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CHAPTER: I 


Ae might think the affair began with our first hearing of 
the stranded and derelict schooner on the mud flats of 
Cedar Creek, and indeed for most of our company that was 
the beginning, but for me there was a prelude too significant 
toomit. For though I didn’t realise it at the time, that bitter 
evening in the fall of the year when Red Pierre so unexpectedly 
appeared at my mother’s kitchen doorway was the first warn- 
ing I had of a mystery which all through my boyhood was to 
darken my thoughts with a strange questioning, and later for 
a few months at least was to involve me in a shadow of perilous 
and inexplicable things which even to this day affect me with 
p sense of baffling and sinister forces. It was then, as I say, 
and not in the boom days of the fifties when all the world in 
a race for gold went flocking to California, that the story had 
already begun for me. And yet if I had known it the first 
chapter had been written before my birth; but of course I 
can’t tell you of that, for I doubt if I have the power to 
envisage for you anything I haven’t actually seen. 

I was busy at the time with my one ceaseless occupation, 
whittling away at a new boat, hoping to have it shaped and 
rigged before winter settled on the St. Lawrence. I was 
squatting cross-legged on the brick floor, with my face close 
to the black vase-shaped stove that stood well out into the 
toom, only dimly aware of my scorching cheeks, and with 
hardly a thought for the icy wind that was raging outside in 
the darkness, though it set the whole house shaking and 
rattling, and at times the gust of it under the door sent the 
chips and shavings scurrying in little eddies and whirls. 
Félise from among her dolls scolded me at intervals for the 
mess I was making, threatening me with penalties when 
maman came downstairs. But it was natural that Feélise 
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should scold me. She was always a fault-finder and a mischief- 
maker, and the rooted antipathy we felt for each other seemed 
part of the nature of things. Consequently I heeded her not 
a whit. And if I feared any punishment when my mother 
returned, the fear was lost in the absorption of the work. 

On the floor before me lay one of my father’s working 
models; for this was in the days before ship-builders used 
blue-prints and other paper artifices. It was a brig, if I 
remember rightly ; and I was eagerly at work trying to catch 
the elusive curve and run of its beautiful lines, not a little 
fretful at my clumsiness and inaccuracy. But I didn’t know 
then that there was a grace and a quality about my father’s 
ships which were the despair of the Quebec builders, or I 
shouldn’t have been so angry with myself at my own repeated 
failures to produce a craft to compete with my father’s models 
on the water. For my father was a true artist, never imitating 
himself, and his models when finished with were tossed to me 
for play-things; consequently there was no boy on either 
side of the river who could boast of a finer or swifter flotilla 
than myself. So I sat there oblivious to the howling of the 
wind without and the scolding of my sister within, working at 
the hull in my hand, and occasionally whetting my clasp-knife 
on the oven stone. And if I gave a thought to anything 
beyond, it was merely with the flickering of the question at 
my heart why my father was so long away. For I was used 
to his absences, as strangely enough he wasn’t content merely 
to build his ships but must needs sail them too before he 
would settle down to further construction. But the thought 
had been growing within me for some weeks that his return 
was unusually delayed. I suppose I was getting to the age 
when I missed him. Before, he had come and gone like a 
shadow, eagerly delighted in when present, but hardly 
regretted when away. But somehow I had begun to feel a 
hankering for his comradeship now that his absence was so 
lingeringly drawn out. 

It was with a slight sense of shock that I heard my mother’s 
quick authoritative step on the stairs. The latch clicked 
sharply as she entered, and I looked up with something of 
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dismay at my heart. For lately my mother’s uncertain moods 
and querulous temper had disturbed my life with a sense of 
the incalculable. It was impossible to know just when one 
was overstepping the boundary, as boundaries seemed to be 
in a state of strange fluctuation in these days. Consequently 
with her appearance my sister’s ominous forebodings took 
on the colour of an actual peril. My mind was busy with 
the fear that in some way I must have offended. 

My mother stopped short at the door, sniffing rapidly. 

*“‘ Something burns,” she announced ; adding immediately, 
“Bless the infant, if he has not burnt a hole in his 
shoulder.” 

She was upon me before I realised the meaning of the 
calamity, and had dragged me not too gently some feet from 
the oven. Then throwing herself into a chair she dabbed at 
her eyes, and ran into a tearful complaint. ‘ And there’s 
more work. And there’s a fine sight he’ll be with a great 
patch on his shoulder. And if J leave the room for a minute 
he must rub himself on the oven and burn his clothes.” 

I had realised by now what had happened, and knew more- 
over that the burn had gone deeper than the cloth. But I 
couldn’t understand my mother’s fretful outbreak. A slap 
on the face would have been comprehensible. But it was in 
keeping with the rest of her conduct during these days of 
waiting for my father’s return. 

Then Félise piped up from her corner, “ And always I was 
telling him, maman.” 

She looked me full in the eyes as she spoke, rocking a doll 
at her breast; and for a moment her unabashed delivery of 
the falsehood held me dumb. Then suddenly I found my 
voice and shouted, “‘ You liar, you little liar!” 

My mother exclaimed, “ Language!” and caught me a 
sounding box on the ear. I recoiled from her, and with 
difficulty restrained a whimper. ‘“‘ Well, it isn’t true,” I 
made a tame compromise with prudence, while I mumbled 
my indignation to myself with judiciously slurred syllables. 

“ But yes, it is true, maman,” said Félise with exaggerated 
accent ;: for she knew that to sting me she had merely to 
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emphasise our French extraction, while for my part I prided 
myself on my father’s Irish blood. 

At this my mother was again in her chair, sobbing without 
restraint, and exclaiming, “ And even the children must 
quarrel. What else is there needed to complete the misery ? ” 

I looked at her in baffled amazement, for with all her 
changing moods I hadn’t seen her so distressed. I hardly 
heard Félise continue the indictment, ‘‘ The chips too, maman, 
see.. The-mess he makes...” 

It was my mother who cut her short with a peremptory 

_“ Ah, stop it then, you!” 

Félise dropped her doll in consternation at the rebuke. I 
believe she fell a-weeping. But I threw aside my work and 
was beside my mother with my arms on her knees. “ Don’t 
cry,” I said, “ don’t cry, mother.” The sight of her tears 
hurt me, and I felt a stupid desire to weep for company. 
It was the sense of Félise’ eyes upon me that lent me strength 
to resist the weakness. It would have been shameful to cry 
before Félise. 

** What is the matter, mother ? ” I asked. 

She patted my head, and between her sobs said bitterly, 
“Don’t cry, he says, the innocent. .. What is the matter? 
he asks. . . Ah, boy, what is the matter? .. .” 

It was incomprehensible. 

A sudden memory of my father made me say, “ Is it because 
he does not come?” 

At this she shuddered, but only said, “He? He daren’t 
say father.” 

“Is it because father does not come?” I changed the 
question. 

Suddenly Félise broke into a great wail. “Ob ma poupée,” 
she cried, “‘ my poupée has broken her nose.” 

My mother hastily dried her eyes. “‘ She cries for a broken 
doll,” I heard her mutter. ‘It is just. To each age its own 
sorrows. The Blessed Virgin knows I have mine.” 

She rose and went to my sister. “Come,” she said, “ we 
can mend a broken nose. It is not there, the great difficulty.” 

She took the girl on her lap, and Félise was pacified. I 
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caught her dark gaze on me for a moment, and could read the 
scornful triumph in her eyes. It was on my tongue to say, 
“Félise is a beast,” but my mother’s strange sorrow caught 
at my heart and held me dumb for pity. The shadow of my 
father’s absence had become of a sudden a great gloom in the 
house. There was something terrible in it, something boding 
and ominous. There was a nameless fear upon me which held 
‘me for a while unable even to move. I watched my mother 
with a furtive scrutiny, as though somehow I might come at 
the meaning of my fear in a word of hers, in a look. But she 
was bent over Félise, her face hidden from me, her fingers 
busy with the broken doll. “ See,” she said, almost with 
cheerfulness, “‘ we can mend it, so.” 

“ Yes, now,” Félise exclaimed excitedly. 

“Tomorrow, ma chérie,’ my mother replied with a gentle 
weariness. 

Félise became clamorous, and suddenly my mother’s fret- 
fulness returned to her. She thrust the girl away exclaiming, 
‘She bothers me. No, I say, tomorrow. Tomorrow I will 
mend it.” 

Félise began to whimper, and was summarily despatched to 
bed. My mother bustled her to the door, thrusting her 
through and closing it sharply behind her. In spite of my 
bewilderment I felt a sense of elation as I heard my rival’s 
lamentations as she slowly climbed to her room. 

My mother stood with her back to the door, leaning wearily 
against it, with the tears once more coursing down her cheeks. 
It was intolerable. I ran to her, no longer restraining my 
emotion, and threw my arms about her, and I believe we stood 
there some minutes sobbing in unison, while the sense of 
desolating mystery oppressed me to the soul. I remember 
repeating again and again, “It’s because father does not 
come,” while my mother’s hands went over my hair. 

We were still standing so when through a sudden lull in the 
wind we heard the sound of a heavy step outside. Neither 
of us moved, though I felt my mother quiver in my grasp as 
my arms tightened about her in my excitement. I just 
whispered, “It’s father. He has come,” but I didn’t run to 
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the door to welcome him. For a moment I was unable to 
stir. I couldn’t even turn my head to the door. Merely I 
listened with a straining keenness. 

As the latch lifted the spell broke. I sprang away from 
my mother and rushed to the door. It opened suddenly on a 
burst of wind, letting in the giant roaring of the pine-woods 
and a litter of snow. A great figure stood up blackly in the 
darkness, and with a glad cry I threw myself into his arms, 
but knowing even as I did so that it wasn’t my father. I 
recoiled with an Oh! of disappointment ; but the figure held 
me by the arm, and stepped into the room. He closed the 
door behind him, pushing it back against the straining wind. 
The lantern swinging from the ceiling still rocked with the 
gust, though the flame grew steadier, lighting up the stranger 
with great uncertain yellow beams. My mother took a 
step forward, exclaiming in a whisper, “‘ You! Pierre!” 

He stamped the snow from his feet and shook it from his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Bah!” he said, ‘‘ The devil is in the wind.” 
Then facing my mother he answered, “‘ Yes, it is I, Pierre; 
Red Pierre.” 

They watched each other for a space, he from under his 
streaming sou’-wester and his matted hair so that I couldn’t 
see his eyes, and my mother with her hands straining at her 
breast, and something terrible questioning him with the 
pained lift of her face to his. And for myself I hardly dared 
to breathe for the menace of some unnameable evil that 
threatened to swoop upon us all at the sound of so much as a 
sigh. 

The tension lasted but for a moment, for Pierre was clearly 
of the type of man who makes himself at home wherever he 
may be, welcome or unwelcome. He stripped himself of his 
dripping dungarees, tossing them from him into a corner of 
the floor, and drawing a chair up to the stove said with a 
gruff familiarity, ““You do not accord me the bdienvenu, 
Violette ; but thy little heart dances to see me, hein?” 

I looked to my mother, who shaped the words “ My little 
heart” upon her lips in a manner extremely pitiable; and 
slowly she came to the stove, and by an action almost 
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mechanical drew forward the coffee-pot where immediately 
it commenced to simmer. Long custom told me my duty, 
and from the cupboard I brought two little bowls and handed 
them to my mother. She filled them, offering one to Pierre ; 
but for all the life she showed she might have been acting in 
a dream. 

With the politeness of his race Pierre held the bowl in 
both his hands, bowed over it to my mother, and sipped; 
and still with the same dreaminess of gesture my mother 
inclined her head, and returned the salute. 

Pierre drew a grateful breath, expanding his chest and 
smiling contentedly, as though the hot beverage had thawed 
some frozen spring of geniality within him. “ Hein, Violette, 
. . .’ he began, and said something in French which I couldn’t 
catch. 

My mother stiffened, and returned sharply, “ You may 
speak in English, Pierre; and do not thou me,” 

Pierre flushed, and his teeth came up to bite at his mous- 
tache. At the sight of his sudden colour I remembered he 
had named himself Red Pierre. His swift anger frightened me. 
He leant abruptly,forward and said with mocking emphasis, 
“ English, you say? And is it not Irish you’d be meaning ? ” 

He lifted his bowl unsteadily, bowing his head with insulting 
insinuation as he sipped his coffee, and leering at my mother 
over the rim as though to enjoy to the full the cheap vulgarity 
of his jest. 

I thought my mother’s anger would have stirred at that, 
but though she flushed she answered with a steady dignity, 
“ Tt’s Irish I'd be hearing.” 

Pierre half rose with a stifled oath, but my mother’s gaze 
sobered him. He sat down again muttering, “ But you do 
not grow kinder, Violette.” 

My mother had been standing, and now she drew forward 
a chair and seated herself, still regarding Pierre with a quiet 
deliberation. “Do I have cause?” she asked him; and 
somehow I felt I needed a clue to understand the significance 
of the simple question. 

Pierre jerked up his head, bowed over his bowl. ‘“ How, 
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cause?” he asked sharply. He made to drink again, but 
thought better of it. He raised his face once more, and 
repeated, “ How, cause?” I thought there was fear in his 
voice as though his conscience wasn’t easy on some matter. 

“« Ah, there,” said my mother, “I spoke lightly. And you 
see am troubled. It was my husband who should have come ; 
but you come. And you have a thing to say; but you do 
not say it. And then, I do not trust you, Pierre.” 

The last words, spoken with a sad simplicity, came as a 
shock to Pierre, for again he jerked his head back from the 
bowl as he was about to drink. I think he saw something 
in my mother’s eyes which checked the hasty expression on 
his lips, for he raised the bowl and sipped before he answered 
her. Then he said, “ There are many years now that you 
have not seen me, and you say you do not trust me. Is it that 
I come to you in your dreams, madame, in some aspect that 
makes fear in the little heart?” 

Once more Pierre essayed irony, and I began to wonder 
what underlay this strange duel. I had never heard of Pierre, 
never imagined such a man. There was something alarming 
merely in the hour he had chosen for his coming. The wind 
was stillina savage uproar. The house roéked as though the 
hands of the storm were gripping it by the roof and striving 
to shake it from its foundations. You expected at each more 
violent burst of blowing to see it lifted bodily into the air and 
swept into the tumultuous blackness. And at such times I 
became alertly aware of the whooping and howling ; but for 
the most part it merely mingled desolately with the strange 
scene before me, till the two became parts of one blended 
action, bewildering and terrifying. 

It was so now as my mother deliberated her reply, and at 
length answered with slow emphasis, “ Yes, Pierre, you come 
to me in my dreams. And dreams are not always pleasant. 
Perhaps this is why,” she paused, ‘‘ why you make fear in the 
little heart.” 

Pierre’s bowl was empty, and my mother filled it. Her lips 
twitched with what might have been a smile as she handed 
it to him. She seemed to me to be playing some subtle game, 
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but with a heavy stake to win. ‘Why have you come, 
Pierre ?” she suddenly asked him. 

Pierre seemed particularly susceptible to the unexpected. 
Again his flushed face and quick glance showed that my 
mother had touched him at an unguarded spot. 

“Why have I come?” he said. ‘ Why, yes, but I knew 
she must ask me why have I come. And am IJ not returned 
from the sea. And have I not come to see you, Violette ? ” 

“That is no answer, Pierre,” returned my mother shortly. 

“ But yes,” he protested. 

* But no,” she broke in. ‘ Often you have come back from 
the sea, but you have not come to see me.” 

And suddenly he cried in a different tone, fiercely, with his 
face thrust forward, “ And if my heart could not, could not— 
peste on the English tongue !—support thy absence, sweet 
Ge... 

- But my mother cut him short with a terrible laugh, springing 

from her chair, and crying, “ Zu Tas dit! Thou hast said it! 
Ah, Pierre, the fool that you are! I know it now, yes, I know 
it! Ah, mon dieu!” 

Her sudden eee held me horror-bound. She spoke 
with a bitter mockery, with a hand the while working spas- 
modically at her throat, and fixing Pierre with eyes that 
blazed the fiercer for the ashen whiteness of her face. It was a 
frightful moment, and Pierre too seemed caught by the terror 
of it. He sat motionless, watching her stupidly; and my 
mother began again: 

“Yes, you need not tell me, Pierre. All is spoken. Ah, 
it is plain, the message. It is written on your brows. Yes, 
Pierre, and you shall not wash it away. It is set for ever and 
ever ; it is set there for a sign.” She pointed at him, her hand 
quivering with a terrible excitement. 

Pierre sprang up with an oath, passing a hand over his face. 

My mother broke into a peal of frightful laughter, and 
suddenly became quiet with her eyes resting on mine. 

“Ah, sonny,” she said in a strangely impressive tone, 
“look at this man, look well at this man, so that you may 
know him when you see him again.” 
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Pierre swung round upon me. “ Peste/” he exclaimed. 
“The boy !” 

I think they had both forgotten me till that moment. 

Our eyes met, and the wild face with the black eyes and the 
red cheeks, with the curled lips and the draggled beard, was 
fixed from that moment like a picture in my memory. 

“Yes, I will know him, mother,” I said. 

“ The devil!” Pierre exclaimed, taking a step towards me ; 
but my mother gripped him by the arm. 

“* Sit,” she said, “and tell me. You see I know what 
imports. You have told it so plainly, Pierre. Now tell me 
all; I would know all.” 

For a moment Pierre turned angrily from the one of us to 
the other, then said testily, “ But thou art folle, Violette. 
There is nothing. I have nothing to tell.” 

“ Sit,” said my mother, “ and tell me.” 

Pierre seated himself with a hesitating reluctance, still 
protesting in broken ejaculations that there was nothing to 
tell. My mother refilled his bowl, and suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Why, Patrick, the forgetful woman that Iam! Bring me 
the cognac, child.” r 

I took her the bottle from the cupboard, and she poured a 
thimbleful int» Pierre’s coffee. 

“He is back from the sea,” she said in a teasing voice, 
“and the wind is cold without, and he has a story to tell, and 
only I offer him coffee ! ” 

They sat on either side the stove, facing each other; and 
once again they inclined their heads as they sipped. A wild 
tumult of wind hurled itself against the house like a charge 
of cavalry, and swept away into the echoing distances. The 
house rattled with all its doors, and fell into an uneasy silence. 
Pierre shuffled his feet, and I bethought me of the safety of 
my evening’s labour which lay beside him. I removed it to 
a distance, and waited for him to begin his story. 

“You may speak in French if it is easier,” said my mother, 
at which I exclaimed in disappointment. This seemed to bring 
me back once more into her memory, for she turned to me 
in her sharp authoritative way and said, “It is time for 
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bed, Patrick. Félise has assuredly been asleep a whole 
hour.” 

I knew it was useless arguing, and slowly shuffled towards 
the door. 

“ Kiss me, child,” said my mother, and I found myself 
clasped eagerly to her breast, with a burning kiss pressed 
upon my lips. 

“Mother . . .” I began, but she cut me short with, “ And 
you are sure you will know this man, Patrick ? He is a famous 
man. They call him Red Pierre.” 

Once again I gazed upon that wild flushed face, the veil of 
I knew not what secrets and cruelty, and nodded my head. 
Pierre smiled back evilly upon me, showing his teeth. 

** Now there will be two that will dream of me,” he sneered. 

And with that in my ears I left him, and climbed through 
the darkness to my room. 


CHAPTER. Il 


Fre a reason I couldn’t explain to myself I didn’t undress. 
I told myself I should be needed and must be ready ; but 
I think there was a lurking intention in my mind somehow to 
hear Pierre’s story, or at least to catch some hint of his purpose 
in coming, before the night was done. At first, naturally enough, 
I lay with my ear to the boards listening. But the planking was 
stout, and the storm roared about the house, so that I couldn’t 
hear a word. It was impossible to distinguish even the 
murmurs beneath me from the moaning of the wind. Then I 
stood at the doorway, then at the top of the stairs ; but it was 
unavailing. And I dared not creep down again and listen at 
the very door itself. So at length, dressed as I was, I curled 
myself into my blankets, and in spite of my determination to 
keep awake was almost instantly asleep. 

You may imagine that my dreams were full of evil and 
distorted fantasies; and naturally enough the face of Pierre, 
the face that I was to remember, presented itself to me in 
many a hideous caricature. It is impossible to say of what I 
dreamt, but I know that I would wake from time to time with 
a sense of constriction and strangulation, as though I were 
tangled in a clinging net. And I tried to keep awake whenever 
I became conscious. I tried to solve the many mysteries 
which had so suddenly snared me about. Who then is Pierre ? 
I would ask myself. Why must I remember his face? What 
is the story he has to tell ? And once I woke with a question 
echoing so clearly in my head that I sat upright expecting to 
hear it repeated by an actual voice. What was the sign that 
was written on the brow of Red Pierre ? 

I tried to reconstruct the moment in my memory when my 
mother had so suddenly cried, ‘‘ Thou has said it!” What 
dark secret was it that Pierre had betrayed to her? What 
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was the sign she had seen, the sign that would never be 
washed away? 

I realised that I had seen no sign. Merely I had the image 
of Pierre’s face in my mind; that would never leave me, 
I felt certain. But strain as I might, there was nothing in 
the face beyond a certain suggestion of cruelty which was 
unaccountably alarming. I felt an urgent need to scrutinise 
that face again, and with the thought I was out of bed and 
down the stairs before I realised what I had done. 

I stopped short at the door, for the shadow of my mother’s 
authority fell upon me, and I was young enough to hesitate 
at actual disobedience. But I listened, and at times through 
the tumult of the wind I caught here and there a word, indeed 
a whole phrase. For Pierre was speaking loudly, and my 
mother was retorting with vigour. And rapidly, as I listened 
their voices rose to the pitch of quarrel. 

“Tt is to break your vow,” I heard my mother cry with 
indignation. And half drowned in a rush of wind I just 
caught the answer, “ Vows to the devil!” 

For a moment their voices became mingled with the 
tempest; then followed a volley of No, no, and Yes, yes. 
I pressed up to the door in a growing excitement. I thought 
I heard the sound of a scuffle, and was on the point of breaking 
in. But my mother’s voice rose clearly, “ It is wickedness, it 
is folly. Am I so beautiful then that you would break your 
oath?” And again followed Pierre’s exasperated cry, ‘‘ Oaths 
to the devil, I say! They are of air, vapour. It is the heart 
that speaks.” 

It was incomprehensible to me, bewildering as the dreams 
from which I had just risen. These voices, mingled with the 
storm, drowned in it to rise at moments piercingly clear, 
might have been the voices of lost souls driven upon the wind. 
It wasn’t the sense of danger that held me in an appalled 
expectancy, but the fear of the inexplicable, the feeling that 
I was in the grip of something that couldn’t be measured, 
couldn’t be known. A heaviness of depression came upon me. 
I wanted to weep. I wanted to be comforted. It was a bitter 
thing for a child to stand alone in the noise and the darkness 
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while some evil drama whose meaning he couldn’t guess at 
was working itself to a climax that must assuredly be terrible. 

I was turning away, when Pierre’s voice rose distinct. “‘ No, 
I must not see you! I break my oath!” He was speaking 
with an almost hysterical bitterness. “ Yet he may see you ; 
the other, John Maitland; he may live always to hand.” 

I didn’t stay to hear more. I knew what I would do. I felt 
the need of a strong helper. I would brave the storm and find 
John Maitland. Next to my father he was the one I always 
turned to; and as I thought of him now I seemed to see him 
with his patient smile and strangely saddened face. I groped 
my way to the other side of the house. I knew where my 
oil-skin coat hung handy. I found it and slipped it on, and as 
quietly as I could let myself out into the night. 

As I turned the corner the wind flung me off my feet, and 
rolled me in the snow. I tried to rise, but was unable to keep 
my balance, so I crawled forward with what speed I might. 
But I needn’t tell you of the journey. At times I found I 
could get up and run, but in the exposed places it was almost 
more than I could do to crawl against the wind. For I had 
to make my way down by the river to John Maitland’s yard. 
At length I reached it, and under shelter of the log piles and 
stacks of planking, which left a narrow lane between them, 
I came upon the house. 

I hammered wildly at the door, shouting on Maitland. A 
glimmer appeared in a window above me, and I called the 
louder. It flickered and vanished; but reappeared at the 
window by my side. Then I heard the bolts being withdrawn. 
The door opened slowly ; but I pushed against it and shouted 
with all my might, “ John Maitland, you must come to my 
mother.” 

He swung the lantern close to my face and exclaimed, 
“Why, it’s little Pat Floyd.” 

“You must come to my mother,” I panted. Then I fell 
against him in a burst of ihe en straining my arms about 
his great legs. 

He was wise enough not to aah for explanations, nor yet 
to attempt to console me. He drew me into the house while 
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he wrapped himself into his oil-skins, then lifted me on to his 
shoulders and strode away for my home. 

Only once I spoke to him. “It is Pierre,” I said, putting 
my lips close to his ear. 

“ Pierre!” he exclaimed. 

- Red Pierre,” I added. 

He said nothing, but seemed to walk on the faster. I no 
longer felt the driving snow on my cheek ; the wind sank to 
an indistinguishable humming ; my head fell wearily forward, 
and I was fast asleep. . . 

It may have been that I was really fatigued, or it may have 
been the comfort of Maitland’s strong companionship which 
soothed away my fear; but my sleep was profound, and 
filled with pleasant dreams. Little I remember of them except 
that my father was home again, chatting to me in his cheery 
brogue, which he exaggerated for fun’s sake, and sometimes 
unaccountably assuming Maitland’s mightier figure. At one 
time he would be rigging a boat for me, at another recounting 
some interminable adventure, when his voice would rise to a 
strange shriek or fall to the deep notes of Maitland’s speech ; 
but I was happy enough, because he was with me. Then 
gradually it seemed there was a danger growing about us. 
How it came I couldn’t see. And all my gladness and content 
seemed to be merely memories of things infinitely remote. 
There was a rising clamour which became more and more 
insistent. My father was pointing, pointing with a quivering 
hand; he was pointing to Pierre. I remember distinctly how 
the brow beneath the matted hair was dyed a bright scarlet. 
My father was talking rapidly, excitedly. His voice grew 
shrill. I heard him say, “ You knew it; all the while you 
knew it; it was your plan. I know you, Pierre, I know the 
heart of you. They call you Red Pierre; it is the redness of 
blood.” 

“ A thousand devils!” Pierre exclaimed. “ It is madness, 
Violette. It is the dream of the demented.” 

I knew then that I was awake, but strangely enough I had 
no power of motion. And I knew too that it was my mother’s 
voice that had been ringing through my dreams. My father 
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was nowhere about me. It was almost as though I had seen 
him melt into the air. 

I was sitting on the floor of my mother’s kitchen. Maitland 
stood up mightily beneath the swinging lamp, and on either 
side of him were Pierre and my mother, violently engaged in 
quarrel. 

“‘ That’s enough, now,” I heard Maitland say. But it was 
useless. 

My mother began again almost hysterically, ‘“‘ But no, John, 
it is not enough. Let the heaven witness ; let his black heart 
know that it cannot evade the eye of God.” 

Pierre would have interrupted, but he was cried down. His 
face was terrible, its cruelty exaggerated by a lurking fear. 
He was gnawing at his nails, and thrusting his hands to his 
ears, by turns. My mother ran on: 

“It was his evil craft, John. He knows it, and the Good 
God knows it. He must come with his stories of an ancient 
city, and treasure and adventure, because he knows my 
husband’s heart of a boy. ‘This will assuredly lure him,’ 
says he. And my husband listens, all in a fine dream that he 
was, and follows he knows not where. And now Pierre would 
come to me with tales of Indians and plagues and fires. . .” 

*T tell you, yes,” Pierre shrieked into her harangue. “It 
was all fair. It is a miracle that I am here, I only. All the 
world united itself to abase us. I tell you, floods, yes, and 
fire, and pestilence. . .” 

“It imports not,” said my mother falling wearily into a 
chair, and speaking with a toneless languor. ‘‘ Did you not 
entice him ? Is it not as if you yourself had struck the blow ? ” 

Pierre exclaimed with a shrill vehemence, repeating, 
“Struck the blow? ...”’ His indignation evaporated in 
profanities. 

“Come now, that is enough,” Maitland again interposed. 

“ Yes, it is enough,” said my mother wearily. “ The Good 
God knows it is enough.” 

I think she noticed then that I was awake, for she held her 
arms limply out to me and said, “ Ah, Pat boy.” 

There was something so pathetic in the action and the tone 
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that I jumped up and ran to her. “ What is it, mother ? ” 
I asked. “ What is it?” And with her hot kisses on my 
cheek as she folded me passionately to her, I felt that some 
terrible calamity had closed us in. I suppose ever since the 
coming of Pierre I had known that all was not well, but it 
wasn’t till this moment that I felt the full certainty of an 
enveloping darkness that had fallen about our house. A 
horrible fear gripped my heart, and I whispered hard against 
my mother’s ear, “ Oh, when will father come?” 

“Hush, boy,” she said listlessly, patting my shoulder, 
*¢ hush.” 

I heard Pierre’s voice behind me, “ I come again, Violette.” 

At that my mother’s energy returned to her, and she 
answered him defiantly, “‘ Never do you come into my house 
again.” 

“ That is so,” said Maitland, and his calm surety of tone 
comforted me. 

Pierre burst into oaths, and shouted, “ It is a conspiracy ; 
I say it is a conspiracy. If I come not, he comes not.” 

“<T’m willing to make the bargain,” said Maitland. 

“* Ah, bah!” exclaimed Pierre, ‘‘ words, words only.” 

“Tt is you who do not keep your word,” my mother broke 
in. ‘‘ You took your oath, both you and he; but it is you 
have broken it. I trusted you. You made your vow, and I 
made my choice. . .” 

“ Ach,” cried Pierre, ‘‘ the heart cannot contain itself to 
a vow. It speaks with a tongue of fire... Bah, you are 
cold. You do not understand the heart of aman. You think 
to bind me by a rope of air. It is not done so. The heart 
remembers. . .” 

“Yes, the heart remembers,” my mother cut him short 
with a sharp rebuke. And for a moment they faced each 
other. 

Maitland took Pierre by the arm. ‘“ Now go,” he said. 

Pierre shook himself free, still eyeing my mother. 

“You have said what you came to say,” Maitland con- 
tinued ; “ now go.” 

“Ach,” Pierre cried, “ to say a thing once, that satisfies 
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the cold heart of the English. But not some. Me, I say it 
again and again. I grow not tired. . .” 

“ But I grow tired,” said my mother. 

“‘ See here,” said Maitland, “ you have told your story ; 
you should think yourself lucky to be believed. For myself 
I have yet to be convinced; but that can wait. You have 
also put your question, and received your answer. You can’t 
do any good by putting the question again. And if you’re 
afraid of me, I assure you I have a journey to take.”’ Here he 
fixed Pierre with a steady look. “I have a journey to take,” 
he repeated, “ and when I return I give you my word not to 
put that question to Violette. And remember, when I give 
my word, I keep it. It was ten years ago that we made that 
vow ; and if you have broken it, you know I have not; you 
know I would not. That is where you have me at an advan- 
tage. But let that be. I repeat, I have a journey to take; 
I have a certain matter to enquire into. But first I shall see 
to it that you do not trouble Violette. That is clear now. 
So go.” 

He had spoken quietly enough, but he ended with a 
threatening emphasis which made Pierre recoil a step. He 
even gathered up his dungarees and began pushing his arms 
into the sleeves. while he answered viciously, “ There it is 
again, you English. How you talk. You have hearts of ice. 
You do not know the love of women. But I... You tell 
me of vows. Yes, I made a vow. I remember me of it. I said 
I would make my name terrible; and have I not made my 
name terrible? Do they not call me Pierre the Red?” His 
voice rose shrilly, and his face flushed scarlet. There was 
something strangely terrifying in the malignity of his passion. 
“ Ah,” he continued, “but they shall call me other names 
than that. Pierre the Red! Yes, I shall become famous. 
There shall be stories of me. You, you may live as you will. 
For me such life is no life. My heart does not move as yours. 
I shall find a ship ; I shall go to sea. Ah, but you shall hear. 
The memory, I will tear it from my soul. Yes, yes, it shall 
be'so.. .” 

Maitland stood calmly watching him as though the fit were 
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necessary and must be endured. With a final inexplicable 
cry Pierre swung open the door, which crashed back with all 
the weight of the wind behind it. The room became filled 
with leaping shadows as the lamp rocked to and fro. Pierre 
bared his teeth for a further outbreak, but spying my father’s 
model by the wall, where I had laid it for safety, he rushed at 
it and kicked it viciously across the room, then fled from the 
house. Maitland stepped forward, and quietly shut the door. 

“* The man is mad,” he said, and broke the tension. 

“ But his work, it is accomplished,” said my mother, and 
clung to me convulsively. I felt her tears on my face, and 
wept forsympathy. “ He has broken my boat,” I said. That 
was a calamity which in my nervous agitation overshadowed 
that other bewildering tragedy, whatever it might be, which 
I felt vaguely at my heart as one feels a pain in a numbed 
limb slowly asserting itself. 

I don’t quite know what happened after that. I must have 
been extremely weary, for I can’t remember how or when 
Maitland left the house, nor indeed how I came to be undressed 
and in bed. The next I knew was that it was morning, and 
as I blinked sleepily about me I seemed to have left very far 
behind me the memory of some frightful dream. Then of a 
sudden it all came back tome. I sprang from my bed and ran 
to my mother’s room. “Is it true,” I cried, “ is it true that 
father will never come home any more?” 

“* Ah, child, child,” said my mother. 

Félise lifted her head from the pillow and gave a stupid 
scream of anguish. I hastily blinked back my tears. “ You,” 
I turned to her angrily, “it’s a fine lot you’ll be caring.” 

“ Ah, children, do not quarrel,” said my mother. 

I assumed a courage I did not feel. ‘ But I will remember 
his face,”’ I said. 

. “Come,” said my mother kindly, “let me put another 
bandage to your shoulder.” 

I remembered then that I had burnt myself. 


CHAPTER > PHI 


F OR the few days that John Maitland still lingered at hand, 
making arrangements, I suppose, for the management of 
his ship-yard during his absence on that journey of which he 
had spoken to Pierre, I pestered him as to the meaning of all 
that I had seen and heard; but he steadily refused to satisfy 
my curiosity. ‘‘ Why, you see, we know nothing yet,” he 
would say. 

“ But will I see my father again ?”’ I pressed. 

“Come, come,” he would answer, “ that’s no sort of talk. 
We know nothing, you see.” 

“ And you're going to look for him ? You're going to bring 
him home?” I put the question eagerly, searching his face. 

““That’s as may be,” he answered; and no more could I 
get from him. 

Nor was my mother more communicative, though she 
always had a gentle smile for me in these days, and I found 
that all sense of antagonism between us had been utterly 
dispelled. 

It was P’tit Tomas who gave me a peep into the dark affair. 
He was a vivacious little fellow, who brought us our daily 
supply of milk and eggs, and sometimes whiskey, from the 
farms of the Quebec habitants, and he was always ready for 
a gossip if he was given half an opening. I noticed that he 
eyed me pityingly whenever I answered his knock, and at last 
it seemed to me that he must know something about me which 
I didn’t know myself. And one day I saw he had come on his 
sleigh, instead of on his high springless gig, a sure sign of the 
advent of winter. And his home-spun trousers had given 
place to leather moccasins, and his hood to a bright green 
capote, though still about his waist was the gay scarlet sash 
with the tasselled ends dangling loose. 
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“« Ah, you have come on your burlo,” I exclaimed. 

He sprang from the low sleigh, dropping the reins over the 
dashboard, while I stroked the nose of the sturdy thick-set 
pony. 

** Ach yes,” he replied, “it makes cold weather.” 

Then suddenly without premeditation I said, ‘‘ My father 
is dead, Tomas.” 

He stood staring at me like a statue, then said, “‘ But one 
had better not to have told you. That is cruel.” 

It was a bitter confirmation of my fears, and I seized him 
by the hands and cried, “‘ But they have not told me, Tomas.” 

“Yet you know ? ” he said. 

“ Yes, I know,” I replied, “ but I want to know all. Tell 
me, Tomas, tell me.” 

He hesitated, but I implored him so importunately that 
at length he gave me an outline of the story of my father’s 
joining with Pierre on some mad-brained expedition in search 
of a hidden city of gold. My mother had pleaded with him 
not to go, but “ always was he a dreamer, always would he 
see things where nothing was,” and he had fallen to the lure 
of Pierre’s romantic bait. ‘‘ And we others,” Tomas shrugged, 
** we knew that which would ensue of it. We mistrusted us 
of Pierre.” But of the fortunes of the expedition not a word 
had been heard till Pierre’s sudden return with the story that 
he alone had survived of the ill-fated party. 

My mother interrupted us at this point; but I had heard 
what I wanted to know. My father was lost, even if he were 
not dead. Maitland had gone to learn the truth of the dark 
business. And meanwhile my mother and I must live as best 
we might, in want, in suspense, till Maitland should return 
with news good or ill. 


But here I must dismiss in as few words as possible the 
passage of some ten years. I assure you I am tempted to tell 
you of my doings, how Maitland returned after what seemed 
an interminable spell, with exactly nothing to report, how my 
mother wandered to Halifax, to Yarmouth, and on from port 
to port, partly in restlessness of spirit, and partly, I believe, 
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hoping to hear some chance rumour either of my father or of 
the expedition which would give her a clue as to his dis- 
appearance, how she set me first to this work and then to that, 
lumbering, farming, fruit-growing—but I must skip all that ; 
you must imagine it as well as you can. Throughout it all 
Maitland followed us from place to place, insisting on my 
mother’s accepting his aid, and she as resolutely refusing to 
touch a dollar of his money. And even I could feel the stirring 
of something almost tragic in this persistent fidelity and 
sensitive pride, though what the mystery was which linked 
these two together with some old story of my father and 
Pierre I could never divine. 

It was at St. John that affairs came to a head. My mother 
had opened a tavern there, and sure enough no sooner had we 
settled down than Maitland appeared on the scene, and in his 
quiet way had soon established a building-yard ; for you must 
remember that in these days little else was needed than a 
timbered creek, a rough blacksmith’s outfit and a saw-mill, 
and a willing gang handy with axe and augur. Indeed, such 
a man as Maitland could almost dispense with the saw-mill, 
for he could shape a log as smooth and true with his axe as 
with saw and plane. And one evening he appeared at our 
groggery. 

My mother flushed almost angrily to see him, but she could 
say nothing as he was among the other patrons. But when it 
was time to close she held him back, and when they were alone 
she asked him sharply, “ How often is it that I must tell you 
not to follow me?” 

‘« There is no-one else to keep an eye on you,” said Maitland. 

“Ts it that I am a child then?” cried my mother. 

“J still hear stories of Red Pierre,’ Maitland returned 
significantly. 

“Ach, Red Pierre!” my mother exclaimed impatiently, 
while the memory of that terrible night rushed back upon me. 
“That man is a fool; more, he is a coward. There rests for 
him nothing that he can do. I do not fear him.” 

'“ He is keeping his vow,”’ said Maitland. ‘ He is making a 
name. There are frightful stories about him.” 
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“Ach, yes, he is what they call a hard-case skipper,” 
returned my mother. 

She had almost lost her annoyance and had spoken 
pleasantly enough, but Maitland said, “ Why, that’s nothing. 
They used to call me a hard-case mate when—when I was 
at sea.” ' 

He realised his mistake as soon as he had spoken, and bit 
his lip; but my mother caught him up. “ Ah, there it is,” 
she cried, “‘ when you were at sea. Thatisit. It is I who keep 
you from the sea. It is your life, your home. It was for me 
you sacrificed it. You must ‘ keep an eye on me’ as you say 
when my husband follows that Pierre to I know not where. 
And always you must keep an eye on me now that he does 
not come. But I will not have it, John. No, you must not 
waste your life so forme. I say you must not.” 

“‘T have started to build a ship,” said Maitland, “I must 
finish it.” ; 

“Then you will go to sea,” cried my mother. “ You must 
promise me, you will go to sea.” 

“No,” Maitland answered sharply, “I won’t promise you, 
Violette. I might have to break my promise.” 

** Ah, but that you could not do,” said my mother sadly, 
realising she was beaten. 

St. John was our home for some years, and I loved the place 
because of its double falls. I learnt something of ship-building 
from Maitland, and enjoyed the work, designing little craft 
myself for the express purpose of sending down the rapids. 
But my mother discouraged me from everything which had 
to do with the sea, though I don’t think she need have feared 
my wishing to become a sailor, as my joy lay in making boats 
rather than in sailing them. “ The sea, it is cold, it is cruel,” 
said my mother. “ You must not go to sea.” And she sent 
me fruit-farming in the beautiful orchards of the Bay of 
Fundy, or even up river in the fall with the lumber-men ; 
anything to keep my mind from the sea, “ which will sing 
to you in dreams,” as she said, “but will wake you to 
fear.” 

I knew she was thinking of my father with his dreams and 
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his “‘ heart of a boy,” and she wouldn’t have me come to 
evil through following a phantom. 

And so the years came and went, and I grew strong and 
hardy enough, and Félise took to studying her face in the 
mirror, and adopted a thousand stupid little daintinesses of 
speech and manner which disgusted me, but which un- 
accountably won for her a motley following of sheep- 
eyed youths who would patronise our tavern ostensibly for 
wine and gossip, but secretly to gaze upon Félise, and some- 
times to seek to bribe me into smuggling through to her a 
billet or a trinket or a bunch of flowers. You may be 
sure I kept myself uncompromised from all that kind of 
foolery. 

But always there was the fear of the wolf at the door. My 
mother refused to sell the strong liquors which tempted the 
rougher sort of sailors who would have brought money to 
the tavern. Our company was too select to be really paying, 
and it was little we could put by against a rainy day. True, 
Maitland was at hand; but my mother wouldn’t touch his 
money, and she was far from her own people who knew her 
and her story. And then I was getting to the age when I 
would have to go and work in earnest, and I wanted some 
employment which would enable me to support my mother 
without the need for her to serve behind a bar for her living. 
I must admit that with little inclination to it I looked to the 
sea as the readiest way to fill the family exchequer. With the 
amazing growth of shipping in these days a seaman could 
demand good pay. But I didn’t relish the prospect of a life 
in a blue-nose hell-ship with its knuckle-duster discipline, and 
I knew that my mother would move heaven and earth to keep 
me ashore. 

You can imagine then with what a thrill of hope I heard 
the first faint rumour that gold had been discovered in 
California, that there were fortunes to be picked up in a year, 
inamonth. And the rumour grew into a confirmed assurance. 
Shipping increased by leaps and bounds. Every bay and 
creek became a building-yard where parties of boys and men 
hastily knocked together craft of all sizes and descriptions, 
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bent on daring the Horn in their eagerness to win a share of 
the new wealth. 

I say I thrilled at all this, but in the scramble it didn’t seem 
likely that a penniless boy with no knowledge of seamanship 
would find a passage easy to obtain. And indeed, after begging 
at yard after yard for a place however menial in the company, 
and after being refused again and again, I began to think that 
after all the prize was for others and not for me. And when 
I spoke to John Maitland he cut me short with, “ But your 
mother wouldn’t hear of it. It would break her heart.” 

That was in 749. But the year dragged slowly to an end, 
and I seemed as far as ever from my goal. So I fretted in 
secret, almost despairing, yet keeping a grip on my deter- 
mination somehow to realise my darling desire. But I couldn’t 
possibly guess at the dark adventure into which it was to 
lead me. 


Maitland of course understood just what was passing in my 
mind, and I think he must have seized on the opportunity of 
my ill-concealed fermentation of desire to persuade my mother 
to let me be apprenticed at his yard. For hitherto my mother 
had refused to allow me to settle to any work which smacked 
of the sea. But Maitland must have suggested to her that 
unless I was given work which I could find reasonably con- 
genial, some fine morning I should be missing, having slipped 
into a berth on some gold-seeking expedition to California. 
However it was, I found myself duly installed at Maitland’s 
yard, and if it hadn’t been for the teasing desire that would 
keep rankling at the back of my mind, I should have been 
thoroughly happy. For I think I showed an aptitude for the 
work, even during the few months that I remained with 
Maitland ; and certainly he seemed satisfied with me. 

“Tf you have half your father’s genius,” he said, one 
evening as we were packing up our tools, “ you’ll not need to 
grumble.” And that set him talking of my father. Usually 
I could never manage to get a word from him about my father, 
but now he talked freely enough; but all the while extolling 
my father as the finest ship-builder the St. Lawrence had 
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seen. By his insistence merely on my father’s skill it was 
pretty obvious to me what moral he wished me to draw; but 
I didn’t listen any the less eagerly for that. It was plain that 
he wished me to clear my head of any romantic nonsense 
which might divert me from my work. 

“Your father,” he said, filling his pipe, for he would never 
smoke till work was done, “‘ your father had his dreams, Pat. 
Well, perhaps he wouldn’t have built such ships if he hadn’t 
had his dreams ; I don’t know. But at least he wouldn’t have 
slipped out of the world so mighty mysteriously if he had kept 
a clear head.” 

But a question as to his disappearance led nowhere. It was 
merely my father’s ships that Maitland would talk about. 

“ As for me,” he said, “‘ ’m no ship-builder. The sea’s my 
place. But your father—well, I suppose there’s genius in 
building a ship as there is in painting a picture. You see, Pat, 
his ships lived. Mine can float on the water, and I dare say 
come bravely enough through a storm. But they haven’t the 
speed, the grace. . . Well, I’m no speaker. If you could see 
one of your father’s ships, now. But they don’t come this way. 
It’s a sad thing, Pat. We send our beauties across the water, 
white like a bird,” he pointed to a newly-launched clipper 
gliding superbly under full sail down the tide, “‘ but they don’t 
come back to us. They go to England to be sheathed in iron, 
and all we hear of them is the runs they make to Sydney and 
Melbourne, anywhere but home again. And if we pass them 
on the high seas we hardly know them, -because they’ve been 
painted black.” 

He drew at his pipe, gazing out to sea, in a strangely medi- 
tative mood. I thought that perhaps even John Maitland had 
his dreams. But dreams or no, I knew as I watched him that 
he had his sorrows which had left their mark on the steady 
patience of his face. But he came back to my father’s 
ships. 

“ Yes, they lived ; that’s how it was,” he said. “ And your 
father would always sail them himself on their first voyage. 
I’ve been with him. And they knew him. It isn’t fancy, Pat. 
Those ships of his knew him. They would obey him like a dog 
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or a horse. He rode them like a horse. If you’d been in 
England you’d know what that means. Then back he’d come 
on some timber-drogher to start afresh. Never two alike. 
But the marvel to me was that they didn’t break their moorings 
and follow him across the water. I’m not a dreamer, Pat; 
but that’s how it struck me. Foolish, I know. Still...” 
The rest was expressed by a vigorous cloud of smoke. 

He would often talk to me in this way during the fine spring 
evenings of that first exciting year of the fifties, and I loved 
to hear him talk. The more so as I knew he found it difficult 
to speak, and to most was a sealed book. Old salts who had 
known him on the water described him to me as a bucko mate, 
and if I hadn’t known him I should have pictured him as one 
of the typical Blue-nose bullies of belaying-pin fame. I knew 
quite well that he was a stern task-master. No shabby 
work was tolerated in his yard. But I think I was the only 
one who was granted a peep into the kindlier, almost mystic, 
side of his nature. John Maitland too was among the dreamers. 
And this talk of his about my father’s ships breaking their 
moorings and following him home across the water was all the 
more precious to me because it came from a man little given 
to romancing, a man whose whole creed seemed to be summed 
up in the two words work and duty. 

It was a bitter shock to me when in the early summer my 
mother announced that we were to start once again on our 
wanderings. I guessed she had repented of allowing me to 
work at Maitland’s yard. Also I think she was shrewd enough 
to realise that he would be unable to follow her for many 
months to come. He had already laid the keel of his most 
ambitious ship, a twelve-hundred-ton clipper for the Australian 
trade, measuring some two hundred feet by thirty odd. The 
stem and stern posts were already in position, and the work 
sufficiently on its way to prevent Maitland from abandoning 
it. Accordingly I remonstrated with my mother most 
vigorously, but I soon found that she had not only made up 
her mind, but unknown to me had made all arrangements for 
an immediate departure. The reasons she gave were unsatis- 
factory, [ thought, but I had to be content with them. When 
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my mother wished she had a way of ending a debate which 
left her victor. Firstly she said it was on account of Félise 
that she was leaving St. John. There were too many idle 
young men who were turning the girl’s head with their 
smirking attentions. And secondly there was the need of 
more money. Here there was too much competition. My 
mother had the conception of establishing a boarding-house 

~ among the new building-yards which were springing up in 

' their hundreds all along the coast. And indeed the conception 
would have seemed sound enough to me if it hadn’t meant my 
being suddenly separated from all the associations which had 
grown so closely about me during the few years of our stay 
at St. John. 

In spite of my mother’s determination and preparedness I 
did make a stand against her. “I believe you have other 
reasons, mother,” I told her, “‘ which you are hiding from me. 
I believe you still fear Red Pierre.” 

She was retorting indignantly, but I pressed on, “‘ Yet it 
is many years since we have heard of him. He has vanished 
like...” I checked myself; “I think he must be dead,” 
I said. 

“ Do we not hear of him ?” asked my mother with what I 
thought was an assumed indifference. ‘‘ But it imports not.’’ 

And indeed it hadn’t occurred to me till I had expressed it 
to my mother how completely Pierre seemed to have dis- 
appeared. For a few years after that strange evening I had 
often heard his name repeated at every port we had visited. 
One thought of him as a furious lunatic venting his rage on the 
unfortunates who berthed in the fo’c’sle of his ships. And I 
who knew something of his motive, of his vow to make his 
name luridly famous, could read a meaning into the savage 
stories I heard of his villanies and brutalities. Then I seemed 
to hear less and less of him, and at last his name was merely 
an ugly memory in my mind. Sometimes I would remember 
him, and wonder what had happened to him, why he was no 
longer the terrible theme of the cronies who gathered for their 
evening wine at my mother’s bar. And if I asked for news of 
him I would either be answered with a headshake, or be 
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treated to a garbled version of some old yarn that I had heard 
years before. But it wasn’t till I expressed it to my mother 
that I realised that Pierre had indeed disappeared, disappeared 
as my father had done before him. Even in my own mind his 
wild appearance on that dark night of storm had faded merely 
to a hideous dream., And with the thought taking a strange 
possession of my mind I forgot for a while to argue with my 
mother about our coming departure. 

But the bustle around me reminded me of it, and again I 
tried to get at the real motive of our move. “ Félise,” I said, 
“ will draw the foolish to her wherever we choose to go.” 

* But particularly I wish to rid her of Alan,” my mother 
replied. “‘ His father is no Catholic. He is a priest who 
marries, which is abominable. And Alan is full of words and 
has no money.” 

“Why,” I retorted, for I was rather fond of Alan Brent, 
“ say it is for Alan’s sake that you go then. Feélise doesn’t 
deserve such a one as Alan.” 

“You are not kind, Pat,” said my mother sadly. ‘‘ You do 
not love your sister.” 

“« And that’s true enough,” I confessed. “‘ But Alan . 

“« Ah, Alan,” she cut in, “ he talks; he has been to a great 
school in England. He has a head many sizes too big. He 
stands on the tip of his toes for conceit. He sees himself in a 
glass that lies to him. He is altogether swollen out with the 
fine thought of himself. He will blind the eyes of Félise. His 
father is a priest who marries; and he has no money.” 

I’m afraid I am not particularly gifted with imagination, 
for it wasn’t until I was about to leave Alan and other friends 
I had made, not to mention the work at Maitland’s yard, that 
I realised what an important part they had played in my life. 

“| don’t want to leave Alan,” I said rather grumpily ; “‘ and 
Gabriel,” I began to enumerate my friends, ‘“‘ I don’t want to 
leave Gabriel.” 

“ Tiens,” exclaimed my mother consolingly, “ you won’t 
leave Gabriel ; he comes also.” 

Then my mother explained quickly that Mr. Waring, 
Gabriel’s father, who owned a saw-mill near by, was moving 
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his mill down the coast where he thought he might open a 
prosperous business among the new swarm of builders. He 
had offered to take my mother with him, and even to carry 
timber for a shanty to be quickly erected on some promising 
spot, wherever they should decide to settle. And I began to 
think there was sap in the thing. Not that I was reconciled 
all at once to the move; but if Gabriel was coming there 
would be compensations. 

I went to bed counting up the losses and gains of the affair, 
and began to think that perhaps the gains overbalanced the 
losses. For one thing, would I not be in the very heart of the 
California emigrants? And Gabriel would be with me, who 
again in my dull way I only now realised was very dear to 
me. And was he not the very one among my friends who was 
keenest to share in a California venture? Alan; I was sorry 
to lose Alan. I enjoyed his patronising dignity of speech. 
It amused me, but it also impressed me. And then there was 
the glamour of learning about him, the glamour of refinement, 
which to a boy brought up as I had been among builders and 
farmers and the haunters of taverns was irresistibly capti- 
vating. But chiefly under Alan’s elaborate and pretensious 
polish I felt the spirit of a man which if the need arose would 
assert itself to some purpose. I was sorry to lose Alan; but 
then I should keep Gabriel. 

We were to leave the next morning; and evidently Alan 
had got wind of the affair. He interrupted us at our packing, 
bowing at the door with his hat across his breast, and furtively 
eyeing the stairway for the appearance of Félise. 

“TI have come,” he said, ‘‘ to bid farewell.” 

“ Adieu, Alan,” my mother called to him carelessly. 

For a moment he was non-plussed, and flushed slightly. 
Then he called to me, “ Little Pat, I have a message to entrust 
to you.” 

My mother looked up sharply, but he waved her to silence. 

“ T will not speak in secret,” he said gravely. “ It is a time 
to proclaim it. And Félise is not here. Yet she must know.” 

He paused as though for effect. And I was foolish enough 
to envy him his calculated grandeur of manner. 
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“The time of parting is cruel,” he resumed with tragic 
dignity, “‘ yet we must endure it with fortitude. And little 
Pat will carry the message for me.” He held me by the hand, 
gazing fixedly into my eyes so that I did not know whether 
to laugh or weep. Then with a fiercer grip he said, “‘ Tell your 
sister, my heart follows her to the ends of the earth.” 

He released my hand, bowed profoundly to my mother, and 
strode away. 

“ The fine fool that he is,” was my mother’s comment. But 
I thought there was something splendid in the suggestion of 
restrained passion which Alan had managed to convey by his 
manner and his words. Yet that didn’t prevent me from 
laughing. 

“ He is terribly in love with Félise,” I said. 

“He is terribly in love with himself,” said my mother. 

It wasn’t long after that we joined Gabriel and his father, 
and were coasting south in search of a new home. 

Gabriel was immensely excited. For him there was evidently 
no pang at parting with the past. He possessed the winged 
imagination which I lacked, and soon by his eager chatter of 
the wonderful days to come had turned my eyes to the future 
and the splendid promise of the unknown, till I felt I was 
bound upon some marvellous adventure almost as though my 
Californian dreams had come true. 

“ There,”’ exclaimed Gabriel as in the dusk of the day we 
steered out into the empty sea, “it’s like a door that opens.” 
He pointed to the horizon marked by a clear dark line. “ You 
might think it was the end; but it’s the beginning. And 
what’s to come you never know.” 

And that was true enough. For ahead of us lay a romance 
as strange and terrible as has ever been conceived. 
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[ DON’T know what finally determined my mother and Mr. 
Waring on a spot for settlement, but I remember the place 
as a fine bay with a sheltered stretch of beach, backed by the 
immensity of the pine-woods ranged in a wall of mighty 
shadow against which would stand out luridly clear the red 
trunks of the fringing pines with the light of the morning sun 
upon them. And among the pines you would see more 
delicate trees, birch and poplar, and here and there the rugged 
outlines of an oak, or the level branches of a cedar. But 
except for its solitude it was much the same country as I had 
been used to throughout my boyhood. Merely I missed the 
river, with its yards and docks and shipping, and the logs 
coming down at the fall of the year to be pike-poled by the 
leaping lumbermen to the great timber-droghers, and hoisted 
through the ports, and deftly stowed by the gangs in the hold 
with cant-hook and hand-spike. The first quietness of our 
new home palled upon me, even touched me with a forboding 
sense of the terror of solitude which later I was to know too 
well, and I longed for the companionship of the more bustling 
scenes I had been used to, the constant chanting of the 
capstan men, the whirring of the saw-mills, and the ringing 
of axe and mallet. 

But we were busy enough knocking together our great hut, 
very much like a lumbermen’s shanty, with its roof sloping 
from front to rear, and with bunks down the length of one 
wall. Also behind the bar we furnished an eating-room with 
rough benches and tables, and at one end of the building set 
aside a few apartments for our own use. This kept me too 
busy for overmuch brooding, and indeed I don’t think I 
should have been troubled at the loneliness of the place if 
Gabriel hadn’t been at my elbow of an evening with his hushed 
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excited talk, which never failed to work me to a nervous pitch 
with its haunting suggestiveness of a fear and a horror stirring 
stealthily through the silence and the solitude. 

Gabriel had a way of looking quickly about him, like a bird, 
as though ever at the alert for some unseen danger. And his 
eyes had the dark glitter of a bird’s eyes. The light would 
catch them as they flashed to and fro. In his presence you 
always felt yourself surrounded by furtive things that stalked 
you, and hid round corners, and lurked in shadowy places 
where you thought you could dimly perceive them moving in 
the gloom. You lived in an atmosphere of expectation, and, 
on dark nights, of positive alarm, waiting for you knew not 
what. Yet I must admit that I delighted in Gabriel’s company 
for this very reason. He set a mystery about things, which 
even though it was sometimes unnerving was always thrillingly 
delicious. He had the power by a word, a look, a manner of 
moving, to conjure up a world of stirring but impalpable 
forces that gave a haunting life to the immense murmur of 
the pine-woods, to the vast darkness of the night. 

I was rather puzzled for a time where our custom was to 
come from, but I soon found that Mr. Waring hadn’t mis- 
calculated. Almost before our shanty was ready the beach 
had begun to fill, My mother had brought a man with her, 
William his name was, whose duty was to keep us stored with 
provisions. It meant a daily cruise up the coast to the nearest 
little port of Shetland, and by the time he could be spared 
from the work of erecting the hut he was needed for his real 
duty. For the parties of builders who began to swarm into 
Enterprise Bay, as we had duly named our settlement, 
hoisting up a huge board to advertise the fact, were glad 
enough to find accommodation waiting for them, and even 
trees felled and planks sawn ready for use, for Mr. Waring’s 
men hadn’t been idle. So the shanty began to fill at nights 
with men wanting bunks, and during the day I was constantly 
busy at the caboose, for the task of cooking for our patrons 
had fallen to my share. Hitherto we had had little enough to 
do in that line, our chief occupation being in the selling of 
drinks. But now we supplied meals regularly all through the 
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day. My mother’s little French stove was unequal to the 
needs of the business, and in consequence I was forced to 
make shift, as I had seen the lumbermen do, with a sand-pit 
in the floor for an oven. And indeed, when once I got into the 
way of it, I think the results were as savoury as many a proper 
oven could boast of. Félise was in charge of the bar, for the 
most part, where, I must do her credit to admit, she ran a 
roaring trade. She had her uses. 

With this inrush of new life Gabriel no longer thrilled me 
with his talk of the empty silence of the place. He no longer 
sat huddled by my mother’s stove of an evening with an eye 
half turned to the black square of the window watching as 
though for a warning hand to beckon at the pane. Now he 
kindled once again with the romance of the California venture, 
which was filling this silent bay with tumultuous life. And 
this was natural enough, for little else did we hear by day or 
night but the fabulous expectations of the folk about us intent 
on their visions of gold. 

Gabriel would gaze at me with dancing eyes, and say, “ It 
isn’t the wealth, you know, Pat. It’s the thrill of finding. 

You sift, you dig, and one day you come upon the trace of it. 
Just a flash, but it’s enough to set your heart hammering. 
And then for days you toil and toil, and then again you get 
a gleam of it. You see, it’s always just beyond you, just out 
of sieht. .”” 

“ Like your people of the woodlands,” I said, “‘ always just 
disappearing.” 

“Yes,” he agreed excitedly, “ just like that. It wouldn’t 
be much fun if you could: lay your hands on them. It would 
spoil it all.” 

“JT don’t know,” I said laughing, “I think if I went to 
California I should want to lay hands on as much as I could.” 

“ Ah, yes, at the end, at the end,” he consented ; “ there’s 
always a wonderful nugget waiting for you at the end. But 
it’s the hunting for it is the beautiful thing. . . Surely it 
always is. . .” He sighed, and gazed away from me. 

Somehow his words stirred a terrible craving within me to 
be out on the adventure. The yearning became a pain at my 
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heart, throbbing, almost choking me. The future spread 
itself out before me, now as a golden road, wonderful, alluring, 
now as a sterile waste, utterly dead and bare. 

“ Gabriel,” I cried, “I can’t endure it. We must go. 
Somehow, by hook or crook, we must go. There must be a 
way.” 

My mother and Félise were busy in the bar. We could hear 
talk, laughter, the clinking of glasses. I was freed from duty 
at the end of the day, as I was kept busy without a pause from 
sunrise to sunset, so Gabriel and I were secure in our own 
company. . 

“‘ Let’s make a plan,” I said. 

“* Oh, Pat,” he cried, “ really ? You really mean it ? ” 

“ Yes,”’ I answered with decision, ‘‘ this is intolerable. If 
mother won’t give me permission, I shall run away. It’s for 
her own good after all . . .” 

I argued fiercely, as one will to deaden conscience. But I 
don’t think Gabriel had any scruples; certainly he didn’t 
even realise what my scruples meant. That part of the affair 
didn’t bother him. 

“We could go as stowaways,” he said. ‘‘ Or we could row 
out to sea, right out, get lost, you know, and be picked up by 
a ship.” 

But his suggestions didn’t seem to be practicable. My 
new-born longing fell dead at my heart. I couldn’t see any 
road clear to the gold-fields of California. Only a miracle 
could waft me there, and I didn’t believe in miracles happening 
in real life, certainly not to a boy like me. The only possibility 
was for me to get my mother’s permission to join one of the 
building parties, and even then it didn’t seem likely that I 
should secure a berth. I thought there might just be a chance 
if I could ingratiate myself with the patrons of our shanty. 
If anyone took a fancy to me, or if a cook were required, I 
might slip in. Yet even so I couldn’t see my mother consenting, 
and without her consent I doubted whether I should have the 
heart to leave her. 

The shrill affected laugh of Félise came harshly into my 
bitter meditation. That girl got all she wanted, by the simple 
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process of making herself unpleasant. I felt a stirring of 
revolt withinme. Why should I only be bound toa task that I 
disliked ? Félise was in her element serving wine to hilarious 
admirers. She was happy. But as for me... “ Gabriel,” 
I exclaimed, “I tell you there is going to be a way. I don’t 
know how or where or when, but the way will open.” 

“That’s it, Pat,” he replied with responsive excitement, 
“and we'll go together, and we'll find the most wonderful 
nugget in the world.” 

His easy romanticism came as a check to my determination. 
Gabriel might give a colour to the enterprise, but he would 
lend precious little help in shaping the details of it and making 
it possible. I began to feel rather lonely. Maitland wasn’t at 
hand, though I knew that the nearer he was the less was my 
chance of realising my dream. And I began to think of Alan. 
For all his stilted conceit there was a streak of practicality in 
his nature. Gabriel could merely offer me visions, alluring 
and enchanting, but bitterly unsatisfying; I wanted an ally 
who could chart out the path with me, not decorate in gaudy 
colours some magnificent but impossible goal. 

I didn’t know that it was Félise herself who was to make 
the dream a reality. 


It was simple enough too, almost too simple to be credible. 
You must merely remember that there are mothers who, the 
more they are bullied by their children, the more they love 
and obey them. And my mother had gradually allowed herself 
to be more and more dominated by Félise’ bitter temper. 
Often I found her in tears at some sharp sarcasm of my 
sister’s, and this was one reason why I felt conscience-smitten 
at the thought of leaving her. I didn’t want her to be com- 
pletely at the mercy of Félise. But I needn’t go into all that. 
What I began to discover was that my mother always took 
Félise’ part when we quarrelled, which was only too often, 
but afterwards in secret she would make up to me for her 
injustice by little kindnesses which too obviously betrayed 
where her real sympathy lay. I took advantage once to say, 
“I believe you would be happier, mother, if either Félise or I 
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were to leave you,” and amazingly enough she gave a grudging 
consent, though declaring that she would never agree to my 
going away. 

Well, I worked warily along those lines, by little and little 
getting her to admit that it might be better for all of us if I 
left. There would be no quarrels to spoil the home, Félise 
would be happier, and so forth. And at last I felt that my | 
mother was convinced in her heart, and that if I could go to 
her with the announcement that I had actually arranged to 
go away, she wouldn’t forbid me, though she would only yield, 
I knew, a tearful consent. So again I made the round of the 
building parties, but it was always the same story: “ Guess 
you'll need to put some money into it, kid.” I was handi- 
capped for the want of money, and for that I couldn’t bring 
myself to ask my mother. All the more I needed a practical 
ally who would somehow open the gate which seemed so 
hopelessly closed to me. 


It was drawing on toward midsummer, and between the 
rain-storms the weather was swelteringly hot, though the 
sea-wind kept the beach cooler than I had known it inland. 
It was one baking morning that, raising my head from my 
cooking, I noticed through the window a little coasting 
schooner hove-to out at sea, and a boat putting off from her. 
I turned back to my work, merely thinking that another 
party had come to join us. I determined to investigate as 
soon as I was free, because I never knew where or when the 
chance would come to me for which I was waiting. That it 
would come my own determination made me assured. But 
I had no leisure to pursue the matter then, as I was particularly 
busy with a batch of bread as well as all the usual cooking for 
dinner. I must have been preoccupied, for I didn’t notice 
how dark the day had grown. I only knew it was uncom- 
fortably stifling inside as I raked away the red-hot embers 
from the baked and glowing sand of the caboose, and covering 
up the bread tins with it, heaped back the embers to keep all 
hot. And just as I had finished there came a deafening clap 
of thunder that seemed to have caught the shanty a crashing 
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blow full on the roof. Immediately it was followed by a 
wicked leap of lightning, and without a moment’s warning 
the rain came drenching down. For a moment I was dazed 
by the unexpectedness of the storm. The hut still rocked to 
the vibration of the thunder, and my eyes were still half 
blinded by the ugly glare of the lightning. But almost at 
once I recovered myself. It was no more than a summer 
down-pour, which I understood quite well. It would be sharp 
and short, and in an hour or so the sun would be blazing again 
in a cloudless sky. Meanwhile work would stop in the bay, 
and the bar would soon be full of half-soaked men clamouring 
for drinks. ‘ Good for business,” I thought. 

The shuffling of feet, the exclamations, the clinking of 
pewter, told me that the first-comers had arrived, and I forgot 
the rushing of the rain on the roof, though it fell through the 
smoke-hole and hissed on the caboose. But I had still a 
morning’s work before me. And suddenly there was a fierce 
cry from the bar, and the angry raised voices of men quarrel- 
ling. For a moment I listened; the cheering, the shouts, the 
sound of scuffing on the sanded floor, told me that there was 
something unusually serious taking place. I ran into’the bar. 
Félise only was at the counter, and in front, circled by an 
appreciative crowd, were a couple of men locked i in a desperate 
struggle. One of the pair at least had a knife in his hand, but 
his wrist was gripped by his opponent. 

“Stop this!” I shouted, vaulting over the counter. 

“ Leave them,” Félise whispered close to me, “ let them be.” 

For half a moment I turned to her amazed, and by the look 
of excited vanity on her face I guessed at the motive of the 
quarrel. 

“Get out of this, you little fool,” I said with deliberate 
sharpness, and pushed between the spectators to come at 
the combatants. 

I didn’t give a thought to what I ought todo. My strength 
would have been useless to separate the pair if it had come to 
a tussle, and in the confusion I might have received the knife 
in my own body. But I noticed that the man with the knife 
was twisting his wrist free, and without calculating the con- 
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sequences I let fly full at his head. My fist caught him 
squarely between the eyes, and he staggered back half stunned, 
his knife clattering to the floor at my feet. I picked it up and 
stood over him, as he lay in the arms of another man against 
whom he had reeled. ‘‘ Now then,” I cried, menacing him 
in angry excitement, “stop it!” 

There was a sudden amused cheer of “ Bravo the kid 
and I faced round indignantly, feeling I had made a rare fool 
of myself. But I was soon put into a good temper again, as a 
rough fellow patted me on the shoulder and said, “I reckon 
that’s mighty fine, kid. I seen a thing or two, and I know.” 
He glared about him chewing his quid, and continued, “ You 
steps in just, and floors him with as pretty a dust-me-down as 
ever I see; and that’s gawspel. I an’t no talker, as those as 
knows me will tell you; and I an’t practised in the art 0’ 
speaking sweet. It don’t come natural to Seaman George. 
But this I'll say ; and you can take it as long praise seeing as 
who it comes from.” Again he paused, and spitting with a 
fine effect of importance and authority he continued, “* You 
don’t need to go down on yer knees to Gawd Almighty to beg 
for a dose o’ spunk.” All this while he was dealing me savage 
slaps on the shoulder with his heavy hand, and, finishing, he 
glared round on the company as though daring anyone to 
contradict him. 

“And now,” he said, wiping his mouth, “I reckon these 
guys are waiting to drink yer health, son.” 

By this time my mother was on the scene, and Feélise, I 
was glad to notice, had taken my advice and vanished. The 
combatants too had disappeared, where I didn’t know, and 
didn’t very much care. There was a fine scuffling round the 
bar as men pressed in to fill their tankards, and I noticed 
Seaman George as he received his mug turn sharply from my 
mother to me. 

“* And what may yer name be, kid,” he asked, “so that I 
can drink to ye?” 

He turned on me a tanned weather-beaten face, with heavy 
square cheeks, and a protruding tufted chin; hard grey eyes 
under fierce brows, and scored beneath with a deep net-work 
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of wrinkles; a large mouth with compressed lips drooping 
sternly at the corners. It was a strong massive face, written 
over with the bitter story of the sea; and so far it reminded 
me of Maitland. But there was a ferocity of command in it, 
a menace of impatience, which though it was vaguely terrifying 
was yet somehow attractive in its suggestion of purpose and 
power. 

All this I noticed with a swift glance. It was borne in upon 
me with a single look while he eyed me waiting for my answer. 

* Pat Floyd,” I replied. 

For a moment his eyes widened upon me, and his jaw hung 
down, his drooping lips giving to his open mouth a ludicrously 
fish-like expression. But it was momentary merely. “ Eh?” 
he said, “ Pat Floyd? Isthatit ? I an’t too good at hearing.” 

“xeés,, J said 'Pat-Ployd.” 

He lifted his tankard. ‘‘ Mates,” he said, “I give you Pat 
Floyd. And it’s a name I shan’t forget when I’m on the 
look-out for likely cases.” 

There was a cheer and a gurgling as my health was drunk, 
but I slipped away, feeling somewhat bashful, and resumed 
my cooking; yet at heart I felt not a little flattered at what 
Seaman George had said, and I was conscious too that I had 
shown at least a praiseworthy promptitude, and had prevented 
what might have been an ugly affair. 

Then my mind switched round to its usual speculation : 
how could I make the occurrence serve my one cherished 
desire? Perhaps I had done a good stroke of business in 
winning the esteem of Seaman George, whoever he might be. 
I didn’t know whether I quite liked him. He looked as 
though he would be a stern task-master ; but I wouldn’t mind 
that if he were a just one. I wondered where he had come 
from. I couldn’t remember having seen him before. Very 
likely he had landed from the schooner that morning. And 
he seemed to be in search of likely cases. I forgot the sharp 
turn of his face as he had looked from my mother tome. Or 
if for a moment I thought he had looked at me queerly, I 
dismissed the fancy by saying he was hard of hearing and had 
not caught my name. I began to feel hopeful. 
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Then too I felt that Félise would have reason to bear a 
grudge against me for my part in the quarrel. The memory 
of her face told me clearly that she was thoroughly enjoying 
the affair when I had interrupted and cut it short. She had 
‘obviously been at the heart of it, probably with her ridiculous 
coquetry, and it had pleased her vanity to see men make fools 
of themselves for her sake, even draw knives on each other. 
I realised that here was a prime chance for me to pick such a 
quarrel with her as would make it quite impossible for us 
both to remain at home any longer. 

Altogether I was rather pleased with the business. I thought 
I spied at last the opening for which I had been seeking. And 
indeed I wasn’t wrong; though exactly how it was all to 
come about, and the amazing sequel to which it was to lead, 
were alike veiled from me. 
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I HAD baked my bread and had the dinner carefully stowed 
under the red-hot sand, and now I had half an hour or so 
before me to rest. I rose from the caboose, rubbing the dust 
and soot from my hands, and before me I saw Alan Brent. 
By his attitude he might have been standing there since the 
beginning of the world. He was perfectly motionless, survey- 
ing me absently, with his arms hanging limply at his sides, 
his hat in his left hand which was bandaged with a coarse 
untidy cloth. For a moment I was so surprised that I took 
him for an apparition, and mechanically began to cross myself. 
At that he suddenly came to life, and smiling rather ruefully 
said, “Ah, foolish child, you are still in the trammels of 
superstition, I perceive.” 

Regarding him more intently I noticed his face was bruised 
and his hair in disorder. “ You,” I retorted, “ seem to have 
been in the wars.” 

“ Say still in,” he replied, ‘for indeed there is a battle 
before me.’ 

He sat down languidly on a bench. 

“ Well,” I said, “ suppose you tell me why you are here.” 

* You would have displayed more wisdom,” he replied in 
his lofty strain, “if you had asked why I have kept away 
so long.” 

“‘ That doesn’t answer my question,” I said. 

“‘ Questions are tedious,” he retorted, “so let me obviate 
the necessity of answering them by recounting to you in brief 
the essentials of my history. My pater has obeyed the call 
to preach the discomforts of civilisation to the heathen. May 
the Saints preserve his scalp! Me he set to a desk and counter, 
where I wrote out fair and neatly bills of lading and clearance 
papers, and other highly necessary documents, which are not 
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however conducive to the spiritual life. In short, Pat, I got 
damn bored after a week of the business. And moreover I 
bethought me of Félise. So having sent my heart ahead 
I followed ; and here I am.” 

“If you’ve come for Félise,” I couldn’t help saying, “‘ you 
might have stayed away.” 

“Ah, Pat,” he rested his eyes upon me with an expression 
of such imbecile melancholy that I could hardly refrain from 
bursting out laughing, “need you aggravate the wound? 
Have I not learnt my lesson well enough without your kindly 
reminders? And I assure you, dear boy, that I will never 
forget it. Though it’s a sad thing, when you come to think 
of it, for a fellow of seventeen to have to face life with a 
shattered ideal and a broken heart.” 

Suddenly I saw the meaning of his absurd gesturings. 

“Why, it was you then,” I cried, as I understood why his 
hand was bandaged, why his face was swollen, his clothing in 
such disarray. 

“ The fellow allowed himself certain liberties,” he explained. / 
“T had but that moment entered the saloon. You can under- 
stand the sudden shattering of my expectations as I saw 
him. . . He took certain liberties with her hand... I 
struck him.” 

“And he drew his knife on you,” I put in. ‘ You were 
lucky to escape.” 

“¢ T have been to school in England,” he said loftily. “ There 
one learns the use of the dawbies, as we name them over the 
water. But to tell the truth,” he said with a change of tone, 
“JT was in a pretty tight corner. Fists are no match for 
steel.” 

“Well, here you are,” I said; “and cured of a certain 
disease. And now what do you intend to do?” 

“ California,” he answered shortly. 

* California!” I cried. 

“I will speak to you of that,” he said. “I have a friend 
to introduce to you. This evening perhaps .. .” 

“Seaman George?” I cut him short with the question. 

“Ah, you know him ?” he asked in surprise. 
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uncertainty. 

“We landed together,” Alan explained. “‘ But it was only 
just now that I spoke to the fellow. Or to be precise, that he 
spoke to me. His general appearance would not encourage 
me under ordinary circumstances to, er... Well, I was 
surveying your sign-board, Enterprise Bay. I was meditating 
on the illusions of the past and the prospect of the future. To 
be brief, he accosted me. He has an uncouth manner of 
speech. He told me among other things that I was a likely 
case.” 

“ Ah,” I said, deep in thought. 

“ Well,” Alan continued, “‘ he seems to have something to 
unfold to me. I gather that he is on the look-out for likely 


cases.” 


“ For California?” I asked. 

“* Ah, that I merely surmise,” he answered. 

My heart was beating excitedly with the promise of I knew 
not what. 

“ Did he mention me?” I asked. 

“He intimated that there was another likely case in the 
groggery, as he designated your inn,” said Alan. 

“TI wonder what it means?” I cried. And then I caught 
hold of Alan, oblivious of his bruises and wounds, and swung 
him round in a mad dance. 

He managed to release himself, and sitting down again said, 
somewhat out of breath, “I must admit that I too am not a 
little curious at what is to come, but the English do not 
express themselves quite in the same way as. . oi 

“ As an Irish and a French boy rolled into one? I laughed. 
“ Besides,” I went on, “ my heart is not broken, nor have I at 
the age of fifteen come to the end of hope, with my ideal 
shattered and life merely a delusion.” 

“You are still young,” said Alan pityingly. “ You will 
doubtless learn in time. ” 

And about this point our conversation was cut short by my 
suddenly remembering my duties as cook. I also gave a 
belated thought to Alan’s drenched clothes, for he seemed to 


I returned in some 
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.,have wandered aimlessly into the rain after the fight in the 
bar. I sent him into my mother’s private kitchen to dry 
himself, while I attended to my work. And as the men came 
in to dinner I noticed that once again the sun was shining 
from a scorching sky. 


You may be sure my thoughts went impatiently forward 
to the evening and what it was to bring, but before it came 
there was to be a fierce quarrel between Félise and myself, 
as I had anticipated. I needn’t describe it. It accomplished 
all that I had wished from it. Félise burst away from me in 
tears declaring that it was impossible to live with such a pig 
of a brother. My mother was bewildered with the clamour, 
but she understood me clearly enough when I declared that 
the time had come for me to go away. 

She hung her head submissively, and for a moment I 
wondered whether even now I should have the strength of 
purpose to abandon her. 

“You see, mother,” I tried to put the thing logically, “ it’s 
the best that could happen. I shall go to California. There’s 
gold to be found there. It’s not all dreams.” 

She turned quickly to me and said earnestly, ‘‘ Ah, no, 
Patrick, if it were all dreams, never, never would I consent. 
You must not dream, boy. It is there, the danger.” 

I knew well to what she was referring, and putting my arms 
about her said, “‘ You may trust me, mother. I have a heart 
too cold to dream.” 

She smiled up at me, for already I was taller than she. 

“Why, yes,” she said, “ you are your mother’s son. That 
is the truth.” 

Then for the second time that day I was to be surprised 
beyond words. For the door opened, and Maitland stood 
regarding us. And all the long questioning of my boyhood 
crowded back unanswered into my mind: What was the link 
that bound Maitland to my mother? What was the vow he 
had taken with my father and Red Pierre ? 

For a moment we were silent, all three. “‘ You,” my mother 
merely shaped the word on her lips. For myself I felt a pang 
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of dismay. I thought Maitland would interfere with my.. 
schemes. 

“ But why have you come?” my mother found her voice 
at length. 

““T suppose it’s the old story, Violette,” he replied. , 

“ But your ship ?”? my mother pressed him. 

“Oh, I’ve sold all that,” he said. “I can begin again here. 
It is as good as elsewhere.” 

“ But it is a shame,” my mother cried with emotion. 
“ Always I spoil your life. Always it is so.” 

“No,” he contradicted her, “ that’s not true. It is my 
pleasure to watch over you.” 

“* And indeed,” I said, for I thought he might as well have 
the news soon as late, “ you have come in good time. I am 
going to California.” 

Maitland looked at me, then quickly back to my mother. 

“You have given your consent ?” he asked. “ Why, that’s 
good.” 

I sighed with immense relief. I could have fallen upon him 
and kissed him. 

“ But listen,” said my mother ; “ it is to California he goes. 
How or when, I have not yet enquired. But it is to California ; 
that is well understood. You do not turn aside, Patrick, for 
I know not what wild chase of the impossible ?. You promise 
me?” She put it to me as a question. 

Suddenly it was borne in upon me that the enterprise which 
I felt that Seaman George was about to offer me might not 
have anything to do with California after all. For a moment 
Thungirresolute ; then, flushing hotly as I felt myself trapped, 
I nodded my head, and murmured rather an inarticulate 
consent. 

“Come, Patrick, you promise?” my mother wasn’t 
satisfied. 

“Yes, I promise,” I'said, taking the plunge, and feeling as 
it were a sudden weight of dark waters above my head. For 
all I knew I might have cut myself off from the one road to 
freedom that had ever offered itself. 

“You hear,” said my mother to Maitland, “he has pro- 
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mised. He will go to California to find us gold, but he will not 
abandon the quest for anything that may allure him. You 
will have no dreams, my son.” She put it to me more 
simply. 

And again there was silence fora moment. Then Maitland 
said, ‘ That’s good. He’s old enough to be out earning his 
bread. You’ve kept him at home long enough, Violette.” 

“‘ Ah,” said my mother sadly, “ there was abundant cause, 
the Good God knows well.” 

I think they fell into conversation on their own affairs, 
while I launched into my own dreams, for suddenly my 
meditations were shattered by the name of Red Pierre. It 
was long since I had heard it mentioned, and the sudden 
sound of it brought back vividly all that night of horror. 

“ Red Pierre!” I exclaimed. 

“T say,” it was my mother speaking, “ that there was no 
need for you to follow me. We do not hear of Red Pierre any 
more. He has vanished, that mad man. He is assuredly 
déead:” 

My heart was pacified again; and indeed I felt faintly 
amused that my mother should use the same argument 
against Maitland’s following her that I had used against her 
moving from St. John. I think my mother realised the 
humour of it herself, for she flickered a smile at me. 

“We don’t hear of him,” said Maitland, “‘ but he may not 
be dead. Yet we need not fear,” he added more gaily. “ And 
so,” he turned to me, “it may be I shall put to sea again and 
go myself to California.” 

My mother clapped her hands, and for a moment I was 
elated at the thought of Maitland’s companionship, till I 
remembered Seaman George and what he had to offer. Some- 
how I couldn’t reconcile the pictures of the two men. They 
didn’t seem to blend. For the life of me I couldn’t have said 
why. Merely there was something about Seaman George, 
honest and bluff as he seemed to be, which didn’t show up 
well in contrast with Maitland’s approved and abiding fidelity. 
I think he read the doubt in my mind, for he said, “ Ah, well, 
perhaps I am too old. We shall see.” 
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But at that I felt ashamed, and cried, “ No, no, you must 
come too.” 

** Thank you, Pat,” was all he said. ; 

For the rest of the day my hopes were in a see-saw too 
painful to be pleasant. Would I find that I had pledged 
myself to a path that I could never follow ? Would Seaman 
George have some magnificent adventure to offer which I 
should be honour-bound to refuse? It was with a thumping 
heart that I rushed to open the door when at length the long- 
delayed knock sounded upon it. 

But it was only Gabriel who entered. I fell back dis- 
appointed, and feeling rather awkward too, for I thought he 
might be in the way. I believe it was the first time I had not 
been pleased to see him. 

“ Ah, you,” I said; “ coming in?” But I didn’t hold the 
door too wide. 

He came in nevertheless, stepping stealthily. 

“ Are we alone?” he asked looking about him. 

Immediately I felt the presence of a mystery. He had 
merely to speak in that hushed voice of his to set my heart 
vibrating with a strange wonder. 

“Why, what is it?” I asked. 

** T heard them behind the mill,” he said. ‘“ Two of them, 
and a fierce strong man. Listen.” 

“ Well?” I asked breathlessly. 

“ Ah,” he went on in the same nervous way, “I couldn’t 
hear it all. But there was a boat. He told them of a boat. 
I don’t know what. I don’t know where. But high up on 
the mud, that much I heard.” 

“ A boat?” I asked. 

“Tt’s a secret,” said Gabriel, again looking about him. 
“No-one knows of it. No-one must know of it. He was very 
firm on that. He would put his knife into any man. . . He 
had some terrible oaths . . .” 

“ Well,” I asked, “and what then? Are we going to find 
the boat ? ” 

He caught me by the arm with a sudden grip that alarmed 
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me. ‘ Never in your life,” he said. “It’s an evil thing. It’s 
haunted, I should say. There’s a curse upon it. Something 
like that.” 

“ Why, what do you mean?” J asked. “ Did he say so?” 

“ Say so?” he replied. ‘I couldn’t hear all he said. But 
the way he said it . . . ‘ By the body of Jesus, boys, if you 
tell a living soul of that there craft... Like that. It must 
be a horrible boat. And it lies there lonely. Not a soul will 
go near it. And every day the ships pass by, far out to sea. 
There’s a curse upon it. Or it has a destiny. Something like 
that. I know by the way he talked.” 

I had realised by now that Gabriel had overheard some 
fragmentary dialogue and had allowed his imagination to fill 
in the gaps. 

“* Look here,” I said, “ you haven’t told me yet who these 
people were. Who was it talking, any way?” 

“Why, how do I know?” he asked me with absurd 
simplicity. ‘I couldn’t see. I just heard him. A word or 
two here and there . . . ‘ You two boys, now, you’re what 
I call a pair of likely cases .. 2 Like that.” 

I had expected as much, and now I knew. It was Seaman 
George. My heart sank, for it seemed to me that after all it 
was for some desperate enterprise that he was seeking his 
“ likely cases.” I thought there was little hope of my seeing 
California in the company of Seaman George. And yet the 
talk of the boat thrilled me with a nameless curiosity. Gabriel 
had given me the picture of some mysterious derelict lying 
forlorn, shunned by the passing ships, guarding darkly 
whatever the evil secret might be which stamped it with a 
curse, and left it in its loneliness to haunt the desolate coast. 

I knew I had submitted myself to Gabriel’s imagination. 
But the picture was in my mind, and I couldn’t move it. And 
that was the first I heard of the schooner which was soon to 
gloom my life with its own dark mystery, and for good or ill 
the image of it in my mind was never to be freed from that 
first unnatural colouring of evil in which Gabriel had invested 
it for me. It was a ship of destiny, a ship under a curse. 
From the outset I thought of it with a shrinking horror which 
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was only mastered by my purpose to be done with my tame 
and eventless career, and for better or worse take the oppor- 
tunity of freedom which the fates had offered me. 

And it was from some such state of uneasy brooding that I 


was startled by a rapping at the door, Alan and Seaman 
George had come. 
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WOULD have put Gabriel on his guard if I had had a 
moment to do so, but the door opened without ceremony, 
and the square form of Seaman George stood framed in the 
entrance. The lamp-light set his figure in relief against the 
background of the darkness beyond. For a moment he stood 
there motionless, then strode heavily into the room. Behind 
him came Alan, who shut the door after him and shot the bolt. 
Seaman George stared me up and down, then offered his 
hand in a brusque way. ‘“ Here’s fists,” he said, ‘‘ and it’s 
not to everybody I’d do as much.” 

I gave him my hand which he crushed mercilessly in his 
great fingers, watching my face to see, I felt sure, whether 
I would wince. I hope I showed no sign of the pain I felt, and 
I did my best to return the grip with what strength I could. 

It wasn’t till then that he removed his hat, looking round 
for a place to put it. And doing so he espied Gabriel in a 
corner of the room. 

He stared at him for a moment, then turning to me asked 
harshly as though I had committed some offence, ‘‘ And who 
the thunder’s this cove? Who told him to come spying here, 
any way?” 

“This is another likely case,” I had the presence of mind 
to say. “ He’s coming with me to California.” 

“ California ?” exclaimed Seaman George. “ So that’s the 
port you’re bound for, eh? ” 

I thought he might as well have the truth at once, so [ said, 
“Yes, it’s California or nothing for me.” I spoke with a 
great show of determination, but not without an inward 
trepidation, for I felt that the moment had come which was 
to decide my destiny. If Seaman George had other schemes 
in mind my hopes would be frustrated. 
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He looked at me pretty carefully for a minute or so, then, 
dropping unceremoniously into a chair, said, “ That’s what I 
like to see; set a course and steer it, and hell take wind and 
weather. You'll do all right for Seaman George, son. You’ve 
staked your coin on California, and you’re not to be bullied 
from your choice. Right-away, then. We're all in a party, 
I think. We'll make good ship-mates, you and me.” 

Then suddenly he turned full upon the half-shrinking 
Gabriel and thundered at him, ‘“‘ And what the devil are ye 
cowering there for, son? I’m given to understand you're of 
the company too, though I’m dashed if I take to the outside 
o’ ye. I only hope to Gawd ye’ve got stiffer stuff in yer guts. 
Come here, son, and let’s have a look at ye.” 

I was in an extremity of alarm for Gabriel. I thought that 
this sort of bullying was more calculated to set his eyes 
watering than give him a stiff lip; but I was mistaken in 
Gabriel. I think it was sheer anger at being so addressed that 
awoke his courage; but whatever it was he advanced to 
Seaman George with blazing eyes, and thrusting his face up 
close he said with passionate intensity, “I never asked you 
what you thought of me, didI ? But as for you, I think you’re 
a low-down son of a God-dam sea-swine, and I don’t give that 
for you!” He snapped his fingers in Seaman George’s face, 
and turned swiftly for the door. But Seaman George caught 
him by the arm and held him back. “Steady,” he said, 
“steady, kid. That’s the finest o-ration I ever heard, blame 
me if it an’t. And now you can take it that ye’re enrolled 
along of your chum here. But just get this in yer noddle.” 
He glared savagely into Gabriel’s eyes and said with emphasis, 
“‘ T’m skipper of this here turn-out, and if so be as you address 
the like o’ that to me again, it’s irons the fust offence, and 
for the second,” he paused, “ for the second, it’s a rope at the 
yard-arm.” He released Gabriel, pushing him fiercely from 
him, and swung round on Alan and me. “ And that’s for all,” 
he said ; “‘ and the sooner you knows it the better.” 

He pulled out his quid, and wrenching a piece off with his 
teeth started chewing. ‘Now then,” he said, “we can get 
to business, I reckon.” 
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Alan had been standing all this while; he drew a chair up 
beside me and sat down. I did likewise, and Gabriel, recover- 
ing himself, came timidly up to me, his courage all ebbed away, 
I knew, and squatted at my feet. I could feel him trembling 
from time to time as he watched Seaman George; and now 
and again a sharp spasm set his whole body violently shudder- 
ing. I rested my hand firmly on his shoulder to steady him. 
I believe if he had had the courage he would have got up and 
left us ; but he was too terrified to brave the wrath of Seaman 
George, and so was beguiled into an adventure which from the 
outset he feared and distrusted. 

It was some little while before Seaman George began to 
speak. The sounds of laughter and clinking pewter from the 
bar came to me like reminders from a world I was about to 
leave. For already I felt I had crossed the threshold of a new 
life. The past lay somewhere behind me like a thing already 
done with. This fierce square-jawed man with the hard grey 
eyes had but to speak, and the veil which curtained the 
future would be torn aside. I should step forth into a new 
life, a life of freedom, of adventure, of hard-won gold. I 
waited with a strange sense of expectation, for beating in my 
mind was the memory of the ship, the stranded ship that 
Gabriel had told me of. What part was it to play in the 
coming drama, this ship of destiny, this ship under a curse ? 
That there was something not altogether above board I could 
divine by the evident hesitation of Seaman George to open 
the matter which had brought him to enlist me in his service. 

Alan shifted uneasily in his seat. A sudden burst of laughter 
came ringing from the bar. He frowned angrily, and rose 
and bolted the door which led into the hut. We were now 
safe from interruption. Gabriel looked swiftly from the one 
closed door to the other, as though he were a wild creature 
caught in a trap. He shuddered, and I squeezed his shoulder 
sharply. He looked up at me, throwing back his eyes. There 
was a wildness in their black glitter. I knew he was afraid. 
But I told myself it was only his stupid imagination which 
was disturbing him. I determined to involve him in the 
coming enterprise whatever it might be. 
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““ Now see here,” Seaman George spoke at last, and his 
voice came with an alarming unexpectedness, “it’s just this 
that’s a-puzzling me. Here’s you, and you, and you,” he 
indicated the three of us, “ sharp enough kids, ’ll lay, and 
with the spirit of old Nick, the three o’ ye. And you’re all in 
the same story, that your hearts are outward bound to 
California. Well then, how is it that ye’re still on the wrong 
side o’ the continent ? ” 

“ Money,” I said shortly ; while Alan coughed, and said, 
“It’s a matter of finance.” 

“Same thing,” Seaman George exclaimed, looking from 
the one to the other of us, “ only the younker says it straight 
from the shoulder.” 

He hummed to himself, and went on, “It’s money, is it? 
A matter of fi-nance, hey? Well, if you can’t buy a ship, 
can’t ye build one?” 

“‘ There’s the provisioning, and the fittings,” I said. 

“ Hum,” he stroked his little protruding beard. “ And you 
can’t raise the coins for the fittings, hey ? ” 

“No,” I replied, “ not a cent. And even so, one’s got to 
live while the ship’s building. And I haven’t the dollars.” 

Again there was a long pause, while Seaman George watched 
us. I felt sure he was about to broach the main business now. 
I thought I could guess what he was going to suggest. My 
mind was full of the stranded ship lying abandoned in the mud. 
More than ever I felt the fatefulness of the hour, of the 
moment even. Outside, the night was still with a heavy 
stillness. The vague wash of the waves on the beach was 
more like a hush than a sound. And the pine-woods mur- 
mured with an unvarying monotony that emphasised the 
silence. For a moment even the bar was quiet. There was 
nothing to remind us as we sat there that there was any 
human life in the whole world outside that lamp-lit 
room. 

“ Then here it is,”” Seaman George broke the uneasy silence. 
“You can’t buy a ship. You can’t build a ship. Suppose I 
tell you where,” he paused watching us, “ where you can 
find a ship.” 
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“Yes, yes,” I cried eagerly, while Gabriel twitched violently 
against my knees. 

“Hey, what’s that?” Seaman George turned savagely 
upon me. “ What’s that ye’re saying, Pat Floyd?” 

I was bewildered by his sudden outbreak. He half sprang 
from his chair, gripping with both hands at the seat, and 
thrusting out his face towards me. I felt Gabriel shrink up 
against my legs. 

“Why, nothing, nothing,” I answered at a loss. “ You 
said ...IJ don’t know... You said something about a 
BRI: «41.0! 

He sank back slowly against the back of his chair, still with 
eyes intent on my face. I remember how the shadows filled 
them, and the yellow light of the lamp caught sharply against 
his cheek-bones and the tip of his little beard. He was evidently 
only half reassured on some suspicion which I could not 
understand. My thought, vague enough, was that he was 
alarmed lest already I had heard of the ship. 

It was Alan who relieved the tension. ‘‘ It appears to me, 
Captain, that your emotion is entirely unwarranted.” 

The old fellow flung round at him, exclaiming, “ It appears 
to you, does it? Blast your impudence, I say! It’s a lively 
voyage I’m to have, strike me! with the three o’ ye. Because 
I’m plain-spoken, and tell him,I like the manage of his fists, 
he must serve me with a dose of his tongue. Body o’ Jesus, 
son, ye’ll need to take a reef in that there member afore you 
go a-sailing with Seaman George. You may as well know it 
soon as late.” 

He wiped his brow. Then turning to me he began again, 
“ And you, ye’ll not need to take me up so quick and short. 
Because I tell you of a ship ... Gawd above, is it so 
mi-raculous that I should tell you of a ship? An’t I been at 
sea since the days o’ Noah? An’t I cruised these coasts, 
every bight and sound? Come then, what do ye know 0’ 
the ship?” 

The question was so unexpected that I nearly betrayed 
myself, and Gabriel choked down a little cry. 

“Why, nothing,” I said, “ nothing. I don’t understand.” 
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“You don’t understand ? ” he repeated. 

“No,” I said, “ I don’t understand.” 

“Well then, son, don’t try to,” he retorted. 

He gazed round on the three of us, while my mind was 
trying to get at the meaning of his emotion. But it was 
incomprehensible, bewildering. He began again: 

“So, we come back to the ship. I say I can tell you where 
to find one. A fine little craft, all complete, anybody’s for the 
asking. Only no-one knows of her. No-one visits those parts. 
Stranded, she is. But shovels and ropes will soon set her 
afloat again. Then with a matter of a week’s repairs, perhaps, 
cleaning, and new sails, and so forth, shell be ready for our 
needs. That’s the proposition I come to lay before ye. I been 
on the look-out this year and more for the right lads. Two 
already I sworn in, and here’s you three; and there’s the 
matter of another pair or so I know of. That'll be plenty for 
this cruise. I’m not wanting the whole o’ Canada clamouring 
for the pickings. If we get that craft afloat we’re the owners, 
and the fewer the better. See the game?” 

“‘ Have you ever inquired who the real owners might be?” 
Alan asked. 

Seaman George turned upon him. “No, nor ever will, 
blast me! If the owners can’t shift her she belongs to them 
as can. And see here,” he raised his voice threateningly, “ if 
ever you breathe a word o’ this to a living soul, by the body 
o’ Jesus, you’re a dead un! That’s flat, now. You may as 
well know what skipper you’ve berthed under soon as late. 
I don’t keep one speech for shore and another for sea. Im 
rough, and you'll find me rough. But treat me fair, and Pll 
treat you fair. I’m skipper; best mind that. And what I 
say, that’s done; mind that too. But as for this craft, that’s 
no more mine than yours. Share and share alike in whatever 
fortune she brings us, bless her timbers! But on board of 
her, I’m master. So take that.” 

There was something reassuring in the savage honesty of 
his speech. If he had tried to cajole and wheedle us I should 
have broken from the venture; but his threats, his gusts of 
temper so obviously unrestrained, seemed to me proofs of an 
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essential straightness of dealing. If he had wanted to beguile 
us into following him he could have used methods more 
calculated to allay our fears. I felt that we had seen the worst 
side of his nature, and it hadn’t been unendurable. I didn’t 
delude myself into thinking that life under his rule would be 
all honey, but at least I felt relieved from my earlier suspicion 
that there was some sinister purpose lurking beneath his offer. 

“Tm game,” I said. 

** And J,” said Alan. 

*‘That’s the talk,” Seaman George said heartily. “ And 
you, son?” He turned to Gabriel. 

I felt him wince. Then he exclaimed excitedly, “ Yes, yes ; 
I want to see the ship.” 

And once again the menace of something ominous stirred 
at my heart. Gabriel’s voice was like a spell that gave a 
mysterious distortion to ordinary things. And somehow the 
suggestion in his cry, “‘ I want to see the ship,” was enough to 
darken my mind with the shadow of a coming evil. 

“Then remember,” it was Seaman George who spoke, “ not 
a word, not a word to a living soul, or there'll not be a name 
put to the place ye’ll lie in.” 

With that he got up and left us, saying, “ You'll may be 
not hear o’ me for a day or so. But I’ll see ye soon.” 

As the door closed behind him Gabriel caught me by the 
shoulders and cried, “ Oh, Pat, whatever have you done?” 

“ Come,” I said, ‘‘ don’t be a fool.” 

* But the ship,” he cried, “ the ship!” 

“T am not convinced,” said Alan, “ of our claim to it. As 
salvage now...” 

But Gabriel cut in, “ It is an evil ship. I know it; I know 
it. It lies in the mud. Itis haunted. It is accursed .. .” 

“ Stop it,” I tried to steady him, for in spite of myself his 
nonsense alarmed me. 

“* Ah, you'll see; you'll see,” he cried, and broke from the 
room. 

‘“* Gabriel is disturbed,” said Alan. 

“'You’re mighty observant,” I retorted with some heat. 

“Come, little Pat,” he said loftily, “you must not be 
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angry with me. We’re ship-mates now, though the motives 
that banish us from our native shores are as separate as the 
poles. It is greed that spurs you; it is grief that drives me. 
And you can take it from one who has read much and suffered 
more that at the heart of every tragedy in the world there is 
to be found a woman... But I’m deuced thirsty,” he 
changed his tone. “ T’ll even dare your sister and go to the 
bar. It will be a testing of the steadiness of my heart.” He 
returned to his absurd heroics. Yet I was boy enough to envy 
him the sham tragedy which he displayed with such superb 
effect. 

However, he didn’t go to the bar. I took a bottle of wine 
from the cupboard, and filling a couple of glasses offered 
him one. 

“To California!” I gave the toast. 

We clinked glasses and drank. 

Then with his glass still half full he ioe and said, ‘“ To 
the forgetfulness of sorrow, the confusion of women, and the 
untroubled possession of the soul! ” 

But my glass was empty, and he drank to his own quietude 
of spirit in lonely state. 


CHAPTER IV 


Jo I should drag this narrative out for you as lingeringly as 
the next few weeks passed for me, you wouldn’t have the 
patience to hear me to an end. For indeed, on the tiptoe of 
excitement as I was, I found the delay before starting on the 
adventure almost unendurable. Seaman George appeared a 
few days after the meeting in my mother’s kitchen, only to 
give us orders to get our kit ready and to keep our eyes skinned 
for the next sign of him; and then he vanished again. Fora 
fortnight we saw nothing of him, and I began to wonder in my 
fretfulness whether he had thought better of the business and 
deserted us. But meanwhile I had to get everything in 
readiness. I had no money to buy the necessary kit, so I was 
obliged to open the affair to my mother as far as my oath of 
secrecy allowed me. I told her I had found a berth under a 
skipper who had a boat waiting down shore, and that I 
needed money to equip myself for the journey. J was terrified 
lest she should probe into the affair; but she merely sighed 
as though at the inevitable, and sent me one day with William 
to provide myself with what necessaries I could procure at 
Shetland. That was the one tolerable day I spent during this 
time of interminable waiting. And you can imagine that I 
togged myself up that night in the privacy of my own room, 
and examined myself in my fragment of glass as studiously as 
Félise could ever have done. It was the first time I had been 
so arrayed, and I was immensely proud of my dungarees and 
red top boots, and the sheath-knife at my belt dangling from 
its plaited yarn. I felt I had come to man’s estate, or at least 
to the estate of one who has taken his fortune into his own 
hands, and is no longer dependent on the providence and 
bounty of others. 

But still the days drew on, and Seaman George didn’t come. 

64 
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Gabriel, in spite of his terror at the prospect of berthing in 
the mysterious derelict that was to carry us to California, was 
more impatient than myself at the tedious delay. That evil 
ship had a fascination for him which seemed to allure him in 
spite of himself. “It calls me,” he would say in his excited 
way. “It has a voice, a dumb sort of voice... I don’t 
know .. . It has a message . . . Oh, why,” he would break 
out, “ why doesn’t he come?” 

Alan in the untroubled possession of his soul discoursed 
loftily on the inevitable and the consolations of philosophy. 
But if he convinced himself, he didn’t convince me. 

“TI want to get started,” I would break into his wise 
harangues. “ I’m tired of waiting.” 

“ Perhaps when you’ve started you'll want to come back,” 
he retorted. “ One never knows how well off one is until . . .” 

“Oh, stop that sort of talk,” I cried. I couldn’t allow such 
a sentence to drag itself to a finish. 

Alan had a freer hand than either Gabriel or myself, as we 
were tied more or less to our home duties. I had promised 
my mother to continue cooking till the day came for me to 
leave her. Meanwhile she had engaged a boy whom I was 
training, but I didn’t want any rumours to get abroad that 
I was going away. Chiefly I didn’t want Maitland to get wind 
of the affair, and I asked my mother not to tell him, though 
I couldn’t let her know the real reason for my reticence. 
** He'll may be want to come with me,” I said, “ and he’s got 
his work at home; he’ll do himself no good by it.” 

I felt the argument was hopelessly feeble, and wasn’t sur- 
prised when my mother said she thought it was just what 
Maitland needed. “ His heart’s never at rest but when he’s 
roaming,” she said. 

“But I’d rather he didn’t come,” was all I could say. 

My mother looked at me sadly, and said, “ Well, you’re a 
good boy, Pat, or I wouldn’t let you go at all. And I know 
the love of the young heart for liberty . . .” 

I felt she had more to say, but she kissed me suddenly and 
left me. I was rather ashamed of myself. For a reason I 
dared not formulate I felt Maitland would be in the way. 
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I couldn’t reconcile the two pictures of my new captain and 
my old guardian. And I had taken advantage of my mother’s 
yielding fondness for me to keep hidden from Maitland this 
most momentous step of my career. Still, I was bound by 
my promise to Seaman George. And yet my conscience 
wasn’t very happy. There was something shifty in the 
business that I couldn’t quite get clear. . . I was glad that 
for some reason Maitland kept away. I hardly saw him all 
this time. Indeed, I believe he only appeared once, when I 
thought in my uneasy imagination that he had something he 
wanted to say to me, so to avoid suspicion I kept steadily to 
my daily work, and left it to Alan to keep his eyes skinned for 
the signal that was to come. 

At the first reappearance of Seaman George he had made 
us known to the two others he had sworn in. They were 
brothers—Scotch—-stalwart, proud, and sullen, and about as 
communicative as a pair of gate-posts. It wasn’t much that 
we could get out of them. They didn’t promise very good 
company, but they were splendidly set up, and looked as if 
they could do a stout day’s work. We tried to fraternise with 
them, but to prevent any possible suspicion made as if we 
had met them by chance in the bar of my mother’s tavern. 
Alan struck up conversation, and ordered drinks. They 
drank soberly with hardly a word, but never returned the 
compliment. I noticed them after that, at the self-same hours 
of the day, drinking the self-same measures of whiskey, 
taciturn, self-contemplative, and each paying for his own 
noggin with exact cash. When we asked how they could account 
for Seaman George’s delay, they shook their heads and said, | 
“'Yon’s the skipper. We maunna be speirin.”” But I can’t 
pretend to imitate their brogue. Rab and Tam they called 
each other, and just so much of their names was about all we 
knew of them. ° 

Of course the summons came at last. At his second 
reappearance the Captain, as we were beginning to name him 
to each other, told us that he had enrolled three more hands, 
and that soon all would be ready. He was loading a lugger 
with provisions and fittings so that there would be no need 
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to take the ship into port after we had once got under 
way. 
“ He’ll need to avoid the customs,” said Alan, as we were 
discussing the matter afterwards. ‘“‘ And then too,” he 
exclaimed, slapping his hand against his brow, “ how 
will he manage to provide the ship with the necessary 
papers ? ” 

I hadn’t thought of that. 

“ Registration,” he continued, “log, and so forth. I can 
see, little Pat, that there may be unpleasant elements in 
appropriating a ship.” 

But thinking the thing over alone I was inclined to 
discount Alan’s fears. He was puffed up by the importance 
of his having served for a week as a clerk in a custom’s office. 
I was more inclined to share in Gabriel’s darker terrors, that 
the peril which surrounded the ship wasn’t a legal one, but 
something impalpable, preternatural. 

Meanwhile Alan kept his eyes alert for the expected signal. 
There was a certain tree that the Captain would blaze when all 
was ready. Alan was to repair to it every morning with the 
first of the light. So every night as I lay my head on the 
pillow I was in a fever of excitement for what the morrow 
might bring. We were to vanish in parties. Rab and Tam 
acted on separate orders. They were to announce their 
dissatisfaction with their work and to set out along the coast 
as though for Shetland, but when clear of the bay they were 
to make for the forest and skirt round on their tracks behind 
the little settlement. Alan being a free hand could come and 
go as he pleased. He was to choose his own method of 
vanishing. As for Gabriel and myself, I was to call on him 
early and invite him to join me on a trip to Shetland in 
William’s boat. When once there we were to make ourselves 
_ conspicuous at the wharfs pestering for a passage in any 
outward-bound ship we could find. Then we too were to 
disappear, and make our way back through the forest. We 
had the most difficult part of all as we should have the longest 
journey to make, but otherwise there would be no accounting 
for our sudden disappearance. As it was, if inquiries were 
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made for us, it would be assumed that we had found a berth in 
some ship and had sailed for California. 

I was more excited than ever when one day Alan told me 
that Rab and Tam had thrown up their work and gone. It 
was two mornings later that I heard a faint noise at my 
window. Starting up in excitement I realised it was the 
sound of sand being thrown against the pane. I sprang from 
bed and tapped on the glass to let Alan know I had heard, for 
it would have been too dark for him to have seen me. My kit 
had been ready packed any time these three weeks, and I 
hadn’t undressed since the disappearance of Rab and Tam. 
I gathered up my belongings, and crept out of the room. For 
a moment I hesitated at my mother’s door; then I opened it 
and went in. My mother was lying asleep. I stooped and 
kissed her. She stirred and opened her eyes, then suddenly 
sat up, looking at me through the dusk of the shadowy room. 

“Tm off, mother,” I said. ‘‘ The ship’s waiting.” 

She put her arms about me, and I felt her tears on my 
cheek as I bent over her. Then she pushed me away from 
her, and holding me at arms’ length said, “ And you will 
remember you of your promise, Patrick ? You will not turn 
yourself aside for a foolish dream ? ” 

“Yes, mother, I promise,” I replied, with a sudden memory 
of my father vivid in my mind. 

“The Blessed Saints preserve thee,” she said, “ and send 
thee home to thy mother.” 

And with that I left her, and must admit that with the first 
breath of the morning air about my face as I stepped from the 
house I had already forgotten her, and had sent my whole 
heart out to greet the coming adventure. 

But I needn’t linger over the journey to Shetland. Gabriel 
and J faithfully fulfilled our parts, and by the evening were 
unpleasantly notorious in the little port. Then with the 
coming on of night we bought some food, gathered up our 
kit, and set forth for the woods. The journey was tedious 
enough because of the burden of our belongings, but otherwise 
there was little difficulty about it. The woods were pretty 
clear of undergrowth, and the ground between the pines was 
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hard and firm, except where a drift of sand made going some- 
what laborious, or a rivulet made a space of sodden soil. We 
pushed on all through the night, guiding ourselves chiefly by 
the sound of the sea, for the stars weren’t easy to distinguish 
for the maze of branches overhead. With the morning we 
were past Enterprise Bay, and were thoroughly weary when 
at length we came to the river which we were to follow to the 
sea. There the rest of the party would be gathered, and the 
Captain would have his lugger hidden in readiness. 

It all went well, and we were glad to be aboard and to 
snatch a few hours sleep before the tide rose and took us out 
to sea. The moon was high up when we hoisted sail, fresh 
enough now, and eager for the adventure. The Captain 
seemed to know the coast well, for we sailed all night with a 
smart breeze on our port quarter, and the dark pine-woods on 
the starboard showing up black against the western sky. The 
Captain remained at the tiller, a thoroughly seamanlike figure 
leaning back into the wind, and with one eye on the coast-line 
and one on the sail. Snuggled down amongst my kit I watched 
him in my moments of waking, while the ship rose and sank 
and the sea swished beneath us, and fell with a muffled 
murmur on the beach. As I awoke from some uneasy dream 
born of fatigue and excitement there was something wonder- 
fully reassuring in the masterful image, and I would fall 
asleep again relieved and composed. If I had any doubts of 
Seaman George they were dispelled by the vision of him poised 
at the tiller. At last I settled to an untroubled sleep, to be 
awakened at the glimmer of morning to take my turn at look- 
out. Immediately I blinked all sleep out of my eyes, and 
taking up my position at the bows gazed intently ahead into 
the empty spaces of the sea, while the sky to the east turned 
grey and the shore to the west took gradual shape and 
colour. 

It was a little before sunrise that we stood about and ran 
in a slanting course for land, with the wind astern of us filling 
the lugsail and sending the clumsy craft lumbering uneasily 
forward. I noticed then how heavily laden she was, and how 
laboriously she lifted her head to the rise of the waves; and 
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several times a sea caught her stern a jarring buffet which set 
her timbers shuddering. Close in shore as we were it was my 
first real taste of the sea, and I began to wonder what it must 
be like in mid ocean in the stress of a storm. But that was 
merely a passing thought. My chief attention was given to 
the shore for which we were running. 

As we drew nearer I could:see a muddy beach rise darkly 
out of the water, with trees straggling back to a dense line of 
tamarac and cedar. But I could make out no likely landing- 
place, nor any sign of a stranded ship to either hand as far 
as my eye could reach. And then of a sudden I spotted an 
opening in the beach. There was a creek or the mouth of a 
river, I couldn’t tell which, cutting into the land, but from a 
distance the lines of the mud flats to either side were so 
merged into one that no inlet was apparent from the sea. 
The skipper evidently knew the coast well. Though the 
waters were already yellow beneath us, and to me seemed 
treacherously shallow, he set no linesman to take the sound- 
ings, nor did he shorten sail, but ran steadily before the wind 
full for the creek, which seemed to widen as we approached 
it like a mouth opening to swallow us. And soon to port and 
starboard we were closed in with a stretch of black mud flats 
set thick with forest trees. I became aware of Gabriel at my 
side, peering eagerly ahead as we rounded each winding bend 
of the channel, and the rest of the party were astir; but my 
attention was for the first sight of the ship, for I felt that this 
dismal and deserted country must be her hiding-place. I 
surveyed it not without a shudder. It was so lonely, so 
melancholy. The water was thick and dark; the mud-banks 
not even red as I had known them in the Bay of Fundy, but 
black as though perpetually liquid and unstable. You felt 
you would not trust yourself upon them; they would slowly 
open and suck you down. And occasionally the dark shadow 
of a submerged flat showed vaguely under the water, or rotting 
timbers floating by bumped heavily against our sides; and 
in spite of my faith in Seaman George I hardly expected the 
boat to win safely through the treacherous shallows. I threw 
an instinctive glance behind me for a passage of escape; but 
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all sight of the sea was shut out by the dark wall of woodland 
that now on all sides closed us in, silent and inscrutable. 

To the left the shore was unbroken, but to the right we 
passed many inlets, and occasionally the coast seemed to 
break up and merge into a space of ugly swamp. And then 
as we rounded a bend the water divided. It might have been 
an island before us; at the time I didn’t know; but what I 
saw was a stretch of wasted woodland, with the blackened 
stumps of older trees standing up stiffly among a new growth of 
baby poplars and willows and the dark green spurs of young 
conifers, with whortleberry and huckleberry bushes in 
between. I knew at a glance what that meant. Some while 
ago—I put it at ten years or so—there had been a forest fire. 
But why it hadn’t leapt the channel to either side I couldn’t 
imagine. Far wider waters than these had proved no obstacles 
as I well knew. It was unnatural, to my experience at least, 
to find this island, if island it were, picked out for the fury of 
the fire, while to either hand the crowded woodlands had 
remained untouched. And with the sense of a mystery uneasy 
at my heart I realised we were swinging round for the left-hand 
channel, with the burnt space of woodland on our right ; and 
suddenly Gabriel gripped me by the shoulder, and pointing 
far along the bank on the left whispered harshly at my ear, 
P pee... vee.) there’ x, 0.) He struggled to speak, (but 
stood dumbly pointing with a trembling hand. 

High up on the ugly mud, like a grey ghost against the 
shadowy woodlands, lay the mysterious ship we had come 
with such secrecy to steal. 


bets Lil. 
CEDAR CREEK 
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M~ mind immediately filled with questions. We had 
1¥i come in with the morning tide which now must have 
been nearly at the full, yet the ship lay far up on the shore 
with an immense space of mud between it and the water. The 
line of the woods began almost immediately beyond it, but a 
few trees straggled sporadically on the hither side. How, I 
asked myself, had the ship come into such a position? And 
how once there was she ever to be moved? She was settled 
well into the mud; so well that she stood up almost straight 
as though actually afloat in that black and horrible sea. But 
if we were to dig her out, and drag her to the water, I thought 
it would have been quicker to have built ourselves another 
vessel. 

The mud, I noticed, was at its widest here. There was a 
weary stretch of it, lying flat to the eye up to the line of the 
woods. And looking about me I soon discovered the reason. 
We were not in a lagoon, but at the mouth of a river. The 
inlets we had passed on our right probably formed a delta; 
but however that might be, beyond the wasted stretch on our 
right I could see the shore again curving round to a wide 
opening which was obviously the main stream. And it was 
opposite this that the ship lay stranded. I guessed, and after-. 
wards found my surmise was correct, that all the land tothe 
left was a long narrow island laboriously heaped up by the 
age-long deposits of the sluggish stream. The harbour bar 
had swollen into a harbour wall, and now hid the river from 
anyone looking landward from the sea. 

And it was just at this point, where the mud lay widest, 
and I feared softest and deepest, that our ship had chosen to 
strand itself, running high up into the land on the top of what 
must have been a fabulous spring-tide. And with ropes and 
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shovels, so Seaman George had said, we were to haul it from 
its captivity and set it once more afloat. The project didn’t 
look very hopeful. Already I had a horror of that treacherous 
space of mud. And the ship standing up there so serenely 
looked so contented with her lot that she seemed to have 
sealed a pact with the weary country that held her therea 
captive. 

Then I realised that we were heading away from the 
stranded ship towards the opposite shore, and my mind was 
jerked from its uneasy brooding by the sharp voice of the 
Captain giving orders. At once all was bustle. Rab and Tam 
were busy with the halyards, and the sail came down with a 
fine rattling and slapping. I found myself at the bows with a 
coiled rope in my hand ready to fling as we came within 
casting distance of the jetty. For though I hadn’t seen it 
before I became aware of a rough jetty running out from the 
wasted island—for it proved to be an island, one of many in 
the deltaed mouth of the river—and at the head were three 
figures standing by waiting for us to touch. I remembered 
that the Captain had told us of three more hands that he had 
enlisted ; these were evidently they, and he must have sent 
them on ahead as an advanced guard. One was swinging out 
over the water with a hand stretched for the rope. I cast it, 
and he caught it, quickly winding it to a stout post. There 
was no capstan. The lugger nosed round towards the jetty, 
and from the stern Alan cast another rope which brought us 
square again; and soon we were safely alongside, bumping 
and rubbing against the timbers. It was the work of a 
moment to make all fast ; and at the word of the Captain we 
had soon bundled over the side. 

But all that I needn’t go into in detail. I know we were 
not given long for our breakfast, which we found prepared 
for us in a rough shelter, which at one end was fitted up with 
bunks, and at the other with a long carpenter’s bench, untidily 
strewn with saw-dust and shavings. We had hardly time to 
make the acquaintance of our three new ship-mates, whom 
we found to be a romantic trio of boys who had run away 
from school in England and had got abroad as stowaways. 
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They were still bubbling with the optimism of inexperience, 
and seemed ready for any romantic enterprise. They were 
gay and callow, but infinitely preferable to Rab and Tam. 
Harry, Jack, and Martin, their names were, and there was 
something about them which was new to my experience: a 
freshness and heartiness which later I learnt to associate with 
the English boy. But we had scarcely learnt to distinguish 
them from each other before the Captain had whistled us 
away to commence operations on the stranded ship. 

He had been all night at the tiller, but he showed no 
weariness, nor did he expect us to show any. There was a 
little rowing-boat on the shore, in which the advanced guard 
had come. We quickly piled into it our shovels and some 
hauling tackle, and set out across the water for a preliminary 
onslaught on the vessel. The river was wide here, almost like 
a lake, and as we rowed over I turned my head from time to 
time to glance at the ship. She puzzled me more and more as 
we approached. She was a two-masted schooner, though it 
was difficult to judge of her size. Her sails were furled, and 
all looked ship-shape and tidy, as far as I could tell, as though 
she were lying in harbour. The foremast was rigged with 
top- and top-gallant-sails, but otherwise the sails were of the 
usual fore-and-aft schooner pattern. The grey hull stood out 
clearly against the dark trees, and as we touched shore I could 
see that the grey was merely the weather-stained relic of what 
must once have been the usual beautiful white of the Canadian 
ships. It added to the sense of sterile desolation which 
pervaded that expanse of mud, for it seemed to me that a 
beautiful thing had been trapped in that evil place till its 
loveliness had not so much faded as been assimilated into the 
barrenness which closed it about. 

“Nip over, kid,” the Captain called to Gabriel who was at 
the prow; “ you're the lightest.” 

The significance of his words was soon clear. Gabriel 
jumped over the gunwale, and seemed to vanish as though he 
had fallen into deep water. He gave a sharp cry, and clutched 
at the boat, floundering knee-deep in the mud, and struggling 
to clamber back again. But the Captain thundered at him to 
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go on, cursing him for having no more guts than a louse; and 
with a frightened look at us he turned and waded forward a 
step or two. But it was clear that he couldn’t proceed. The 
soft mud rose higher about his legs with every step. ‘“‘ Come 
back then,” the Captain called to him, and we stretched out 
our hands to him, and with difficulty extricated him from the 
insidious slime. He tumbled panting into the boat, while we 
strained at the oars to get her clear of the shore. “ Further 
up,” the Captain said shortly, and we rowed on to where 
there promised to be a firmer landing. Gabriel seemed to 
have had a fine fright, for he kept on saying to me, “ It’s 
horrible . . . Itsucks you . . . It sucks youon purpose .. .” 
And we were all to learn the meaning of that soon enough. 
There seemed'to be a deliberate malice in that mud. You 
didn’t simply sink in it; you felt yourself dragged down, as 
though there were some hateful creature below there with 
coils and tendrils slowly folding you round. To set foot in it 
was to put yourself in the power of something malicious 
which was lusting for your body. It was terrifying; it was 
disgusting. 

We found a landing at length some distance from the 
schooner. We dragged the boat ashore and made for the 
firmer ground of the woodland, though even there the mud 
covered our ankles. And so wheeling back on our tracks we 
came at length to the stranded ship, and I was able to lay 
hands on it, and feel as it were that a strange dream had come 
true. But glancing up I saw that where the name should have 
been all traces had been carefully removed ; and that brought 
back to my mind all the’questions that had perplexed me 
with my first view of the vessel. 

But there was no time for mooning. We were soon stripped 
to our shirts and shovelling away at the mud. The sun came 
up and looked upon our labour. Across the flat and desolate 
shore the heat shimmered like the smoke of a fire. We said 
nothing to each other as we threw the spade-fuls of black 
slime over our shoulders, only to see the mound we were 
making slowly and insidiously slide back into the trench 
about the vessel. I wondered what was the use of it all. If 
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we could dig the ship clear before the evening it would be as 
fast again by the morning. 

The Captain called a halt, and deliberately cursed the 
unstable stuff that refused to yield its prey. “I reckon it’s 
another way we'll have to go about it,” he said. He explained 
curtly what we were to do. We were to drive in stakes and 
board them up to build a wall on either side of the schooner, 
some two yards from it, and throw the mud over the barrier 
as we cleared it from under the ship. As the channel deepened, 
the stakes would need to be driven in further, and boards 
added as the mound outside rose. And this channel would 
have to be lengthened gradually right down to the shore. 
I thought of Gabriel floundering in the mud_as he had tried 
to land, and wondered how we were to carry our channel 
through the yielding quagmire at the water’s edge. But the 
Captain had a scheme for that too. We were to make hurdles 
and lay them down the shore in a roadway as we advanced. 
That would at least enable us to keep our footing while we 
dug. For the rest it would be a matter of driving in long 
stakes and supporting them with cross pieces as firmly as we 
could. Still, that could wait, the Captain informed us. The 
thing was to get to work at once with cutting stakes and 
building up the walls for the channel. He swore by the body 
of Jesus that he would either move that schooner down to the 
water or bring the water up to float the ship. 

And so it was that the long battle began. I don’t intend to 
describe it all. It was a day-to-day struggle with a hateful 
and treacherous foe. Now it would be a stake that collapsed, 
which meant a weary undoing of several hours’ toil to build 
up the wall again. And then we found the mud got softer as 
we dug down deeper, and oozed between the plankings of the 
barriers. And the hurdles we made to prevent ourselves from 
being sucked into the mire gradually sank beneath us and 
disappeared, which meant further construction and further 
delay. But the channel did open out as we worked, and began 
to stretch beyond the ship down towards the water. But 
meanwhile the weeks passed. And although we were clearly 
winning our way yard by yard we became possessed of the 
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sense of struggling against something unnatural, incalculable, 
something which might of a sudden turn upon us and over- 
whelm us with an unforeseen calamity. For always there was 
that suggestion of a lurking purpose in the mud we were 
fighting. It wasn’t an inert enemy that must inevitably be 
defeated with time. It was an evil and cowardly thing that 
always seemed on the watch for a weak point to strike. By 
its continual oozings, its steady weight against the boards 
warping them inwards here and there in dangerous bulges, its 
hateful way of rising up from under the barriers in the night 
and filling the trench with a thin black liquid almost impossible 
to shovel away, its obvious league with the sudden rain- 
showers which swooped down upon us from time to time, 
turning the channel into a quagmire, and loosening the grip 
of the stakes—by all these tactics of a sullen and insidious 
resistance to our onslaught upon it we came to feel the presence 
of a deliberate opposition, resentful, malicious, cunning, and 
altogether immeasurable and incalculable. 


On the first evening, tired as we were, we were too excited 
to turn in till far into the night, and the Captain left us to 
ourselves. We sat outside our hut about a blazing fire of 
brushwood and cones, exchanging confidences. Rab and Tam 
sat silent, with unmoved faces, except as the leaping firelight 
caught them, playing strange tricks with their surly gravity. 
But our three new chums had much to tell of their adventures, 
chatting eagerly and all together, interrupting, supplementing, 
confusing, contradicting, till we had some sort of vague idea 
as to their story, and a very clear conception of their eager 
buoyancy and gay romanticism. 

Alan chided them in his lofty way, and I think they were 
heartily amused at him. But Gabriel sat very quietly beside 
me, holding out his hands to the blaze, and hardly heeding 
the rapid prattle about him. At length he twitched me by 
the sleeve and said he was going to turn in. I bade the rest 
good-night, and went with Gabriel. He lay on a bunk beneath 
me. Before he went to sleep he said to me, “I shall dream of 
that mud, Pat.” 
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“Oh, nonsense,” I retorted. I curled myself up and was 
asleep almost at once. 

I woke with a strange sound in my ears. I sat up alarmed, 
and realised that it was Gabriel who was saying in a hushed 
whisper, “ Pat, Pat, are you awake?” 

“Why, what is it?” I asked in the same tone, feeling 
stupidly a-tremble with the sudden waking. 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘ come and look.” 

I slipped quietly off my bunk, and followed him from the 
hut. We crept away a little distance to where we could see 
across the water. The channel lay in moonlight, and far over 
among the further shadows I could just see the blur of the 
grey hull of the schooner. 

“Look,” said Gabriel pointing, “‘ look, Pat.” 

“Well, what?” I said. I could see nothing extraordinary. 

Gabriel shuddered and said, “ It’s horribly quiet.” 

* Quiet ?” I exclaimed. The night was loud with the 
roaring of bull-frogs from the surrounding marshes. “ I don’t 
call it quiet.” 

“ But it is,” said Gabriel, “it’s frightfully quiet. I don’t 
like it . . . Can’t youhear? Beneath all that .. . A sort of 
heavy hush ...I don’t know... It’s like that mud, 
closing all about you. . .” 

* Look here,” I said, beginning to feel annoyed, “‘ you woke 
me to see something. What is it?” 

“‘ Well, you can’t see it,” he answered. “It seems to have 
gone. I saw something, a moving, a sort of waving . . . Over 
there . . .” he pointed to the schooner. 

“ You’ve been dreaming,” I said. “I can’t see anything.” 

“I saw it,” he said obstinately. “‘ A sort of beckoning . . 
I thought you might come with me and see.” 

“ What?” I cried. “Go across . . . Good heavens, what 
a fool you are sometimes, Gabriel.” 

“ All right,” he said dejectedly. ‘‘ You needn’t think I 
want to go... I hate that ship, I tell you.” He spoke with 
a sudden fierceness. ‘“ Yes,” he added to himself, “ I hate it.” 

“Come along,” I said, “ come back to bed.” I took him by 
the arm and tried to urge him away. But he seemed to have 
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sunk into a lethargy. He didn’t stir. The roaring of the frogs 
came like a huge voice as of some tortured creature of the 
swamps. It was continuous like a cry of anguish, like the 
witless ravings of a man in delirium. As you listened to it, it 
haunted you by its unchanging persistence. It was the bitter 
loneliness of the desolation made audible, and beside it 
nothing could be heard. The water was at low ebb, and made 
not a murmur. The dying moon shone glistening on the 
exposed level of mud, and spread a path of smooth yellow 
light across the water. The air was utterly windless. The 
forest had no voice. I thought for a moment I could feel the 
silence Gabriel had spoken of, the silence beneath the croaking 
of the frogs, a sort of heavy hush . . . a hush heavy as the 
mud that I had felt closing about me all the day... . 

I shuddered. ‘‘ Come,” I said, “come to bed, Gabriel. 
You'll make me dream too.” 

“ Ah, you’ve felt it?” he questioned me quickly, rousing 
from his absorption. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I retorted angrily. I was 
beginning to feel uneasy in the spell of the ominous quietude, 
broken only by that continuous roaring which might have 
been the voice of the uneasy silence itself. 

“You will know, you will know,” he said. Then suddenly 
he pointed to the schooner. “See . . .” he cried harshly. 

The moon had touched it, and for a moment it stood up 
luminously clear against the dark background. I rubbed my 
eyes and gazed, for I could have sworn I had seen something 
move upon it, even at that distance. I strained my eyes 
across the water, but everything danced stupidly before me. 
I could distinguish nothing. I didn’t know what to do. If 
indeed there were anybody on the ship it might be as well to 
investigate. But all seemed still again. And the possibility 
of illusion was so easy in the moonlight that I told myself it 
was nothing, that I had imagined it all, and that it was 
Gabriel’s fancy that had caught me unawares and betrayed 
me into a folly. 

“You see,” he whispered, “I was right. It is there.” 

“* Well then,” I said, ‘‘ let’s go across and investigate.” 
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“No, no,” he cried, clutching me. “I couldn’t.” 

“Look here,” I said angrily, “ you woke me up for that 
very purpose, and now you say you can’t.” 

“ Well, I can’t,” was all he answered sullenly. 

“Then I’m going back to bed,” I declared, and turned to 
leave him. I gave one last glance at the schooner. It was 
barely distinguishable now. The moonlight was off it, and it 
lay the merest blur of pallid grey far among the shadows. If 
there were anyone there I said he could stay there for me. I 
thought I would tell the Captain in the morning. 

I left Gabriel still gazing across the water. I was annoyed 
with him for his stupid fancies. I was also not a little 
unnerved. The sense of loneliness was oppressive. And 
argue as I might I couldn’t dispel the feeling that there was 
something unnatural, inexplicable, about that nameless and 
deserted ship. I pulled the blankets over my shoulder, but 
I couldn’t keep the questions out of my mind. How had it 
come there? Why had it been left there? As far as I had 
been able to see it was a well-built craft, tight and serviceable. 
There was nothing apparent from the outside at least which 
suggested why it had been deserted. Yet there it was, high 
above the water, with no sign of the hand that had set it 
there; empty and derelict, with no sign of a reason for its 
abandonment. - 

I fell from one uneasy dose to another, with the schooner 
figuring fantastically in my dreams, till I was awakened by 
the Captain’s whistle shrilling at the door of the hut. And as 
I jumped from my bunk the absurd illusions of the night 
melted away, and I knew I would never have the audacity to 
mention to the Captain the childish credulity into which 
Gabriel had betrayed me. 
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EVERAL times I heard Gabriel rise at night and steal 

out of the hut, but only once again did he deliberately 
wake me. It wasn’t to look at the schooner this time, but to 
listen to a noise he thought he could hear in the woods about 
us. “A sort of creeping. . . Then it stops to listen . . .” 
_hesaid. There may have been the suggestion of rustling among 
the berry-bushes, but this was only to be expected. A forest 
is usually a noisy place at night and the surprising thing to 
me was, not the possible presence of some creeping thing close 
at hand, but the unnatural stillness of the whole place. There 
seemed hardly a living thing except the frogs. I was angry 
with Gabriel. For one thing I couldn’t hear the sound he had 
called me to listen to. For another thing his nocturnal 
prowlings added to the impression that was increasing upon 
us all that there was a sinister mockery in the thick and 
sluggish river that idly rose and fell with the tides, a brooding 
watchfulness in the mournful walls of the woodland that 
closed us from all healthy view of the hills or the sea, a 
cowardly persistence of hostility in the all-enveloping mud. 
It wasn’t merely the loneliness, nor the sense of captivity, nor 
even the bare monotony of the country. There was something 
beneath and above, something which we couldn’t define, 
hardly dared to hint at, but which we all felt, and knew we 
all felt, by the loathness we showed to part from each other, 
by the gradual vanishing of all laughter from our converse, 
and by the strange silences which would sometimes hold us 
tongue-tied and spell-bound about our fire at night. And all 
this troubling impression was increased by Gabriel’s behaviour. 
I wasn’t the only one who was annoyed with him. The 
English boys, who at first had relished his nervous chatter 
about the haunted ship and the fate that held it stranded, 
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began little by little to sheer away from him. It was clear 
that he disturbed them, brought a chill to their ardour. It 
was no longer, “‘ Oh I say, how ripping. It’s like a story ina 
book.” But, “Oh stow it, Gabriel; you make a fellow 
dream.” So now, listening for the sound that didn’t come, 
and which if it had come I told myself would be nothing more 
than the stirring of a fox or a stoat, I allowed my peevishness 
to get the better of me, and told him plainly that he was 
giving way to a stupid nervousness. 

“You see things, and you hear things,” I said, “ but 
nobody else can see them or hear them. You come to us with 
stories of ghosts waving to you from the ship, and people 
prowling about the hut, and goodness knows what. It’s 
about time you grew up. You’re just a baby frightened at 
every sight and sound. And at any rate you needn’t bother 
us with your fancies. You can keep them to yourself in 
future.” 

I was surprised at the heat with which I spoke. I didn’t 
know till then how shaken I was by the unnerving mystery of 
the place. I tried to moderate my anger, but lost control of 
myself. I can’t remember all I said, but by the end I was in 
that state when one hardly recognises one’s own voice. 

“ There,” I ended, “ now let’s forget all about it. Come 
along to bed, old man. It’s sleep you need.” 

Sleep?” cried Gabriel... “Look here...” He had 
listened without a word, but I knew now that his anger must 
have been steadily rising. He was in a fine temper with me 
by the time I had finished. “ Let’s forget all about it, you 
say? And I’m a superstitious little fool, am I? Well, you 
can go and sleep, if you like. I tell you I’m keeping awake. 


There’s something, someone, I don’t know what... It 
doesn’t mean us any good prowling about the place like 
this. . . If you can sleep through it all, well I can’t. . 


And the ship too. . .” 

“ Oh, cut out the ship,” I cried, and left him. 

After this Gabriel held aloof from me, and indeed from 
most of us. He seemed to retire into himself. We could see 
he was perpetually brooding on some matter that disturbed 
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him. But we didn’t want to be disturbed, so we left him to 
his silence and his secrecy. I was more than a little conscience- 
stricken, for it was to some extent my fault that he had 
embarked on the adventure. I knew his peculiar disposition, 
and might have guessed something of the consequences in 
bringing him on an expedition which I had known well enough 
wasn’t altogether above-board. But the truth was, I was 
afraid of Gabriel because I was afraid of myself. And then of 
late he seemed to have chummed up pretty well with Alan, 
who alone of our party didn’t shun him in these days. For 
Alan, in the high philosophy of his soul, and fortified with the 
consolations of an immense pipe, was proof against the spooks 
and goblins of nervous depression which assailed our lesser 
minds. As I drew away from Gabriel, Alan drew nearer to 
him, and, if anything, became thicker with him than I had 
ever been. He would rebuke us in a fatherly way for our 
treatment of the child, as he called him. ‘“ He has a theory,” 
he would say, “and a theory challenges examination and 
experiment. We shall see.” I left him to his experimenting ; 
and when I thought I heard him slipping away at night to 
accompany Gabriel on some mad prowling, I felt less inclined 
to accuse myself of forsaking my little chum. And often too, 
when we were all gathered round our fire at night, exchanging 
confidences, yarning, smoking, sipping our rum, and sometimes 
falling into long spells of silence listening uneasily to the 
roaring frogs, or rarely enough to the wind in the trees, or 
some remote inland echo that told of a life far away from our 
curiously secluded world, Alan and Gabriel would rise and 
leave us, or would draw together and fall into whispers with 
each other. At such times I watched them furtively, and I 
must admit with a touch of envy; for if I had wished, it 
might have been to me that Gabriel would have been pouring 
his hushed and hurried talk. And I could see Alan’s pipe 
redden and grow dull as he puffed and listened, weighing 
doubtless in his philosophic mind the pros and cons of Gabriel’s 
theory. 

At first Seaman George didn’t join us in the evenings. He 
had a shack of his own at some remove from ours, and J dare 
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say he had matter enough to occupy his time while we were 
idly gossiping. But as the days wore on he would from time 
to time wander round to our circle, sometimes standing up 
just within the fire-light, a silent figure hardly distinguishable 
from the blackness, and sometimes squatting down in our 
midst, and treating us to some fierce old story of the sea. He 
had a rough vigour of speech which pleased us, and evidently 
he had had a thrilling experience or two in his time which shed 
a certain glamour of romance about his square heavy person. 
He made no pretence of being better than he should be; and 
in fact was never tired of reminding us that he was rough, and 
that we would soon learn to pity our skins if we ever fell foul 
of him. But we preferred that to a soft deceiving talk which 
would merely have left us guessing at what to expect of him 
when once embarked for good or ill. As it was he was clearly 
the master. There was no thought of disobeying the 
least hint of a command. And we never grumbled. After 
all we were merely a handful of inexperienced boys. Rab 
and Tam, stalwart and surly though they were, hadn’t yet 
touched on twenty. But Seaman George was plainly a 
master of men, learned in the hard knowledge of discipline 
and rule. 

He would tell us how as a nipper, “‘ when I couldn’t peep 
over my dad’s top-boots,” he had declared he was going to 
sea. And as a result his father had taken him on a voyage, 
which he swore he could remember, every port, every squall, 
every ship they hailed, and returned home an accomplished 
sea-man of three years old. “ That’s how it was they called 
me Seaman George,” he said, glaring at us in a way he had 
as though challenging us to contradict him, “and the 
name’s stuck to me ever since like an old skipper to an old 
ship.” 

He had never left the sea from that time on, he told us, 
serving before the mast and rising by merit in the true Blue- 
nose fashion, “ not like your brass-button lime-juicer gentle- 
men of the Port of London,” he frowned at the English boys, 
“‘ who feed dainty and berth soft and hob-nob with the skipper, 
and think themselves Gawd Almighty.” And he had served 
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under some hard masters in his time, Bully Forbes and the 
rest of them; and sitting there with the red glow of the fire 
playing about him, and the immense blackness beyond 
drawing out and closing in as the flames leapt and fell, he 
would thrill us with stories of unbelievable horror and cruelty, 
all the more frightful because they were so obviously true. 
The unadorned bluntness of the narrative was only too sure 
a witness to its underlying reality. And all that I had ever 
heard of the Blue-nose skipper and his bucko mate would rush 
back into my mind as [ listened to him describing some fierce 
deed of wickedness on the high seas. And at times I thought 
of Red Pierre and the name he had made for himself. And 
once, so vividly did the wild face with the matted hair and the 
red brow come into my mind, that I asked him point-blank, 
“‘ Have you ever sailed with Red Pierre ? ” 

He stopped short in his talk and turned on me quickly as 
he had done that night in my mother’s kitchen at Enterprise 
Bay. The fire-light leapt swarthily about his face, framing 
it luridly against the darkness. “Red Pierre, did you 
say?” he found his voice. ‘“ Red Pierre. . . Now where 
in thunder have you heard tell of Red Pierre?” 

I had never told a soul of that night when I had seen him, 
and I didn’t intend to speak of it now. 

“ From the parts I come from,” I answered, “ they used to 
talk of him. They told stories of him.” 

“Stories?” he cried. ‘‘ What stories, son? Come now, 
what stories did they tell of Red Pierre ? ” 

“ Frightful stories,” was all I answered, feeling for some 
unnameable reason that I had trodden on dangerous ground 
and had need to step warily. 

He glared at me for a space; but what was in his mind I 
couldn’t tell, as the leaping fire-light distorted every 
feature filling, his eyes with immense shadows like the 
eyes of a skeleton, and lighting up his cheeks with a lurid 
red. 

“ Because,” he said at length, “it’s not wise to talk of Red | 
Pierre. And for why? Because Red Pierre had a long arm 
and could reach almost wherever he wanted to.” He stretched 
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a hand out of the darkness and gripped my wrist. ‘“‘ He was 
a bad man, was Red Pierre; and I say it as don’t pretend to 
be voyaging to the Port 0’ Heaven; and I say it too as ought 
to know better than to be blabbing of him with the forest 
a-listening at my back.” 

He peered over his shoulder into the darkness with as 
unnerving a suggestion of uneasiness as Gabriel could have 
put into such a gesture. 

“ But surely,” I said, and for some reason I spoke hardly 
above a whisper, “ surely he is dead.” 

He turned slowly back on me, then looked round on the 
others who were watching him with a strange fascination. 

“ See here,” he put it, “if it weren’t that Red Pierre an’t 
been heard on these five years and more I’d not so much as 
be risking the mention of his name. As ’tis I’m still not so 
fond of a short shrift and a knife in my guts as to go talking 
moren’s healthy about that man. He’s dead, you say? 
Well, may be he is; but then equally well may be he an’t. 
I’ve never had the truth o’ that; and if you ask me no-one 
rightly knows the truth of it. He may be under the earth; 
but he may be lurking in this very forest for all we know to 
the contrary. And if he was to come creeping about this 
blaze and heard me holding forth to you nippers about some 
thundering horror of his, best out o’ mind, well, I wouldn’t 
be best pleased, and that’s gawspel.” 

The suggestion in his words sent my mind swinging to 
Gabriel and his fancies. Could it be that the creature he 
thought he had seen and heard was none other than Red 
Pierre himself? Was he still alive? Or for the matter of 
that had he risen from the dead, and was he now lurking in 
the neighbourhood, taking stock of our doings? Was it the 
shadow of his dark presence which haunted the weary place, 
frightening the silence, oppressing the loneliness ? I had seen 
him once only in my life; but all the terror of that night with 
its accompaniment of shrieking storm came back upon me, 
and I felt myself closed in by the menace of some stealthy and 
evil presence at watch for our undoing. 

A cracking of twigs and the sound of footsteps set my heart 
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hammering ; and I could read the nerviness of my companions 
by the way they one and all jumped round to the noise. But 
it was only Alan and Gabriel who had been wandering on 
their own. They came up to the circle of fire-light and sat 
down quietly on the edge. 

Seaman George commenced an oath which trailed off into, 
“ Youisit? You're a fine unnatural pair, you are, frightening 
us with your creeping up out o’ the dark. Come and sit down 
in the light like Christians, and be damned to you!” 

He fell to musing while we watched him. He swallowed the 
last drop of his rum. ‘“ Because,” he began, as though con- 
tinuing some meditation, “ you'll hear stories of him . . .” 

“Of who, may I ask?” put in Alan politely, as he drew 
out his pipe and filled it. 

“* Of who ? ” thundered the Captain. “ Am I to shout the 
name for all the globe to hear?” 

“ We’re talking of Red Pierre,” I said. 

“Yes, that’s it,” the Captain went on somewhat more 
quietly. ‘Gawd knows what’s the matter with me. But 
talking o’ that man, and in this fever-hole of a Gawd-dam 
swamp, it fair gives me the jumps.” 

He chewed savagely at his quid, and continued : 

“Tf you want stories of Red Pierre, well there are stories 
enough, true too and as bad as you could stomach, though I 
guess the guys on shore don’t get the clean end o’ the stick 
when they get yarning of Red Pierre. Cos things like that, 
you see, don’t get spoken straight from the shoulder. You 
get a buzzing here and a whisper there, and some cove with a 
crank in his brain for putting two and two together and 
making five, comes out with a fine yarn that’s about as like 
the truth as a cod’s like a whale. Such like things don’t get 
told right way on. And for why? Because them that knows 
them are too wise to let on a word o’ the truth. Yarns does 
nobody no harm,” he spoke with emphasis, “it’s the truth, 
the Gawd-dam truth, you’ve need to be afeard on, every 
time.” 

He spat with unction, adding, “‘ And you lay it to heart, 
all 0” ye.” 
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We fell into an uneasy silence. The Captain stared at the 
fire, his chin thrust forward, the little tuft of his beard jerking 
up and down as he chewed with a harsh regularity. Alansaid 
sententiously, “ The truth shall make you free,” and fell to 
puffing at his pipe. The rest of us eyed each other furtively, 
or stole a glance at Seaman George, who had settled to a 
heavy musing. We were a dispirited little company of 
frightened folk, huddled together for what poor comfort 
might be found in sharing our fears and our troubles. And 
the worst sign of all was that even the Captain himself had 
become affected with the haunting mystery of the place. 
It was clear that he sought us out because he had grown 
nervous of solitude. And now he had confessed that he had 
lost control of himself, just as I had lost control of myself 
when I had scolded Gabriel. And for me, I think, the shadow 
must have been deeper than for the others, for now I had 
a new fear at my heart which couldn’t come home to my 
companions as it came.home to me. There was the fear of 
Red Pierre. I knew that I should never rid myself of the dark 
suspicion that he was haunting the place, watching us, 
waiting for the opportunity to strike. Though why he 
wanted to strike, or how the blow would come, I couldn’t 
imagine. And I told myself as I sat there, listening to the 
darkness as it were, that there wasn’t the least foundation 
for my fear. It was the effect of pure imagination. Nothing 
that the Captain had said could warrant my believing that 
Pierre was alive even, let alone that he was actually close at 
hand. But argument was of no avail. The terror of the 
imprisoning loneliness had got into my soul, and it clothed 
itself in the form that had frightened me more than anything 
else in my experience, the form of Red Pierre. 

The Captain shook himself free of his lethargy. “ See here,” 
he began with an effort at cheerfulness, “you want a 
yarn of Red Pierre. Well, it’s not healthy talking of 
the man, that [ll admit, but if you want the yarn you 
shall have it.” 

We were instantly all attention. The dark broodings which 
had gathered about that name melted from my mind. It was 
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relieving to hear a story. It carried you away from the 
inward troubling things. 

“Jt an’t no hearsay,” he began, “ the like o’ what you get 
at your shore-side groggeries,’ the hit was meant for me. 
“This I seen. Cos I’ve sailed under Red Pierre. Once; 
once mind you,” he was emphatic. ‘‘ Never again for Seaman 
George. Not but what he was a good skipper too. Knew his 
job, that is. But he had his cranks. Never an easy hour did 
you have from hoisting sail to stepping ashore. He was at 
you in this way and that way. Not bullying, mind you; no 
knuckle-duster business with Red Pierre. He had other ways 
o’ dealing with you. Uncanny ways. . . But I was saying, 
he had his cranks. Show him a woman within a cable’s 
length o’ his ship, and he’d be after her with a hue and cry 
for a witch. ‘ Always is it the women,’ he would say in his 
Gawd-dam French lingo, ‘ always is it the women who make 
the trouble on the ship.’ I an’t no story-teller, and I can’t 
pretend to give you his brogue. You hear the stuff in Quebec, 
begging your pardon Pat Floyd. Well, women was one o’ his 
cranks; and the other was corpses. If anyone took and died, 
it was over he’d go as quick as Sails could sew him up... .” 

“ve heard,” I said, “ that he’d throw them overboard 
before they were dead.” 

“Like as not,” said the Captain, “ only I never seen it. 
I only sailed under him once, and that was a short voyage too. 
Halifax to Liverpool, eighteen days. Nothing to boast of, 
but I don’t forget it; that’s all. And as for his throwing folk 
over before they were dead, that’s likely enough, seeing what 
a horror he had for a corpse. ‘The woman and the dead,’ he 
would say, ‘ they are the enemy of the ship.’ And so I learnt, 
too. It was on one o’ them hard-scrabble packets that I 
berthed under Red Pierre. I was mate, you see. And short 
voyage, as I said. But nasty weather. Yet it weren’t that 
that I remember. Nor were it the Gawd-darned sea-lawyer 
cove who played old Harry with the fo’c’sle hands, and well- 
nigh set them in a mutiny, crying out for this and that, till one 
night he vanished all so neat and easy. Not a splash did the 
watch hear; not a sign o’ him as he vanished. And Red 
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Pierre lectures the crew with an ugly grin on his face, and 
tells them how it weren’t seamanlike for a cove who has 
signed on for a voyage to slip off for Port o’ Heaven without 
a word o’ notice. And no-one dared say a word or put a 
question. There was a shadow on that ship till the voyage 
ended. Yet it weren’t that I was thinking of. It was the 
cook. . . You see, it was blowing, blowing great guns; and 
the rudder was broke, and we were in a fair evil case. And 
Pierre watched the wind with that crooked smile o’ his, and 
screams to me, leaning over from the poop, ‘ Mr. Mate, there 
is something of unnatural in this wind, is it not so?’ ‘ Ay, 
ay, sir,’ I says, wondering what devilry was going on under 
that skull o’ his. ‘ Ever heard the story o’ Jonah ?’ he shouts 
to me. ‘Can’t say as I have, sir,’ I calls back, though I 
remembers something about a cove being chucked into the 
sea. At that he chuckles. Then he bellows out, ‘ There’s 
something of wrong with this old pig of a ship. Something 
that keeps the wind in the wrong quarter.’ Well, I could have 
told him there was something wrong with the ship. One 0’ 
those built-for-sale packets, she were. All you expected o’ her 
type was to carry her load o’ lumber safely across the water, 
and then she was for breaking up for the timber in her. But 
Red Pierre must pick a quarrel. That was the meat of life to 
him. Pick a quarrel with man, or Gawd, or nature; it were 
all one, I reckon. Well, he shouts down to me at last, ‘ Mr. 
Mate, there’s something in this ship of mine that the devil 
roars for. And by hell he shall have it.’ ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ I 
answers. ‘ And now,’ he says, ‘don’t you show the face in 
the cabin till that you have found it.’ And with that he leaves 
me, and grins across his face. Well, there was I; and there 
were my orders; to find what it were that the devil was 
roaring for. And I tell you he were roaring all right. I hardly 
heard him roar louder afore nor after. And it were for me to 
find what it were about. Well, I guess I knew what the 
skipper wanted. And.I guess I’d got to find it, too. So I 
examines the hands. There weren’t no Finn. Finns cause a 
deal 0’ trouble at sea, as you likely know. But then they 
usually keeps the wind away when you’re wanting it. I should 
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have given a tidy fist o’ dollars for a Finn just then. And 
there weren’t no woman. A woman’s the next worst thing to 
a corpse to send you all to the bottom. . .” 

** On land as well as at sea,” said Alan. 

The Captain swung round on him. “ Are you telling this 
yarn or am 1? Gawd damn me, you pick me up at a word. 

. It’s women at sea that I were talking about. But there 
weren’t no women on that packet. Red Pierre . . . but I’ve 
told you. At least I didn’t know of any ; but that was where 
I were wrong. The cook took ill just then; and so it was we 
found what the devil were roaring for. That cook were a 
woman... Togged as a man, you understand. But a 
woman. You get a power o’ women berth as cooks, but she 
was a plucky one to berth under Red Pierre. Well, I tells 
him. ‘Sir,’ I says, ‘it’s the cook.’ ‘The cook?’ cries he. 
‘What the thunder,’ he says, ‘the devil roaring for a cook ?’ 
‘Sir,’ I says, ‘it?s a woman.’ He stares at me and lets out a 
horrid laugh. ‘A woman!’ he cries, still laughing, and 
rubbing his hands. ‘ Well, he turns to me, ‘don’t you 
show the face in the cabin until that woman is a corpse. 
Then,” he says, grinning, ‘we can know what to do with 
sic) een 

He paused. After a spell of silence someone asked, ‘‘ And 
what happened ? ” 

‘What happened?” he said. ‘“‘ Why, what d’you think ? 
Was it likely Red Pierre would keep a woman on his ship with 
a storm blowing a hundred to the hour? I can’t say what Pd 
have done myself. . . But see here, you don’t want to be 
too particular. Don’t go asking questions, sonny, how it 
came about. It came about, all the same, you can stake on 
that. She died peaceful in her hammock, if you like to put it 
that way. And when I tells Pierre, ‘ What,’ he shrieks, ‘a 
corpse aboard my ship! A thousand thunders!’ He crosses 
himself devout-like. ..So she were sewn up tight and 
slipped into the briny. A woman, or a corpse, it were all one 
to Pierre. But for the look o’ ie, thing, you see, it had to be 
a corpse... And then the wind dropped, and we made a 
quiet run into port. That’s the truth of it.” 
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“T have always said,” Alan must moralise his favourite 
theme, “ that wherever there’s a tragedy in the world there’s 
a woman at the heart of it.” 

His cold and insincere cynicism relieved the tension. 

“Don’t you be getting too wise, son,” the Captain said. 
“It’s bad for the health, I’m told.” 

He was about to leave us when Alan brought him swinging 
round with an oath. 

“Tf we only knew it,” he said, pointing into the darkness, 
“the ship yonder . . .” 

““ Body o° Jesus!” the Captain cut him short. “‘ What do 
you know of the ship ? ” 

“T was about to suggest,’ continued Alan, “ that perhaps 
there’s a woman at the heart of that too.” 

“See here,” the Captain waved an admonitory finger at 
him, “ you talk a deal o’ nonsense, son. You follow my 
advice, and take a reef in that tongue o’ yours. [’ve warned 
you afore now. You'd best not wait till we’re fairly under 
way, that’s all. It an’t safe to go on talking, talking, that 
way, with never a lookout to see where you’re steering.” 

“Why, what have I said that in any way warrants... 
Alan began. 

“None o’ that palaver,” cried the Captain. “ That ship’s 
our prize. I don’t stand listening to any talk against her. 
She’s a good ship by the look o’ her; and if she can get us to 
California, we don’t need to ask whether there’s a woman 
at the heart o’ her, or what. Don’t you go blathering about 
such gear. This place is unwholesome enough, Gawd in 
heaven knows, without you needing to bother us with your 
whims. You keep a cool head, son, and a quiet tongue. This 
peering and jabbering don’t make for a pleasant passage. And 
that’s for all 0’ ye,” he swung round upon us savagely, “ you 
mind your work, and don’t sit scaring each other o’ nights 
with tales 0’ spooks, and what not. And you, Pat Floyd, don’t 
go minding me o’ Red Pierre and the like. Such as he are best 
not spoken on; and don’t you let me hear his name again. 
I told you all I know of him. I never seen him since. Mind 
that. And now to bed. The less you talk the sounder you'll 
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sleep, and the sounder you sleep the better you’ll work, and 
the sooner you'll turn your backs on this Gawd-dam mosquito 
factory and clear your heads with the clean wind and the salt 
sea. And that’s gawspel.” 

He dosed us well with quinine, as he had done since our first 
landing, and left us to our troubled speculations, while for 
my part I felt that Red Pierre had come back into my life. 


GEDA PAE Re STs 


“| 5 hae was always one consolation, that the work pro- 
gressed. The channel crept slowly towards the water. 
We could measure to within a few days the likelihood of the 
time of our liberty. Yet even so the issue was never sure. We 
soon found that it would be impossible to drag the schooner 
down to the river, because it was impossible to extricate her 
from the last two foot or so of mud. The more we cleared it 
away from under her, the more she sank into it, or the more it 
oozed up about her ; it was impossible to say which. Gabriel 
asserted vigorously that it was the former, because he had a 
theory—the theory that Alan had set himself to examine 
coolly and philosophically—that it was the ship herself that 


was to blame for our weary and disheartening labour. “ She 


doesn’t want to move,” he declared. And the more we 
laughed at him the more excitedly would he maintain his 
belief. ‘She doesn’t want to move. .. She won’t move 
... You see. . . She’s waiting for something; she’ll bide 
her time; I don’t know. . . She’s crafty, I tell you. . .” 
Alan would add the inevitable comment, “ She’s a woman, 
and is governed by the customary waywardness of her sex.” 
As we dug deeper about the ship we shored up her sides to 
keep her steady, and ran out cables to three or four trees which 
grew near by. I have already told you how a few stragglers 
stood about in the mud, the advanced guard as it were of the 
main line of the woods which lay behind. They were handy 
for our purpose, and held the ship upright. Meanwhile the 
channel passed beyond her, and as it advanced the mud 
became less and less stable. It was increasingly difficult to 
board up the sides; and the doubt that grew upon us was, 
how would they hold when at length we let the water in? 
Would the walls collapse, and leave the ship stranded more 
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hopelessly than ever in a welter of slime? But that was for 
the future. For the present we made as sure as we could of 
each step of our advance, driving in the piles to the last inch, 
and strengthening the sides with knees and cross-pieces 
wherever there seemed a possible weakness in the structure. 
It was in the pile-driving that we realised the value of Rab 
and Tam. We were glad enough of their brawn, for it relieved 
the rest of us for lighter labour. It was Alan who said that 
the strength of their tongues had gone into their arms; and 
though we could have wished them more companionable 
round the evening fire, yet we were grateful enough to them 
during the toil of the day. 

For the most part the weather was hot and sultry, and it 
became increasingly so as the days drew on, as though the 
sky in its weariness and exhaustion were slowly settling down 
upon the earth. We were glad enough of the rare rain- 
showers, although they invariably demolished in an hour the 
best part of a morning’s work. But they freshened the heavy 
atmosphere for a while, and labour became less oppressive. 

During a shower it was impossible to work at the channel- 
ling; but the Captain wouldn’t have us idle. We were turned 
into the ship to do what we could towards cleaning and 
repairing her within. The mud had oozed through, and had 
collected in the stern, for the ship lay at a slight upward angle, 
her bows lifting I suppose as she had run up the shore. The 
mud was soon cleared; but underneath, the lining boards 
had rotted in places, and here and there rats had been busy 
too; though where they had come from, and where they had 
gone to, we didn’t know. We stripped the faulty boards, 
leaving the ribs bare; and if we had had any doubt as to the 
soundness of the ship we were at once reassured. Though she 
was a small vessel—I put her at seventy to eighty tons—yet 
she was built in the massive style of Canadian ships. Keelson, 

beams, ribs, planking, all were superbly proportioned. The 
hull was of tamarac above water, and of black birch below. 
She was fastened throughout with tree-nails, and consequently 
we had no trouble with rusty holes to caulk up. Her knee- 
brackets were mostly the natural branchings of wood. She 
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was a flattish vessel, but with a long lift of the bows; and the 
masts, of white pine, were taller than I had usually seen. 

She had two decks, about seven feet apart. On the upper 
deck was the usual arrangement of fo’c’sle, galley, and poop. 
On the lower deck from fore to aft were the fo’c’sle cabin,with 
some hammocks slung up, I suppose in case of sickness, the 
the sail-locker with chain-locker beneath, and aft of thie a 
room fitted up with tables and benches, evidently a mess- 
room, and reached by the fore-companion. Behind the 
mess-room and just fore of the main-mast there was a space of 
some twenty feet not planked in on the lower deck. The 
stout beams from side to side could be crossed by stepping 
from one to the other, or by narrow hatches which had been 
laid over them at either side. Next was a long store-room just 
aft of the main-mast, which was reached by a hatchway. And 
beyond this again was the Captain’s cabin and the poop cabin 
with the aft-companion between them leading to the upper 
deck by the poop. The hold was reached by a ladder from the 
mess-room. Also there was a hatchway by the galley opening 
‘into the well amidships. But there was no fixed ladder here, 
and it didn’t seem intended for general use. This space opened 
also at either end into the mess-room and the store-room, and 
it was possible to traverse the whole ship from end to end 
on either deck. 

Discussing her together, as we learnt more of her make, we 
decided that she was a tight, well-built craft. Whatever the 
mystery might be which had left her stranded and derelict, it 
wasn’t because she was shabbily built and unseaworthy. Her 
light draught and tall masts suggested that she had been built 
for speed in shallow waters. This was both comforting and 
depressing ; ; while it promised the less difficulty in setting her 
afloat, it left us wondering how she would weather the high 
seas on a long ocean voyage, with the rounding of the Horn in 
prospect. However, we dared not mention our doubts to the 
Captain; and it seemed best for our own peace of mind to 
trust to his seamanship to pull us through. He knew a ship 
well enough to judge of her capabilities, and it was sufficient 
for us if he saw no undue risk in the venture. 
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He realised as well as any of us the strange spirit of depres- 
sion which was gathering more surely about us with the 
passing of the days. Indeed, I think he felt its troubling spell 
as heavily as we did. And I think it was to exorcise its unnerv- 
ing influence that he would vary the monotony of our work by 
taking us one or two at a time on to the poop and instructing 

-us in the management of the wheel and the keeping the ship 

to her course. And sometimes he would send us up the rat- 
lines to shake out or to furl the top-sails, and drill us in the 
right use of the halyards, and practise us in taking in a reef. 
All this we enjoyed; especially Gabriel, who was in his 
element when swarming up a rope or running out along the 
yards. And the Captain was more pleased with him than he 
had been of late, for he had observed his peculiar nerviness 
and the effect it had upon the rest of us. 

-To lighten the ship we cleared her of most of her stores. 
She had been provisioned for a long voyage, to all appearance, 
but how much of her food had been consumed it was difficult 
to say, for the rats had been busy. The beef and pork barrels 
were still in the hold, but they had been gnawed through and 
emptied to the last mouthful. When we opened the coffee 
chests we found them three-quarters full of a dry brown 
powder, shrunken and tasteless. And the biscuits in the 
unopened tins were green with mould. Judging by the tinned 
foods it seemed probable that the ship hadn’t made a very 
long voyage, for only a few had been opened. And the water- 
casks gave us no clue, for the rats had even gnawed through 
these, and the contents had mostly leaked away. What 
remained was indescribable for smell, and we hoisted the 
casks overboard into the mud. The Captain had fresh pro- 
visions on the lugger, and fresh fittings too, sails and ropes 
and so forth, but they were to remain there until the ship was 
successfully floated. 

Among other things we found in the long store-room on the 
lower deck casks of powder and rounds of shell, which fitted a 
splendid little swivel gun just aft of the main-mast, and with 
the hatchway into the store-room conveniently to hand. 
There were rifles too, and boxes of ammunition, though time 
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and the damp had rendered them of little use. The Captain 
ordered them overboard too, retaining only the shell which 
might still be effective. ‘‘ There’s money in it,” he said, “ if 
we can find the right market ; and it’ll do for ballast.” And 
he had the tarpaulin off the gun, and set us to polishing it, 
explaining how to load and lay it. ‘ You never know when a 
round o’ shot might be useful,” he said; and hinted at 
Indians, not to mention pirates who he informed us were still 
to be met with in quiet waters, especially now that vessels 
were returning from California full of gold. We were glad to 
fall in with his whims, for it gave a touch of romance to an 
adventure which had become strangely cloudéd. You could 
hardly believe how it cheered us to play with that gun, 
swinging it round and training it on imaginary targets. We 
wanted to fire it in earnest, but the Captain wouldn’t permit 
of it. ‘‘ Ask all the world,” he said, “‘ to come and have a 
peep at us lifting our beauty here? Not likely.” Alan rather 
damped our enthusiasm as watching us one day he said with a 
fine air of profound reflection, “‘ Now I wonder how that gun 
fits in with Gabriel’s theory . . .” 

To save the provisions he had brought with him the Captain 
took to sending us out hunting in the woods. But it was 
useless. I was the first to go, and glad enough I was when I 
set out with the prospect of a day’s good sport before me. 
I was used to the woods, and thought I should bring. home a 
tidy bag. But the hours passed in a vain search for game. I 
had crossed to the mainland, and up into the drier ground 
expecting to come upon a herd of deer. There was little under- 
growth. The trees were well spaced. In woods such as these 
I had never failed to come upon moose or wapiti. But the 
hours dragged on, and I began to realise that not only were 
there no deer, no signs of any even, but the forest seemed 
strangely silent and deserted. I looked about me for some 
trace of life, some movement in the trees, the scurrying of a 
disturbed creature, the pecking of a bird. I saw no chickaree 
among the pines, no flying squirrel leaping across a space of 
air with a fine spread of its parachute, no chipmunk peeping 
from its hole in the ground. I came to a standstill realising 
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that I was in a desolation. The amazing silence of the place 
seemed suddenly to close around me like a fog. I gazed all 
about me in a numb sort of fear. To all sides there was 
nothing visible but the trunks of trees standing up dumbly 
like sentinels on watch. They seemed to have a secret. There 
was*an ugly sense of conspiracy in their imperturbable 
quietude. And between the nearer trunks I could see farther 
trunks, fading into a blur of lines, with the fallen needles of 
the pines spreading away in a carpet of dull red to merge into 
the obscurity. JI turned away hastily, pushing with a 
frightened speed back towards the river. 

I came out in the marshy ground again, where the pines 
and birches yielded to an abundance of white cedar, from which 
we had named the place Cedar Creek, and these again gave 
way to spaces of reedy fen. I thought I might bag a few wild 
duck. I had given up all hope of meeting some wandering 
rein-deer breasting the bogs as I had seen often enough else- 
where. But when I came to the dreary mud flats that lay 
about out encampment it was the same story of desolation. 
There were no marsh birds whatever. The place was too foul, 
the mud too thick. Merely there were the everlasting frogs 
with their great eyes staring out of the mud and their throats 
working with a stupid regularity. I understood why it was 
that the woods were so quiet at night, that all we could hear 
was an interminable croaking. There was something evil 
about the place. All living creatures shunned it. Perhaps 
there was a lurking fever in the air ; yet none of us had been 
stricken. Or perhaps it was actually as Gabriel declared, that 
the place was accursed. In my loneliness and bewilderment 
I began to believe it was so. And then I thought of Red 
Pierre, and suddenly sent out a searching scrutiny all around 
me; for the Captain had hinted that he might be lurking in 
the neighbourhood. In my teased imagination I thought I 
had indeed heard a movement close at hand. Gabriel’s words 
came back tome: “A sort of creeping. . . Then it stops | 
to listen. . .” I made for the place, pushing amongst the 
reeds of the marsh, but could find nothing. Then I heard most 
distinctly the same sound to the side of me, and once again 
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I plunged for it; but drew up short with the mud above my 
knees. I began to be terrified in earnest. I strained to free 
myself, turning back on the way I had come, but became more 
involved. The insidious element oozed up about me, and the 
reeds twined themselves around my legs. It was disgusting. 
I stood still, panting, trying to gain control of myself. But 
I sank deeper and deeper. The cold slime crept up my thighs, 
warning me to action. Again I struggled blindly forward, 
clinging to anything that my hands could close upon. But the 
mud tightened its grip like a cowardly thing gloating over a 
snared prey. I think I began to sob in my fear and horror. 
And there was nothing to make for except the trees on the 
edge of the bog; but by the time I had reached them I should 
be safe. I believe the mud was up to my hips, and certainly 
I was unable to move my legs, when I began to fall forward in 
my effort to keep going, and my hand beneath the mud closed 
on something hard. I gripped it, and drew myself towards it, 
slowly dragging free of the slime. It was a fallen tree, lying 
under the surface. Little by little I worked myself on to it, 
and at last stood with no more than my ankles beneath the 
mud. Step by step I felt my way along the submerged trunk, 
fearing every moment to slip over the edge or find that I had 
come to the end of it. But fortune was weary of the horrid 
game, and I was permitted to come well within reach of firm 
ground before I came upon the roots rising in a mound above 
the marsh where I might have seen them if I had kept my wits 
clear. I waded across to the nearest tree, and stood clinging 
to it, shaking and trembling as though with the ague. 

When at length I reached camp and recounted my adven- 
ture, the Captain seemed strangely perturbed, cursing me in 
an agitated way for running my life into danger, and for a few 
days fussily insisting on keeping me well in view. I didn’t 
understand his concern for me which indeed wore off when he 
saw I had no mind to venture in the swamps again. Yet 
others after me tried to fill our larder, but no-one succeeded. 
They came back with a fear in their eyes, and 1 knew well 
enough that they had come face to face as I had done with the 
nameless horror of solitude. We clung to each other more 
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than ever. The greatest evil that could befall us was to find 
ourselves even momentarily cut off from our companions. 
We were shut in; and the only consolation was to feel that 
there were others shut in with us. There was no view of the 
hills, no view of the sea; only the endless vistas of the forest 
teasing the eye to penetrate them, baffling the vision with a 
confused and bewildering blur. It was worse than a brick 
wall, for we were imprisoned without the accompanying 
benefit of protection. We were surrounded by a barrier that 
held us in but held nothing out. It was like the wall of dark- 
ness about our fire at night, for: drawing in and retreating ; 
impenetr able to our eyes, bute ees us as a clear mark for the 
scrutiny of that prowling thirfg without, which by now either 
our own fears or Gabriel’s insistence had made a reality to 
us all. We were an isolated insignificance in the grip of an 
immensity, of an immensity that held in its heart a hidden 
sting. All our labour was performed under the sense of an 
absurd futility. We might win through, if the fates that had 
this place in keeping so permitted; but at any instant the 
blow might fall which would shatter our labour in a moment 
like a castle of dust. There was a mockery in the watchfulness 
of the forest, in the malignity of the mud, in the sluggishness 
of the river, like the raised foot of an indolent giant over a 
busy nest of ants. The menace that hung over us was of that 
kind ; we didn’t know whether it was maliciously hostile or 
superbly indifferent. It might fall and crush us; it might 
pass us by in an infinite pity, in an immense disdain. 

And always before our eyes was that abandoned and name- 
_ less vessel, graceful for all her solidity of timber, beautiful in 
defiance of time and neglect. Was she a victim of the ugly 
country, or was she an ally darkly in league with it to some 
inscrutable end? For we couldn’t forget that in spite of her 
grace and beauty she lay there armed and munitioned for 
some uncommitted wickedness that left us puzzled and 
uncertain. 


ILA Pi Tob: 1 V: 


ITH the memory c arker evils upon me as.I write I 
" have forgotten to t_ ou how we were tormented by 


mosquitoes. I believe at’ time they nearly drove us to 
distraction, and yet I hay rost forgotten them. It was 
partly to avoid them that - aptain had pitched his camp 


on the wasted island opposite the schooner, instead of in the 
woods behind her, for there the soil was swampier than about 
our hut, and was consequently a rare breeding-ground for the 
infernal pest. Also we found there had been the remains of a 
rough jetty before the Captain had arrived, and the three 
English boys had merely been set to repair it. \We could still 
see the blackened stumps of the burnt timbers above the 
water-line, and that set us wondering who had encamped in 
this place before us ? Had some other luckless party tried to 
steal the ship and been driven away by fire? Or were these 
burnt piles connected with the initial mystery of the vessel ? 
With that in our minds it seemed significant that there were 
many stumps of trees which weren’t merely the charred 
remains of the forest fire which had swept this little corner of 
the delta; for there were the clear traces of axes upon them. 
They suggested vigorous felling at some time or other. But 
we didn’t inquire too closely. For one thing Rab and Tam 
were constantly reminding us that the Captain had bid us no 
to be speerin. But chiefly I think we had become tired and 
dispirited with long brooding on the baffling riddles of the 
whole affair, and were only too glad to take everything for 
granted, and make what haste we could to set the schooner 
afloat and win to the bright and open waters of the sea. So 
we left it to Gabriel and Alan to whisper apart, and go 
wandering and probing on their own. We sat about our fire 
and talked listlessly of the gold we were going to win, 
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slapping spitefully at the mosquitoes that settled on our 
hands and faces. 

Where the mosquitoes had come from was more than we 
could say. We must have brought them with us, for there was 
nothing for them to feed on before we had come, unless indeed 
it was our presence which had scared away all the forest 
creatures, long used to the untroubled possession of their 
world. But if we had brought them, then we had probably 
brought the rats too, for they began to appear at. night, 
pattering about the floor of the hut, nosing among our food. 
Sometimes there was a fierce squeal followed by a mad 
scampering and scuffling; and at times there came a heavy 
thump upon our legs or chests as we lay in our bunks. We 
cursed them, and turned over, too weary to care. 

It was a few nights after my adventure in the bog that I was 
woken up in this way. I believe there was a fight going on 
with my body for battle-ground. I kicked vigorously at my 
blankets, and there was a hurried scuttling and a silence. 
I curled myself up again ; but just then I was aware of another 
noise. I only needed to listen for a moment ; it was a noise 
I knew well. Gabriel was getting up from his bunk beneath 
me. I would have forgotten him and gone to sleep again, but 
somehow the memory of my experience in the marsh came 
suddenly back to me. I had most certainly heard a creeping 
when I had plunged into the rushes; might not Gabriel have 
heard a creeping too? I accused myself of paying too little . 
heed to his warnings. Probably his senses were acuter than 
mine. And if he had seen someone, had heard someone, while 
we others slept, it was foolish of us not to follow up the clue 
and learn who it was that was troubling us with such an 
unnerving persistence of espionage. And then my mind was 
still busy with Red Pierre. I had never quite rid my thoughts 
of him since the Captain had thrown out the careless suggestion 
that he might be alive, might even be hovering at hand in 
the woods. 

For a moment I listened, wondering what to do. Of course 
I repeated and repeated to myself like a formula, ‘‘ Don’t be 
a fool. Go to sleep.” ‘The unspoken words sang themselves - 
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through my brain like an unheeded murmur in a dream, and 
to their accompaniment my thoughts were still active. I 
heard Gabriel rise and go to the door of the hut. Then he 
returned, and was evidently slipping on his clothes. What he 
had seen or heard I didn’t know. I guessed it was pretty much 
the usual story ; but somehow on this night I felt the necessity 
upon me as I had never felt it before to accompany him, to 
search out with him whatever it was he was seeking. I tried 
to pretend to myself that it was merely my sense of duty to 
my chum. If there was danger abroad it wasn’t fair to leave 
Gabriel to face it unassisted. But all the while I knew that 
the urgency which overpowered me was something far other 
than a cold sense of duty. I couldn’t analyse it. It was just 
an imperative necessity, and I obeyed it. 

He was moving away from his bunk when I sat up and 
whispered his name. “Half a minute,” I said, “I’m 
coming too.” 

“It’s there again,” was all he answered me. 

It was the work of a minute to slip on my clothes; and I 
made sure I had my pistol with me. In spite of the hot days, 
the nights were chilly enough in that swampy country, so I 
pulled on my oil-skins and my top-boots. I found Gabriel 
outside the hut, gazing towards the schooner which lay just 
within the shadow of one of the near-by trees. 

“Ts Alan coming?” I asked. But Gabriel shook his head. 
I didn’t question him further though I thought Alan usually 
accompanied him in his midnight excursions. As a matter of 
fact I was rather glad, for Alan didn’t fit in with my notions 
of a romantic adventure. 

I suppose a month must have passed since we had arrived 
at Cedar Creek, for the moon was dipping low as on that first 
night when Gabriel had called me from my bed. We made our 
way down to the river, and it was while launching the little 
boat that I looked over the water, and the moon lay full on 
the ship. My heart started off with a sudden hammering, for 
it was unmistakeable this time. There was a wavering over 
the vessel, the pallid blur of some shapeless and moving thing. 
I had never seen anything so ghost-like, so actual yet so 
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impalpable. I stopped spell-bound to gaze at it. Gabriel 
must have noticed my agitation, for he said, “ This is the third 
time I have seen it.” With that I put my strength to the boat, 
and together we ran it down to the water and swung ourselves 
in as it floated free. ‘‘ For God’s sake,” I cried, “let’s get 
to the heart of this.” 

I don’t think I felt any fear as we rowed with long silent 
strokes across the river. But when we touched land the other 
side, and set foot in the treacherous mud, a sort of sick disgust 
made my head swim, and I had to put out my hand quickly to 
Gabriel to steady myself. It was over in an instant; and 
when I looked at my nervous little chum, who I thought ought 
to be prostrated with terror, I was amazed to see him turn 
blazing eyes upon me which even in the darkness I could tell 
were eager with excitement. And that nerved me to go 
forward with the unholy adventure. I couldn’t show fear 
with Gabriel setting me such an example of ardent courage. 


The moonlight streamed over the level space of shore, and — 
it was terrifying to have to cross to the woodlands in such a | 


shadowless exposure. But I dare say the effect of being 
nakedly unconcealed was illusory enough, for it was impossible 


for us to make out more than a pallid haze where the schooner — 


lay ; and now we could see nothing moving there. All seemed 
utterly silent and still. 

We gained the protection of the woods, and made our way 
with infinite caution towards the ship. At length we reached 
a point where under the shadow of a straggling tree beyond 
the schooner we could creep well up to it with little chance of 
being seen. For a moment we halted, with our eyes on the 
ship ; and for my part I fingered my pistol to make sure of its 
comforting presence, for I had taken it for granted that we 
were on the tracks of Red Pierre who had somehow lured my 
father to his death. Vivid in my mind was the memory of 
that face that I had promised my mother never to forget. 
Then as though by mutual consent we stole out from the 
woodland, moving cautiously along the narrow road of shade 
till we reached to within a few yards of the trench that sur- 
rounded the vessel. Here again we came to a halt, gazing into 
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the dusk, listening to the unnerving silence that wrapped us 
about, which seemed to throb with a heavy regularity under 
and beyond the clamorous roaring of the frogs. 

Then I felt Gabriel touch my hand. It sent a strange thrill 
through my whole body. It was the last word we could speak 
till we had boarded the ship and satisfied our fears and our 
curiosity with what we might find there. 

We drew off our boots, and moving from the shadow 
climbed along the stays of the shoring which slanted up 
almost to the deck of the schooner. In a trice we were over 
the rail and were peeping from under cover of the fore-mast. 
We stood there hardly daring to breathe, wondering from 
what quarter of the ship we should have notice of the 
mysterious visitor; but all seemed utterly silent. Not a 
movement, not a creak, not a breath, betrayed to us the 
presence of any living thing. It was Gabriel who crept out 
towards the galley, while I watched him, fingering my pistol. 
He vanished round the corner to the left, and swiftly I glided 
on and rounded the galley to the right, thinking that if 
Gabriel met any unpleasant prowler there I should be able to 
take him from the rear. But peeping round the corner I saw 
Gabriel emerging from the door. He spotted me, and held 
his arms open to signify emptiness. I joined him, and again 
we looked into the galley to make sure. It was certainly 
empty. We searched the poop, and returning upon our steps 
searched the fo’c’sle; for somehow it hadn’t occurred to us 
to do that in the first place. I think we both had the idea that 
the movement we had seen was either amidships or at the 
stern. As the conviction grew upon us that the deck was empty 
we threw off caution. We began to talk at first in whispers, 
and then almost out loud. But there was still between- 
decks and the hold to be searched. We went down the com- 
panion. I went first with my pistol pointed in front of me. 
It would have been unfortunate for anyone who had appeared 
then, for I should certainly have fired without warning or 
hesitation. But we reached the mess-room without rousing 
our quarry. And here we came to a halt, because it was pitch 
dark, and we had no lantern with us. If anyone were in hiding 
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there among the benches he would merely have to lie low till 
he heard us stumbling near, when he could soon settle us 
without our being able to raise a finger in defence. I think 
the thought came to us both at the same moment, for we drew 
up short simultaneously, and instinctively renewed our first 
caution. I stepped forward slowly into the darkness, when 
I heard Gabriel whisper in the thinnest breath, ‘‘ There’s a 
lantern by the shell-boxes.” Then indeed I remembered that 
as we had been turning these over in the store-room we had 
used a lantern, which had been purposely left behind with 
lucifers to hand ready for use. 

The shell-boxes were in the store-room, so we had to pass 
through the mess-room and ¢ross the unplanked space before 
we could get our lantern. We crept round to the right, 
because we happened to remember the passage was somewhat 
clearer that way. We reached the door and carefully felt our 
way step by step along the hatches over the beams. We 
gained the store-room ; and it was just then, and indeed as 
I had my hand upon the lantern, that we heard the unmis- 
takeable sound of footsteps on the upper deck. 

Instinctively we made for the open well, and swung our- 
selves down between the beams into the hold, where we froze 
into immobility, listening with every nerve alert. The steps 
were not heavy ; nor were they so soft as to suggest any great 
effort at concealment. Almost without pause we heard the 
newcomer—Red Pierre, as I felt certain he must be—descend- 
ing the fore-companion. Then there was silence for a moment. 
And suddenly we were aware of a brightness in the place. We 
had left the doors open behind us, and the fellow was carrying 
a lantern. I took a firm grip of my pistol, intending to fire 
behind that light as soon as it showed itself. I thought the 
moment for settling with Red Pierre had arrived. But 
Gabriel laid his hand on my wrist, and whispered between his 
teeth, “‘ That’ll spoil everything.” He began to pull me away 
from the exposed space of unplanked deck above our heads 
into the darkness of the stern. The footsteps had begun again 
above us. The man was searching the lower deck. We had 
a few minutes to stow ourselves if only there were any possible 
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place of concealment. For myself I didn’t know of any. But 
certainly we had a better chance the deeper we were in 
shadow. We would be able to see the intruder before he 
saw us. 

Then it was that Gabriel’s memory served us once again. 
We were well in the stern by now, and I felt him draw me close 
against the side of the ship. “In here,” I heard him whisper. 
And suddenly I knew what he meant. The lining was still off 
the ribs in places, and there would just be room to squeeze 
ourselves into the niches, like saints in a cathedral wall. 
Gabriel was already squirming his way in, and I followed suit. 
There was just space enough for me, I found, to stand upright, 
pressed flat against the ship. The planking rose to over my 
knees, and held me wedged in, not too comfortably, but with 
moderate concealment from the swinging lantern light that 
now appeared below the lower deck. Peeping out cautiously 
I could see the lantern slowly descending between the beams 
amidships. It was revolving, deliberately searching every 
corner of the hold. As its light came my way I drew up closer 
into my nook. It passed, and I peeped out again, but I could 
see no-one holding the lantern. This struck me as being 
peculiar, until I realised that it was being lowered by a cord. 
The man above wasn’t risking a descent in full view of the 
enemy. The lantern came to rest with its light falling in a 
clear-cut beam across the ship. The main-mast threw a 
heavy shadow on the wall opposite us. We ourselves were in 
deep darkness. Then there was a long silence. 

Presently a sound at the fore end of the hold drew my eyes 
away from the lantern. The fellow must have left the light 
standing there and descended himself by the ladder from the 
mess-room. It was a stealthy move, for if we had been 
waiting for him amidships he could have had us covered with 
his gun. But he gained nothing by it. The side on which we 
were hidden was in darkness as the light of the lantern fell 
across to the other side. The man must have crept round in 
the shadow, for the next we heard was the least sound between 
the lantern and ourselves. I peeped from beyond the rib that 
hid me, but could see nothing. And then again there was silence. 
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That was the worst we had toendure. The suspense became 
increasingly terrible. Once I raised my hand intending to 
fire at random into the darkness, but I thought better of it, 
and Jowered my weapon. There was nothing for it but to 
wait. I didn’t quite know what we were going to gain in any 
case; but this was Gabriel’s business; I felt I owed him 
allegiance, and so I determined to obey him. We might 
possibly find what the fellow had come for if we could persuade 
him that there was no-one on board. He might throw caution 
to the winds, expose himself, let us at least see who he was, 
though I thought I knew that already, and perhaps betray 
his purpose in the ship. But the minutes dragged on inter- 
minably, and still there was no sign of him, no sound of him. 
The unnatural silence began to get on my nerves. I wanted 
to spring out of my narrow niche and scream a defiance at the 
lurking intruder. It’s a terrible thing to be held to a cramping 
and breathless hush when the whole soul is clamouring for 
activity. I could hear no sound in the whole ship. Even 
Gabriel at my side with the one rib between us gave no sign 
of life. I couldn’t hear so much as his breathing. I pictured 
him standing up stiffly with tight lips refusing to draw a breath. 
And then the horrible fancy came to me that somehow he had 
been stifled; that within a few inches of me was the inert 
presence of a corpse, wedged in from falling by the pressing 
walls of its upright coffin. The fancy became terribly. real as 
the moments passed ; so much so that it was all I could do to 
refrain from shouting in my agitation, “‘ For God’s sake 
speak to me, Gabriel.” And yet it never occurred to me so 
much as to ‘whisper his name, or to UAN out my hand and 
touch him. 

As for the hidden enemy, my impression of him was of 
something unutterably evil, playing a dark game with us for 
some inscrutable purpose of his own. I could almost picture 
that face I remembered so well with eyes intent upon us 
through the uncertain shadows. I seemed to feel him staring 
at us, knowing exactly our place of concealment, revelling in 
our anxiety and terror. And the lantern standing sole witness 
to this fantastic drama of secrecy and silence lent an added 
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horror, for it held us imprisoned at the pleasure of our jailor. 
While it remained there we were doomed to our narrow 
captivity. The deck was planked above our heads. The only 
way of escape was along the side of the ship where we stood, 
for. the other side lay in the lantern-light. But somewhere in 
the lane of screening darkness lurked our enemy. The yellow 
light, the heavy space of gloom, the emptiness, the silence, and 
above all the agonising suspense, made the time of furtive 
waiting pass for me like the slow weariness of a fevered dream. 
And then for a moment I became aware of a movement 
beneath me. It brought me back on the instant to a sense of 
reality. There was something dark, something huddled and 
shapeless, creeping forward with no stirring of sound, except 
it may have been for the least suggestion of rubbing and 
shuffling. As I gazed down upon it fascinated I could scarcely 
perceive it moving. And yet slowly it passed on; and I 
thought I could catch the merest glimmer of white stealing 
along the floor of the ship. I knew at once what it meant. 
The man was creeping forward on hands and knees, feeling 
_ for us in the darkness. He knew roughly where we must be 
concealed, and was hunting for us. I could have laughed as 
he passed beneath me, thinking of the trick we had played 
him. For the planks that covered our legs hid us effectively 
from him. And in blissful unawareness he was at our mercy. 
If it hadn’t been for the scruple that held me faithful to 
Gabriel’s leadership I should have ended the matter then 
and there with my pistol. As it was I let him pass, and 
watched for him to reappear in the edge of the lantern-light 
further on as he rounded the stern‘of the ship. But I might 
have known he would be too wary to do anything so foolish. 
He only went as far as his eyes were unable to pierce the 
gloom. Unexpectedly I was aware of him returning upon his 
tracks, foiled in his search. He passed on, and vanished. 
And so the weary game of silence began once more, I 
would have liked to have crept after the fellow, for I guessed 
he would now carry his search into the fore end of the hold. 
And what Gabriel’s scheme was I couldn’t guess. Merely to 
endure, I supposed, to tire him out, convince him we weren’t 
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there, and then spy upon his game. But the long waiting 
dragged on, and the earlier sense of fantastic horror began to 
settle on me again. It became part of the whole conspiracy 
of the furtive country to unnerve us with the terrifying 
suggestion that there were dark forces about us ever at watch, 
lurking things too cowardly to strike, which would haunt us 
till they had scared us from our purpose. The figure I had 
seen was no longer Red Pierre, was no longer even a man for 
me; it was an embodiment of the genius of the evil and 
' horrible place. And the ship was in the conspiracy too, as 
Gabriel had always asserted. Step by step it had lured us 
into itself by the self-same artifice which had lured me into the 
swamp. And now like the swamp it had closed about us, 
caught us in a trap. Again and again I was on the point of 
betraying myself by some sudden uncontrollable scream, but 
I think I was saved by the physical discomfort of my captivity 
which turned my mind from its grotesque imaginings. For 
little by little my limbs began to tingle, to ache. One leg 
grew gradually numb from the foot upwards into the thigh. 
It became a sort of game with me to concentrate on the slow 
deadening of my nerves. When the moment for action came 
I thought I should be crippled by cramp. I transferred my 
pistol to my left hand, and kept the fingers of the wight 
working so that they at least wouldn’t fail me at the crucial 
moment. And still there was no sound from the man who was 
stalking us. I wondered what he would do when he had 
searched all the shadowy corners and failed to find us. Would 
he go? Would he set to work on the dark purpose which had 
brought him there ? I dismissed the speculation in my growing 
anguish of body, and my increasing fretfulness of mind at 
Gabriel’s uncanny power of endurance. Hours seemed to 
pass away... 

And then I felt a hand on my wrist. I thought the fellow 
had returned, had found us at last. For a stupid instant a 
sick faintness almost made me swoon away; and then 


immediately I was master of myself. But before I 
had time to act I heard Gabriel whisper through his teeth, 
‘See there!” It was his hand that had touched me. 
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I looked towards the lantern. And there were our top- 
boots being slowly lowered into the hold. At first I wanted to 
laugh. Then I realised what it meant, and understood how 
grim was the joke. The man had crept away without our 
knowing it. For a while we had been free, could have slipped 
out to the upper air. But now he had returned ; had returned 
moreover with this witness that he knew quite well of our 
presence in the ship. 

The boots came to rest full in the light of the lantern, 
standing out strangely red against the background of the dark. 
Then we heard steps lumbering up the lower deck to the 
companion, ascend, and come to a halt. Someone started to 
whistle. We knew what it meant. We could lie low as long 
as we wished, but at the end we would have to come out and 
face him. I felt as though a trap had closed about me. The 
ribs of my prison seemed to crush me in. The low ceiling was 
like a weight upon my head. But still I had my pistol. I 
thought Gabriel had made an immense blunder in restraining 
my hand when I could have settled the fellow with a single 
shot. 

I don’t know what was in Gabriel’s mind. Certainly he 
hadn’t moved, and I had made no effort to stir, for the simple 
reason that I felt we were beaten, when we heard the man 
calling to us, “Suppose we cry quits, and have it out in a 
quiet chat, eh?” 

Never has such a harrowing hour ended in so complete an 
anti-climax, so absurd a reaction. 

It was Maitland’s voice we heard. 


. 


CHAPTER  V 


OU don’t know how afraid you have been till a danger is 

over. The sound of Maitland’s voice jarred bewilderingly 
into my consciousness. For a moment I was taken with a 
violent trembling. It was so unexpected, so unnatural, so 
shocking to my preconceptions. I had never doubted but 
that it was Red Pierre who had been stalking us with such a 
persistent cunning. I had to readjust myself to an amazing 
revolution of feeling. Before I could utter a word, move even, 
Gabriel was out of his niche and was scampering for the 
ladder. Then indeed I found my voice. “ Maitland!” J 
shouted, my breath catching in my throat so that the name 
came from me with a husky choking as in a dream where you 
struggle to speak but can scarcely produce a sound; “ Mait- 
land, it’s me, it’s Pat!” I pushed free of my prison, but 
caught my feetin the planking, and fell at full length 
into the hold. That brought me to a sense of reality 
again. I picked myself up, ready to burst out laughing 
at the turn the adventure had taken, and dashed the 
tears from my face, for I realised I had been weeping in 
the reaction of relief. 

I met Maitland and Gabriel descending the companion, and 
together we returned to the hold, and sat ourselves down by 
the lantern. I gripped Maitland by the arm, gazing intently 
into his face, hardly believing even yet that it was really he. 
And I didn’t know till that moment how greatly I valued him. 
It was as though I suddenly understood that it was his 
steadying presence I had been needing through the unnerving 
weeks of toil and suspense we had all been living through. 

“You'll stay ?” I said. 

“‘That’s as may be, Pat,” he answered. 

“Ah, but you must, you must,” I cried; “we can’t do 
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without you. Gabriel will tell you what it’s like. It’s horrible. 
Ts . . . [don’t know,” I broke off ; “ Gabriel will tell you.” 

And Gabriel took up the story excitedly. “There are 
things,” he began in that hushed way he had, “ things that 
have followed us, watched us, waited for us. There’s the mud. 
It caught Pat and laughed at him, and let him go. It didn’t 
want him just then. It can wait, you see. And there are the 
woods. Empty, but something there that moves. And the 
river that crawls and crawls; there’s something underneath, 
something that sleeps. And the ship. That’s it. It’s all to 
do with the ship. It has frightened the country. It has a 
secret. It lets us dig; but you wait. It won’t move. It 
won’t move till it wants to move. It’s all useless. You feel 
it as you work. It’s waiting for something, for someone; 
I don’t know. And we must wait too. It’s like that. We 
can’t do anything. We think we can, but we can’t. The 
Captain says two days, three days. It may be. It may bea 
year. We must wait for the ship .. .” He ran on with the 
absurd prattle ; but for the time, sitting there in the shadowy 
hull of that mysterious and empty vessel, after the racking 
experience of the last hour, it seemed to me that Gabriel was 
putting my own thoughts into words. 

“Yes,” I added hurriedly as he finished his nervous recital, 
“ yes, that’s it, that’s it, Maitland.” 

“No, that’s not it,” he answered calmly, “ though I see 
right enough how it is. It’s lonely here; that’s what’s the 
matter. I know what it’s like to be cut off from the good 
world. I’ve never been marooned, but I should think that’s 
the worst punishment a man could endure. . . But as for the 
ship, ’ve been examining her lately . . .” 

“ You,” I broke in, “you? It’s youwe’ve been . . . Good 
God, Gabriel,” I turned to him, ‘“‘ what fools we are.” But 
Gabriel shook his head. 

“ Yes,” Maitland took me up, “ you’ve been scaring your- 
selves for nothing. And now that’s clear just keep your heads 
cool for the future. There’s nothing wrong with the ship. 
She’s a beauty, and that’s the truth of it. If I’d had the luck 
to come across her myself I’d have done the same as Seaman 
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George. And as for this night’s business, of course I didn’t 
know it was you. I got up the fore-mast when I saw you 
coming. I thought the boots would draw you.” He laughed. 

I began to feel easier now. Maitland spoke so calmly, so 
sensibly. I realised that we had been scaring ourselves over 
nothing at all. Why Maitland had been examining the ship 
I didn’t ask him just then. I thought] knew. But there was 
still one doubt in my mind. I put it to Maitland, who disposed 
of it with a laughable completeness. 

* But we saw something,” I said. ‘ We saw it from over 
the water. Something moving.” 

“ A ghost,” Gabriel added. “It waved tous It...” 

Maitland laughed quietly. “‘ Why,” he said, “I took the 
chance to cook myself a bite of food in the galley. You likely 
saw the smoke. That was careless of me, by gum it was. It 
never occurred to me you could spot that across the water.” 

I gasped at the absurd explanation. I think at that moment 
I would have been prepared to swear there was no mystery 
about the ship at all, no mystery about the country even, had 
it not been that the memory of the last hour was still strong 
upon me, and Red Pierre hovered in and out of my thoughts 
like an image from some powerful dream. I tried to tell 
myself that all our fear had been due to our own overwrought 
sensitiveness to the unnerving effects of the swamps and the 
solitude. And I believed in the saner part of my mind that it 
was so. But there was something peculiar even in the explana- 
tion of the sounds we had heard, the sights we had seen. 
Maitland’s appearance had been as unexpected as Red 
Pierre’s would have been terrible. And then the smoke... 
It was so absurd as to seem almost unnatural. 

“You see,” Maitland continued, “I like to spend a night 
at it while I’m here, and it’s none too warm on an empty 
stomach. I don’t think I leave any tracks. But it hadn’t 
occurred to me that you could spot me . . . So that’s what 
brought you over? ” he broke off. 

That set us talking both together in a fine race of explana- 
tions, and in one way and another he had our whole story. 
He sat very quietly listening to our confused and disjointed 
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narrative, stroking his chin and nodding his head, but never 
interrupting us with a question. He was silent for a while 
after we had finished, and then asked, “ But why did you 
keep all this from me, Pat?” 

- “ Why, because . . .” Gabriel and I both began the answer 
in a breath, and stopped short looking guiltily at each other. 
“ Because,” I added slowly, “we promised Seaman George 
not to whisper a word of it to a soul.” 

“‘He made us promise,” Gabriel put in. ‘‘ He threatened 
ce arc 
Maitland laughed gently, and said, “ Well, you seem to 
have done it now, at any rate. But there’s no harm done 
because I knew pretty well what was in the air, though not 
all the details.” 

That set us questioning him in our turn, and he gave us 
his story. He had guessed from my mother’s behaviour that 
she had been keeping something from him, and when suddenly 
Gabriel and I disappeared he knew what it was that she had 
been concealing. We were pleased to learn that our ruse at 
Shetland had put everybody else off the track; but Maitland 
had cause for disbelieving the obvious inference. For he had 
noticed Seaman George, and had thought there was something 
peculiar about his comings and goings. As a matter of fact he 
thought he had seen the man somewhere in the past, but 
couldn’t remember where, and it was that which had made 
him curious in the first place. He had watched him, and more 
by luck than intention had discovered that he was quietly 
gathering together a handful of boys for some purpose that 
Maitland couldn’t guess. He had even met the English boys, 
who had begged him for a lift to Shetland. He had gathered 
from their talk that they were under orders to be at Shetland 
by a given time, but that it had been left entirely to them to 
find the means of keeping their appointment. They had been 
enormously grateful to him for the help he had given them, 
and it was only by accident that he had learnt that they too 
were connected with the secret enterprise of Seaman George. 
He would have taken little notice, he said, if he hadn’t sus- 
pected that somehow I was implicated too. At any rate he 
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had shadowed him, and had at length discovered his retreat. 
*‘ And when I saw the schooner,” he ended his narrative, 
‘* well, it made me wonder... .” 

There was something in his tone that made me glance 
quickly at him, but he stopped short with his sentence half 
finished. 

“‘ Wonder ?”” Gabriel questioned him. 

“‘ Suppose you show me,” Maitland changed the hein’, 

“‘ where you were hidden all the time. 

We jumped up quickly, and took him to our place of con- 
cealment. He brought the lantern with him, and stood 
examining the place with a quiet scrutiny. 

“Yes,” he mused, “I suppose in a stout-built craft like 
this there would just be room.” He turned to the place again, 
still busy with some thought, and began tapping here and 
there where the planking hadn’t been stripped. The hollow 
echo in the darkness sounded strangely dismal, and all at 
once I had the feeling that I was in some underground vault 
with the dead about me. The swinging shadows, the low 
ceiling with its heavy beams, the emptiness, the darkness, the 
solitude, all combined to impress me with the sense of stealth, 
of secrecy, of nameless happenings. I shuddered. 

“So,” Maitland suddenly cut into my unpleasant imaginings 
“so I crept within an inch of you, and didn’t know it.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘* and if it hadn’t been for Gabriel I should 
have shot you dead.” 

Maitland swung the lantern light on to my face, and 
exclaimed, “‘ My goodness, Pat, you’ve grown pretty desperate 
all of a sudden.” 

“You see,” I explained, “I thought you were Red Pierre.” 

He seemed taken aback, and for a moment gazed at me 
without speaking. 

“ Red Pierre!” he repeated. ‘ Now, why should you take 
me for Red Pierre? ” 

An inexplicable uneasiness had taken possession of me. The 
revulsion of relief at Maitland’s presence had given place to 
an irrepressible questioning as to why he had come at all, 
which mingled confusedly with the old questioning of my 
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boyhood as to why he always followed my mother from place 
to place. It seemed preposterous and fantastic to see him 
standing there with the lantern in his hand, gazing into my 
eyes. It was like one of those transformations that take place 
in dreams when one face suddenly merges itself into another, 
when even one’s own sense of personality is confused and 
blurred. It ought to have been Red Pierre; but it was 
Maitland. I blinked at him, almost as though I were uncertain 
of my own senses. 

I began to stammer something about the Captain’s story, 
and the idea I had got into my head that somehow the ship 
was haunted by the spirit of Red Pierre. The fantasy 
grew upon me as I spoke. “Even if he’s not here 
himself,” I ended, “I feel his influence in the place. I 
don’t like it.” 

We sat down again on the floor, with the lantern in our 
midst. The darkness retreated and stood up in a wall across 
the fore end of the hold. The main-mast was an indistinct 
shadow showing dimly against the black. 

For a while we didn’t speak. Maitland was evidently busy 
with some problem that held him silent. Gabriel was looking 
intently into the shadows, and for my part my eyes wandered 
restlessly about the lit space of the ship’s sides, with here and 
there the planking stripped, and the ribs showing grotesquely 
like a skeleton’s. I began to have a fear of those narrow 
recesses. They had hidden us from Maitland. What else 
might they not hide? Perhaps even Red Pierre. . . I was 
angry with myself at the absurd possession he had taken of 
my imagination, and I tried to shake my mind free of all 
thoughts of him. 

At length Maitland spoke. “I reckon I’d best be going,” 
he said. “I came because in a measure I’m responsible for 
Pat here. I wanted to let his mother know that all was 
above-board. There are one or two questions I should like 
to put to Seaman George...” He paused meditatively, 
then continued, “ But the ship’s sound; that’s the main 
thing. I don’t know about the crew,” he smiled at us, “ but 
I dare say a tight little ship with a good skipper . . . How- 
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ever.”’ he broke off, “I’m not going to interfere. I wish you 
well of your voyage.” 

He spoke cheerfully, and rose to go. At my first sight of 
him I had asked him to stay, begged him not to leave us. But 
now as he rose I didn’t repeat the invitation. There was 
something troubling me which prevented me from wishing to 
have Maitland for a witness to whatever was to happen. I 
dare say it was the old sense of antipathy that I had felt 
existed between Seaman George and Maitland. If the two 
were put together I couldn’t imagine what might come of it. 
So I let Maitland go without another word spoken except to 
bid him take my love to my mother, and tell her that I hadn’t 
forgotten my promise to her. 

As we reached the upper deck Maitland closed the shutter 
of the lantern. I think I was expecting to come out into 
daylight, for the impression I had was of hours having passed 
over. But it was still dark. The moon was just visible above 
the mainland trees, and the river lay in shadow, looking 
strangely forbidding and secretive, as though, as Gabriel had 
said, there was something underneath, something asleep, but 
which one day would surely awaken. 

“Well, it’s good-bye, Pat,” said Maitland, “and don 
voyage. And since your skipper is so mighty dark about things 
don’t you tell him of to-night’s doings.” 

“ Rather not,” I exclaimed. “And I won’t break my 
promise thistime.” 

We went together into the woods. ‘TI strike across here,” 
he said, “‘ I’ve a boat on the shore across the island.” 

We said our last adieus, and he vanished into the woodland. 
Gabriel and I made our way back to the boat, and rowed for 
the camp. We were nearly across before Gabriel broke 
the silence. ‘You see,” he said, “I knew there was 
something.” 

“ But it wasn’t what you thought,” I answered. 

_ He stopped rowing and looked round at me. “ Not what I 

thought ?” he said. “ But I didn’t think anything. Only 
I knew there was something wrong. And there is something 
wrong. Why should Maitland come hunting about the ship ? ” 
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“He told us why,” I answered, arguing against him because 
I wanted to dispel the uneasiness at my own heart. 

“ He told us, yes,” Gabriel said, speaking more hurriedly 
as his excitement grew. “He was afraid for you. He didn’t 
like the look of things. And when he saw the ship, he won- 
gored 

I had nothing to say. I knew that Maitland was returning 
to my mother to tell her that all was above-board, that she 
needn’t worry about me. But the dark happenings of the 
night, the strange hiding, the unexpected sound of Maitland’s 
voice, the suggestion in all that had been said and done that 
there was something wrong, something that needed to be 
searched and examined, made my heart sick with apprehension 
that all was not above-board, that there was something shifty 
and elusive motivating and directing the whole expedition. 

We ran the boat up the shore and jumped out. A figure 
started out of the shadows. I thought for a moment that we 
had been discovered, but immediately I was reassured. It 
was Alan. I had forgotten him as completely as though he 
had never existed. 

What he had to say didn’t tend to set my mind at rest. He 
had been out half the night stalking some mysterious. prowler 
among the saplings and the berry-bushes, but he hadn’t found 
anyone. I knew now why he hadn’t accompanied us. 

“You see,” said Gabriel, “it couldn’t have been Maitland 

here as well as there.” 

I tumbled on to my bunk feeling mecca jaded and dis- 
spirited. The affair was beyond me. We had been inveigled 
into a net of evil mysteries. They were all about us, hiding in 
the ship, lurking in the woodland. Something infinitely cruel 
and malignant was watching us, waiting for us. It was all as 
Gabriel had said. He had the gift of clairvoyance to perceive 
these things. Even Maitland knew there was peril in the 
adventure on which we had embarked. I could see him 
examining our hiding-places, tapping at the planking. The 
hollow echo of it lingered in my ears even yet. In spite of his 
cheerful reassurances, his bon voyage, he knew better than 
he had spoken. And there were questions he wanted to put 
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to Seaman George . . . I fell into a troubled sleep, in which 

an enormous wraith of Red Pierre rose out of the river, and 

spread like a fog about the swamps and the woodland. It was 

a fog which choked you, hushed you from speaking though 

you strove to cry aloud till your head was bursting. I awoke 

half strangled with my blankets in a fine tangle about my face. 
Outside it was drenching with rain. 
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T was a longer shower than usual. We spent most of the 

morning in the carpenter’s shed preparing planks for lining 
the stern where we had stripped away the rotten boards, and 
when at last we could cross the river a certain amount of 
cleaning up was done in the ship itself. But all the while our 
minds were on the channel which we knew would need repair- 
ing after the rain. Just how much the damage would be we 
dared not ask. The rain came down in a remorseless deluge 
which boded ill for the security of our construction. However, 
with the afternoon the sun was as fierce as usual, and in spite 
of the clearing shower the air was clammy and heavy with a 
sickening heat. 

As soon as it was possible we resumed our digging. The 
damage was worse than we had expected, and we knew well 
enough that it would take us another clear day to regain what 
we had lost. Here and there the sides had completely given 
way, and the whole channel was feet deep in soft and 
treacherous mud. It was dispiriting attempting to shovel 
away the yielding fluid. But the Captain kept us to our work 
without mitigation; and his unshaken will was inspiring 
amid so much that was elusive and uncertain. 

We worked for a week. Certainly we advanced. We 
advanced to within measurable distance of success. But 
somehow we felt little joy of our impending victory. I think, 
because none of us really had confidence in the issue. The 
weather had gradually closed in to an overburdening heat. 
The sky weighed upon us like a lid pressed down. The air 
grew hazy. The trees stood up inert into the shimmering 
atmosphere. And worst of all the river seemed to be slowly 
awakening from an age-long dream. It was the one thing that 
took on life amid the weary stagnation that seemed to have 
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tightened more pitilessly than ever about the desolate country. 
And there was something unnerving in watching the ugly 
waters gradually rouse from their apathy while the swamps 
and the woodlands sank deeper into a heaviness of sleep. The 
current grew stronger, grew perceptible to us as we rowed 
across to the schooner. We could feel the tug of it like an 
unseen hand. The thing that had slumbered so long beneath 
the opaque water was wakening into subtle activity. It was 
as though it were feeling for us, furtively testing its strength 
by drifting us from our course, by dragging at us till we had 
to labour to make headway. It suggested an immeasurable 
potentiality. We felt we were only permitted to cross and 
recross on sufferance. We were pawns in an immense game. 
At a moment we might be swept away; or we might endure 
to the end. And yet inconsistently enough there was the 
unformulated conviction in my mind that the issue lay with 
us. I think it was because I was obsessed with the evil 
cowardliness of the swampy land. It dared not strike while 
we remained true to our purpose. But the idea was too 
shadowy to sustain me. ait 

And the river rose. Each tide came a little further up the 
shore. The mud grew softer, more insidious. It became 
increasingly difficult to make any progress with our channel- 
ling, because now we had passed the high-water level, and could 
only work at low tide. We dammed up the channel to prevent 
the river flowing in and spoiling our work ; but even so every 
time we resumed operations we first of all had to clear away 
the mud that had drifted in. 

The Captain however was pleased enough, or affected to be 
so. “ Ina week,” he told us, “ we shall be on top of the spring 
tide; and with the water rising half our work will be done 
for us.” 

We knew he was right, but he didn’t convince us. What he 
had left unspoken was the thing that troubled us. Somewhere 
inland there must be heavy rains to make the water rise so, 
to turn the sluggish river into a formidable current. We 
watched the waning moon at night. Ina week, half a week, all 
would be ready to put to the hazard. We would break the 
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dam and let the water in. But during the day we watched 
the water. It grew more and more turbid, with strange 
streaks of red and black in its yellow opacity. It threatened 
us, disheartened us as by the sense of a plot developing for 
our discomfiture. We laboured in silence. The English boys 
had lost their laughter, and went about their work with heavy 
eyes. Even Rab was heard to say, “ It’s gey oncanny,” and 
Tam answered him, “I wadna tak ma oath but ye michtna 
be richt.”” And as for Gabriel, it was always, “‘ You see, I said 
so. You wait. All this is just silly .. .” 

Even Alan with all his philosophy couldn’t clear the air for 
us of its evil boding. “ The battle has resolved itself into a 
race with time,” he declared one morning as the tide rose 
higher still. ‘ Either we win, or the river wins.” 

“ Tt’s not the river,” said Gabriel. 

“ Precisely,” Alan agreed looking skyward. “To be 
accurate it’s the rain.” 

“It’s not the rain,” said Gabriel. 

“ Perhaps you'll explain,” Alan assumed an air of satiric 
dignity, but not without a touch, I thought, of irritation, 
*‘ perhaps you'll explain just where the danger lies.” 

“Tt’s the ship,” said Gabriel, and turned away as though 
all had been said. 

Alan was mute for a moment; then said meditatively, 
“Ah, the ship. Well, that’s the theory that has yet to be 
submitted to the proof. It may stand as a working hypo- 
thesis,” he lectured me learnedly as Gabriel had already 
escaped his pedantry, “ but it must not be assumed as an. . 
er... as an assumption. The issue will decide.” 

But though I knew he had the commonsense of the matter 
he left me unconvinced. In spite of my sounder judgment 
I had a lurking suspicion that Gabriel was unpleasantly near 
the truth. 

We set to work with our sawing and planing, some going 
to the woods to fell timber. In two days’ time it would be 
new moon, and the tide would be at the full. 


I don’t know if you have a clear picture of the lie of the 
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country. The island on which the schooner was stranded was 
a long wooded mud-bank lying parallel with the mainland. 
The channel it made wound through tortuous shallows, and 
widened just opposite the main mouth of the river almost intoa 
lake. I suppose what current there was had carried the silt 
furthest out to sea at this point while the island had been grad- 
ually taking form. The result was that where the schooner lay 
there was a basin that tended to hold the water in, emptying 
itself as the tide ebbed with a fair current at either outlet. If 
the river rose with any rapidity, although it was tidal and 
took its level from the sea, yet it might quite conceivably 
swamp the basin at its mouth before it had time to discharge 
itself into the ocean. It was just this that we feared. A day 
of rain, such rain at least as we had had in short showers, 
might bring the water washing into our channel before the 
work was complete, breaking down the sides and silting it up 
with mud. You can understand that we looked anxiously at 
the sky and the river as we toiled in a speechless fever of 
apprehension to have all ready for the new moon and the 
spring tide. 

The Captain made it abundantly clear to us during these 
last few terrible days of strain that he could be a tyrant in 
deed as well as in word. We might have been slaves under a 
task-master in Ancient Egypt, but that he used no lash, 
except indeed the lash of his tongue, which was frightful 
enough. I have the impression even now, as I return in 
memory to that time, of labouring to the accompaniment of 
a continuous storm of abuse. And yet we never felt the 
least resentment against him, for we appreciated the urgency 
of our need, and were thankful to his indomitable will, which 
seemed to lend us the strength that otherwise would have 
failed us. A sudden burst of oaths from him sent the energy 
flooding back into our limp arms and shoulders as we drove in 
the supporting piles, or heaved away at the unstable mud. 

And always about us the air was held in a tense hush; a 
hush of menace, of expectation, of suspense, that seemed to 
tighten its pressure with every hour till it seemed that some- 
thing must inevitably snap beneath its incumbent. weight. 
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It was like the grip of silence that takes a crowd before the 
flag drops for a race to begin, or an army before the trumpets 
sound the charge. We felt as though at every momenta 
signal should be given for something to burst the unnatural 
stillness, a shattering signal that on the instant would let free 
the imprisoned hurricane that lurked implicit at the very 
heart of the oppressive calm. Such a state would have been 
endurable for an hour; but we had it day upon day. It was 
like being balanced all that time on the edge of a crumbling 
cliff, with our fate hovering undecided, till at length it would 
have been a relief to have fallen and ended the racking agony 
of uncertainty. We would look furtively up from our work 
expecting we knew not what; a mist in the sky, a cloud 
above the pine-woods, anything to say that the signal had been 
given, that the end had come. But the sky glared upon us 
with an unmitigated blue. The air shimmered over the 
steaming mud-flats. The trees looked down upon us like 
sentinels on guard, set to watch our labour, but without 
passion, without interest, motionless, imperturbable. Merely 
they held us there in our prison, shut out from us all comfort 
of the hills and the sea. On every side they were about us, 
with the teasing spaces between them retreating into an 
impenetrable seclusion, mocking us with an illusion of infinity 
closed within a wall of gloom. 

But at length the work came to an end. We laboured that 
last day through the evening ebb, strengthening the dam, 
driving in the stakes, making all sure for the morrow when at 
length with the noon tide the final experiment would be made. 

The moon set with the sun, and except for the clustering 
radiance of the stars the sky was black above us as we rowed . 
back to our camp. And somehow the knowledge that all was 
ready, that there was nothing to do except to wait, was more 
terrible than would have been the prospect of yet another 
day of barren battling with the mud. With the mingled 
suspense and relief we were none of us too sure of ourselves 
that night. We babbled incoherently as we rowed across the 
water, inflating our waning spirits with exuberant prog- 
nostications. The strange thing was that we felt the need of 
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sustaining. All was ready. The night was cloudless, windless. 
Everything promised a morrow like the days that had pre- 
ceded it. But we might have been a party of condemned 
prisoners on the way to the scaffold eagerly disillusioning 
ourselves with the pardon that was to deliver us at the last 
moment. 

The Captain didn’t pack us off to bed as he had done the 
last few nights; and we were glad enough, for in our nervous 
excitement we couldn’t have slept. Moreover there would be 
little to do the next morning except to clear the channel of 
any mud that had oozed in during the night tide. The floating 
of the ship couldn’t take place till noon. So we sat up late 
about our fire, and even the Captain couldn’t restrain his 
excitement at the prospect of what lay ahead. Again and 
again we toasted the ship, and the voyage before us, and the 
gold mines of California; and if the truth must be told the 
rum flowed over-freely. The English boys became hilarious, 
piling the brushwood on to the blaze till the fierce heat of the 
flames beat like a fever on our foreheads. Even Rab and 
Tam began to croak some uncouth song in a deep monotone. 
I wasn’t in the mood for paying too much attention to them, 
though I caught something to the effect that luv was like a 
rrred rrred rrrose, and once I thumped Rab on the back in an 
inexplicable access of familiarity. He nudged me intimately, 
with a slow wink completely obscuring one eye, and whispered 
huskily, “ That’s a guid ane, yon. I[’ll gie ye anither.” And 
Tam said something about Burrrns that I didn’t catch, and 
the two set off once more in a drawling chant about the beauties 
of the Highlands. I lifted my mug to them, and nodding the 
comprehension that I didn’t possess I swallowed another 
draught of the fiery liquid. It caught at my throat, and 
sent me off into a sudden spluttering. 

On my other side I became aware of Alan with wide mouth, 
gravely attempting to admonish me with words that refused 
to come. His hanging lip and set eyes, his uncertainly poised 
fore-finger, and the complete stupidity of his expression, set 
me in a ridiculous giggle amid my choking. He drew himself 
up with a ludicrous burlesque of dignity, his head jerking 
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loosely on his neck, and sat gazing at me with such an utter 
vacuity of impotence aping indignation that I fairly collapsed 
and rolled over in front of him. He found his voice at length, 
while I nudged Gabriel on the other side of him to watch the 
show. Alan sat above us, speaking hoarsely and with a linger- 
ing deliberation as though he had to wait for every word to 
come to his lips and laboriously fashion it with his tongue 
before he could speak it. 

“The ph-ph-ph . . . ph’loshfer,” he began, pausing with 


mouth wide for the next word to follow at its leisure, “ never 


under any shir, shir... shirc’mshtances ...” he glared 
upon us, solemnly battling with the intricacies of the word, 
“ allowsh himshelf . . . to be d’shturbed . . . from the posh, 


posh . .. p’sheshion of h’shoul . . .” He nodded his head 
as though for emphasis, but with the result that his whole 
body ‘fell helplessly forward on to Gabriel and myself. He 
lurched up again, while we two clung to each other in a passion 
of tipsy laughter. I heard something about wine and women, 
“ th’two en’miesh, lil Pat, th’two en’miesh of man.” The 
discordant voices of Rab and Tam still at their melodious 
adorations of the bonnie Hieland lassies mingled grotesquely 
with Alan’s denunciation of women. And across the fire the 
English boys were weeping with laughter at some story of the 
Captain’s, whose voice from time to time came to me on a 
crescendo of lewd oaths. But none of this disturbed Alan, 
- who had gone off into a discourse on philosophic calm and 
content, exhorting us to abstemiousness. And I can remember 
to this day the immense labour it cost him to fit the word to 
his unsteady tongue. 

The performance, crowning as it did such a day of labour 
and suspense, was like a fantastic dream. It was so grotesque 
a caricature of that night, which seemed so infinitely distant 
now, when Alan had drunk in lonely state to the untroubled 
possession of his soul. Though I giggled in a complete pros- 
tration of helplessness, yet I felt something almost frightening 
in this tipsily solemn exordium on the duty of restraint. It 
was more than ludicrous, it was terrible, to see Alan sitting 
there, swaying uncertainly, his mug in one hand, and the 
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other with finger raised tremblingly emphasising his disjointed 
periods. ‘ Alwaysh a woman, lil Pat... drivesh you to 
drink . . .” His set eyes beneath the heavy lids were the 
eyes of a creature in a nightmare. My thoughts went back to 
Félise with a stupid anger as though she had really brought 
Alan to this. And then I remembered my mother, and wept 
in a sudden weakness of'self-pity and maudlin remorse. But 
my hilarity came back to me when Alan was taken with a 
loud and uncontrollable hiccough in the middle of his pompous 
sermon. He sat gazing in profound bewilderment at the mug 
in his hand, first raising it to his lips, then unsteadily holding 
it away from him untouched. “ Alwaysh shtop,” he 
admonished no-one in particular, ‘‘ when you’ve had shuff, 
shuff . . . sh’fishient.” He threw back his head and emptied 
his mug, the rum spilling over his chin; then fell heavily 
forward on top of Gabriel and myself. 

I wriggled from beneath him, for the moment thoroughly 
sobered. To see Alan in this state was like the end of all 
things. It was more significant than the secretive woodlands, 
the merciless sky, the lurking mystery of the rising river. 
Or rather it was like the culminating menace of all these 
things. Alan had stood out against the fear that had taken 
possession of us others ; but the place had reached out a hand 
and gathered him also into the fold of the insane. He was as 
helpless as the rest of us in the disintegrating demoralisation 
of the solitude. 

Suddenly the Captain rose from our midst, and with mug 
in hand gave us the last toast of the evening. It was to the 
confusion of all that could hinder us, couched in a filthy burst 
of blasphemy that appalled us to a sudden silence. Only 
one of the English boys gave a little nervous gulp. But at 
the Captain’s husky order to fill and drink we dared not 
disobey. The jar circled unsteadily, and the dark liquid 
gurgled with a sound of low laughter as we filled our mugs. 
And in an uneasy silence we drank the lewd toast. The 
Captain drained his mug dry with head thrown back; then 
staggering to the edge of the fire-light he shook his fist at the 
starry sky, challenging it to do its damnedest. He rolled 
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away chuckling evilly, and chanting in an uncertain nasal 
drawl some old sea-chanty quite unrecognisable in his tipsy 
rendering of it. 

Gabriel gripped me by the arm. “You see,” he said, 
almost in hysterics with weariness, excitement, and drink, 
“you see, he shouldn’t have done that.” He giggled ner- 
vously ; and once again the liquor got into our tongues and 
broke the uneasy hush as it set us chattering. 

The voice of the Captain came from the darkness bidding us 
be off to bed as we set a value on our worthless hides. He 
cursed us with unction for a set of young blackguards. His 
complaint wasn’t too easy to follow; but we gathered that 
we were wasting our energies in revel instead of getting all the 
sleep we could to refresh us for the labour of the morrow. 

We tottered to our feet without waiting for a second order, 
and staggered away as well as we might. 

Gabriel was still busy with his trouble. 

“ He shouldn’t have said it,”’ he repeated. 

“Said what?” I asked, not too clear in my head as to 
what had passed. 

He stopped, and swaying uncertainly, imitated the Captain’s 
challenge to the heavens. ‘‘ He shouldn’t have said it,” he 
reiterated with fierce conviction. “It was ...it was... 
buc! ... dam shilly .. .” He broke into a foolish giggling, 
clutching at my arm to steady himself, and nearly dragging 
me over with him; and for some reason at that moment the 
whole thing appeared monstrously funny to me. Our coming 
to the place, our labour at the vessel, all the adventures and 
excitements and misgivings which had made the last strange 
weeks like a life apart, divorced from all association with any 
earlier existence, all this seemed fabulously grotesque. I 
laughed at it as at an unreal joke, a trick incredible for its 
colossal absurdity played upon a party of unwitting dupes in 
some insane and impossible farce. And somehow in the 
illusion of the moment we were both aloof from it yet in it as 
one is in dreams. And so Gabriel and I stood there, shaking, 
clinging to each other, unable to move a step, chuckling and 
weeping. This was the end of the story. Somewhere within 
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me was the conviction that this was the end. After so much 
that had been endured, so much that had been achieved, all 
we could do was to hug each other in an imbecile impotence 
of inebriation. Surely this was the end. I felt a climax had 
been reached, a period had been put to one phase at least of 
our endeavour. The days might bring fresh labour, success 
even; but there would be a difference. Tipsy as I was it 
seemed to me that the besotted stupidities of the evening had 
brought the whole absurd affair to the ultimate bathos of 
prostration. That unformulated conviction that the issue lay 
with us became startlingly clear. It was borne in upon me, as 
I clung to Gabriel reeling and giggling, that the fight had 
been a moral one. The enemy had been held aloof by our 
persistent refusal to submit to him. But now we had yielded. 
In a pitiable and cheerless revel we had surrendered the last 
stronghold of our moral integrity. The toil hadn’t beaten 
us, the fear even hadn’t driven us away. We had kept our 
eyes on the goal in spite of our realisation of the bewildering 
hostility of the forces about us. They had struck here and 
there, and we had baffled them. In a blurt of vision many 
things came back to me; my agony in the swamp, my terror 
in the ship, the certainty of that creeping presence in the 
woods about us, the accumulated menace that lay in the name - 
of Red Pierre. In all these ways our cowardly enemy had 
struck at us, seeking to undermine our fortitude, and we had 
stood firm against him. But now insidiously he had crept 
in and driven home. Alan tipsily discoursing on philosophic 
calm was symbolic of the havoc that had been wrought in us. 
We had yielded up the possession of our souls . . . 

“Dam shilly,” Gabriel repeated, ‘tomorrow .. . you. 
shee .. .” He went off into a fit of chuckling. 

I knew that the morrow would commence a fresh chapter 
for us. Something would happen, but it wouldn’t be what we 
expected. We had finished with the past. Tomorrow would 
begin something entirely new. 

Somehow we reached the hut, and I pushed Gabriel play- 
fully on to his bunk, where he collapsed in a helpless bundle ; 
but for my part I made effort upon effort before I could climb 
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into my own. | lay flattened with my stomach on the edge, 
waving my legs absurdly in the air, conscious of my undignified 
attitude and feeling that in some way I represented the spirit 
of our barren enterprise which had ended in such a fatuous 
prostration, yet sniggering all the while with my face buried 
in the blankets. Eventually someone gave me a friendly 
heave up, and rolled me on tomy bedding. I pulledit up about 
me without undressing; and still with Gabriel’s voice in my 
ears, “’Tomorrow ... dam shilly ... you shee...” to 
augment my own haunting presentiments of what was to be 
the most bewilderingly memorable of all our days in Cedar 
Creek, | was immediately asleep. 


CHAPTER VII 


T first it was a materialisation of all the dreams that had 

besieged me during the night. The uproar about me> 
might have been an echo of the whirling tumult of my own 
brain. The Captain’s voice was dominant above the confused 
and spasmodic clamour, blasphemously eloquent in a pause- 
‘less tirade. Instinctively I sprang from my bunk, to collapse 
helplessly on the floor with my head spinning in dazed 
bewilderment. I lay there inert, yet conscious that I ought 
to be on my feet, obeying some desperate and urgent order 
that the Captain was endeavouring with frantic imprecations 
to make comprehensible. All around there was shuffling and 
bustling. Someone stepped heavily on my prostrate body, 
and fell on top of me with a nervous curse. I dragged myself 
from under him, trying to find words to question him as to 
the amazing upheaval which seemed to have overwhelmed our 
corner of the world, if not the whole world itself. But the 
words wouldn’t come to my lips. Not a murmur could I 
make. I raised myself on to my hands and knees, while the 
floor whirled beneath my eyes like a wheel of darkness shot 
with vivid streaks of light. I tried to stand, but a sudden 
deafening uproar seemed to burst above my head, and for an 
instant the whole hut was lit up for me with a brilliance that 
hurt my eyes. The noise was like the blow of a heavy hand, 
and I staggered stupidly, clutching for support. I knew now 
what was happening. The storm had broken over us. The 
play of the lightning was like the rapid opening and shutting 
of phosphorescent eyes. I saw the Captain at the doorway 
wildly gesticulating. It seemed to me that he was still defying 
the heavens, that indeed the frightful clamour was the answer 
to his challenge. In fact, he was calling to us to rise from our 
stupor and be out to save the lugger. But I think the fumes 
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of the night hadn’t dissipated themselves from our brains. 
Every leap of the lightning showed me crouched and huddled 
forms vainly endeavouring to get steady foothold on the floor. 
They were holding to bunks, to uprights, to each other. It 
might have been the noise of the thunder that kept bowling 
them off their feet.. I had fallen again on to my hands, and 
was utterly unable to raise myself. The place might have been 
rocking with earthquake for al] the stability there seemed to 
be. And there was a ceaseless rushing in the air as though all 
the winds of the world were streaming by; it was the rain. 
The lightning showed it as a sheet of water streaked and 
gashed with slanting lines before the wind. It mingled with 
the buzzing in my head, and increased my giddiness. The 
thunder dealt the hut gigantic blows, and roared away across 
the world. It wasn’t so much a confusion of the heavens as a 
confusion of the earth. An enormous power had us in its 
grip, and stunned and blinded us with a consternation of 
noise and light. And waking as we did from our uneasy and 
besotted slumbers into the instantaneous uproar, we were too 
stupefied to have any control of our limbs. It was as though 
all sanity, all stability, all the attributes of a known and 
ordered world, had been shattered, were even now being swept 
away before our eyes into a deluge of destruction. 

How it was that we ever managed to rouse ourselves from 
our benumbed impotence I can’t say. I suppose the Captain’s 
voice at length prevailed upon us, only half aware as we were 
in our bemused state of what we were doing. The habit of 
obedience must have been strong in us, for we followed him 
out into the lashing rain, clinging together, stumbling at his 
heels for guidance, till we found ourselves in a welter of mud 
on the shore by the jetty. Perhaps the racing air on our faces 
helped to clear our confused brains ; or it may have been the 
stimulating effect of labour; but however it was we seemed 
to come to a mastery of ourselves sufficient at least to realise 
what we were there to do, and to pit our strength against the 
tempest in an endeavour to accomplish it. 

- We were there to save the lugger. Already the schooner 
had to be given as lost. From the outset it was clear that 
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this was no passing shower, the paw-play of the lion of storm. 
This was the creature itself ravening for prey. All we could 
hope to do was to save what was already ours. And the need 
was immediate and urgent. If the lugger perished, if our 
provisions were wrenched away from us by the angry river, 
we should be stranded in a desolate country, without food, 
with no means of communication with the good world. The 
fear of famine, of being left alone in that evil land, worked in 
us like madness. We didn’t need to express it to ourselves. 
It was there at our hearts, it was before our eyes like an 
appalling vision. It helped to clear away what lingering 
traces might have remained of the stupefying vapours of 
drunkenness. 

Whether it were night or morning we didn’t know. The 
lightning was so rapid and continuous that it was impossible 
to see whether the sky were black or grey. And the height of 
the water didn’t help us. The tide might have been nearly at 
the full; but on the other hand it might merely have been 
the river which had risen. That was likely enough with such 
an unceasing torrent of rain. It didn’t pause or slacken. It 
gathered strength even when it seemed impossible for it to 
increase its violence. The thought with us always was, “‘ This 
must be the worst.” But worse followed. It was a terrifying 
thing. It was like the sound of charging cavalry that ever 
seemed about to break upon us, but never came. If it hadn’t 
been for the desperate work in hand it would have made us 
mad to listen to it rising to a climax that was never reached. 

The river was in an angry Surge. The sleeping thing had 
awakened. The shore was cumbered with trees torn from 
their roots; and in the middle of the stream the swollen 
waters were curdled into whirling eddies, white with froth and 
spate. Our lugger moored at the end of the jetty danced to 
the turmoil like a thing of cork, straining at its ropes, or 
crashing bodily against the jetty timbers. At any moment it 
might be staved in, or whisked out into the river, where the 
wind or the current or the floating logs would end its story 
between them. 

We made what progress we could along the jetty, leaning 
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backwards into the wind whenever for a moment we could 
keep on our feet. The planks heaved beneath us, and sent us 
dropping on all fours for safety. Here and there the piles had 
almost collapsed, leaning out over the swirling water at crazy 
angles, and we had to balance ourselves along a rain-swept 
switch-back with here and there the river washing over some 
alarming dip of the boards, and with the lightning and the 
swirling waters making our heads swim with a dizzy sickness. 
The wind played us treacherous tricks, rising to a sudden 
violence, and falling to as sudden a lull, so that we were poised 
uncertainly in the swaying air. The rain sweeping the boards 
was almost as fierce as a river, and nearly carried us off our 
feet whenever we were bold enough to attempt to walk. For 
the most part we had to kneel and crawl, and at times were 
forced to wait clinging to the planking while a fiercer burst of 
wind charged over our bent heads. It was like the work of 
infantry in attack. Sometimes we could even get up and run 
forward a step or two; sometimes we had to cling desperately 
to what ground we had gained. And the thunder and lightning 
were like the play of cannon about us. We were buffeted and 
dazed from all clear thinking, from all clear comprehension 
of what we were about, except that at all costs we must save 
the lugger. That was the one need that gave a steadying 
touch of sanity to the unnatural adventure. For otherwise 
the thing was folly, madness, the sublime buffoonery of a 
nightmare. 

We reached our objective at length. It was terrible at the 
end of the jetty. It was like the outpost of stability in the 
middle of chaos. The river racing away beneath us gave us 
the illusion of ourselves being swept through the water on 
some crazy craft without masts or sails that drove forward 
by the necessity of some inexplicable inner impulse. And the 
rocking of the jetty-head lent reality to the illusion of move- 
ment. The piles had been loosened by the washing of the 
river and the constant straining of the moored boat. And at 
times a drifting log would come charging down upon us, 
thumping against the stakes and buttresses like a battering- 
ram, The lugger rose and fell with the water; was sucked 
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out into the stream as far as the play of the cables would 
permit, tugging with it the unsteady timbers of the jetty, till 
the whole construction lurched out towards it, then came 
butting back with a short savage blow like the punch of a 
pugilist. It was amazing that the jetty didn’t fall to pieces 
beneath our feet; that the sides of the lugger weren’t long 
since staved in. 

The Captain uncoiled a rope from about his body, and we 
made it fast to the prow of the rolling boat. At a signal we 
slipped its moorings, holding with all our might to the rope 
in a trailing line down the jetty. There was a sudden strain 
which nearly dragged us headlong into the water. The battle 
had resolved itself into a tug-of-war. We had pitted our 
strength against that awakened thing that had whipped the 
river into such a perplexing fury. There were nine of us; but 
it was all our accumulated strength could do to make now and 
again a foot or two of headway against the pull of the water. 
And sometimes the strain would suddenly cease, sending us 
sprawling on our backs on the slippery planking, and before 
we had recovered our footing the boat would be tugged out 
again into the tide, dragging us after it, clutching at pile- 
heads, struggling for foothold. It was impossible not to yield 
to the fantasy that we were battling with a wily and conscious 
enemy who knew well how to trick us, to set snares for us, and 
to take advantage of our confusion. 

Even this wouldn’t have been so bad if the battle had been 
waged under less bewildering conditions. For all the while 
the lightning lit the scene with a continuous flashing. Jagged 
_ tongues of fire licked across the sky in a rapid interplay of 

forking flames, scoring it like cracks in a black cauldron giving 
us vivid glimpses of the seething furnace within. And the 
thunder was so furious as to make us reel as though from 
actual blows. And the wind pushed at our backs, with 
uncertain gusts and lulls malignantly calculated to reinforce 
the hostility of that evil thing beneath the river. The 
impression grew upon us as we struggled that this 
was no mere battle of the elements; this was the 
final effort of the country to hurl us from its midst. 
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The strategy of fear had failed; this was the ultimate 
appeal to might. 

Once there came a prolonged sound of crackling culminating 
in a wrenching roar which sent a tremor through the whole 
jetty running along under our feet. The lightning showed 
that the entire end had collapsed and toppled into the water. 
We didn’t see it go. We didn’t even see the splash it made. 
It happened in a space of darkness between two flashes of 
lightning. One moment it was there; the next moment it 
had gone. Only one pile stood up at a stupid angle from the 
froth and confusion. We could distinguish it through the 
blurring rain, and somehow in its abandoned loneliness it 
seemed to exaggerate the sense of calamity and defeat. It 
was like a forlorn trophy of a battle that had been fought and 
lost. And the jetty groaned and complained through all her 
timbers as though it were a living thing that had felt the 
wound of a limb violently wrenched away. 

The river became alive with tossing planks and stakes, 
which vanished into the obscuring haze of the rain, sucked 
out into the current singly or in ragged masses like clumsy 
rafts. The planking sloped away beneath our feet into the 
surging water like a dismasted ship settling by the bows. 
Almost at the extreme verge was the dim heroic figure of the 
Captain straining back upon the rope, and beyond him the 
shadowy outline of the lugger, obstinate and resisting, rearing 
like a frightened horse. We heaved the more desperately, 
gaining inch by inch towards the land; but not in a steady 
progress ; for now and again the river would yield to us, 
throwing us off our footing, and then with a swift heave drag 
us sliding along the planks till we had lost more than we had 
gained. And always there was the fear constantly with us 
that the jetty would fall to pieces beneath our feet. The 
boards gaped and closed ominously. The whole construction 
swayed from side to side. There was a continuous trembling 
as the river shook it, or the reverberating thunder set it 
quaking from end to end. And from time to time another and 
another timber was wrenched away with a rolling roar, and 
the jetty dipped its nose more ominously into the stream. As 
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the planks collapsed and were washed away we could see 
here and there an obstinate stake standing up from the water 
at a grotesque tilt, to be itself engulfed and carried into the 
current. 

All this came to us in the intermittent flickering of the 
lightning. Through the haze of the rain the jetty merged into 
a blurred obscurity, with the water playing dimly about its 
submerged nose. As for ourselves, we were strung out in a 
line, with the Captain’s indistinct figure far in front at the 
point of danger. Behind me I knew were Rab and Tam, at 
the end of the rope because of their size and weight; and 
between me and the Captain were Alan and the English boys, 
and next to the Captain himself, Gabriel. Sometimes, in 
spite of the appalling terror of the adventure, I wanted to 
laugh at the monstrous absurdity of the thing. Gabriel in the 
mist ahead seemed to flutter from the taut rope like a leaf or 
a flag, a ridiculously futile strip of boyhood to be engaged in 
such a wrestle of the giants. And Alan had thrown all dignity 
to the winds. I saw him slipping and swaying in grotesque 
attitudes, and sometimes throwing back his head as he lay 
on the rope till I could see his face with his chin ludicrously 
tilted into the air. 

You might think that with such an urgency of need to keep 
my thoughts concentrated on the labour in hand, and with 
such a belabouring deluge of rain and thunder and wind to 
hold me to the cruel reality of the situation, I should have had 
no place in my mind for fantastic imaginings. But as I look 
back upon that harrowing hour my chief memory is of vision 
upon vision sweeping grotesquely through my confused 
consciousness like images in a nightmare. I think the impres- 
sion was upon me all the time that it wasn’t a mere dis- 
turbance of the earth and sky that had us in its grip, but some 
frightening dream in which somehow we were all involved 
together. And yet central at my thoughts was the clear 
purpose to save the lugger, to drag it from the power of the 
river that wanted to steal it from us. I knew well enough 
that with the lugger lost we would be faced with starvation, 
with the madness of solitude in that evil and haunted waste. 
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The fate that threatened us came to me in frightful pictures. 
I seemed to see us an emaciated band imprisoned in that 
swampy and horrible country, being lingeringly absorbed into 
the mud. The illusion lent a fierce strength to me as I heaved, 
heaved incessantly, at the rope. And when for a moment the 
darkness closed between the flashes of the lightning I seemed 
to be heaving alone at some incredible resistance as though I 
were chained to a crag of darkness that yielded inexplicably 
and drew me back to itself. And with the play of the lightning 
I would see again the strung-out line of figures in every 
attitude of strain heaving at that single slender rope as 
though the fate of the world depended on the issue. It was 
ludicrous ; but it was comforting. 

We seemed to have been toiling for an age. Slowly we beat 
our way back with pauses and sudden rushes and heart- 
breaking losses of hard-won ground. The time drew out so 
interminably that the fantasy began to take possession of me 
that somehow we were cut off from the land, that there was 
no end to the jetty, that the water was all about us reaching | 
away to an infinity of seething waste. We were there to drag 
that lugger over incredible spaces of unsteady planking, with 
nothing to be gained in the issue. That was the fate that had 
befallen us, the labour appointed by some inscrutable and 
purposeless destiny. And yet in spite of the absurd illusion 
I knew that it was our own salvation we were toiling for, that 
it was a very real need that insisted on our labouring to the 
end. I don’t know how to explain how the two things could 
possess themselves of my mind at the same moment, unless 
it was that the incessant bellowing and dinning of the thunder, 
and the whole savage turmoil of the scene, had made me silly 
with fear and fatigue till I was more asleep than awake with 
my mind filling with confused and conflicting dreams. But 
certainly, though I knew quite clearly why we were there, 
why we had come to the country in the first place, yet the 
obsession was upon me that we were the victims of a grotesque 
and malignant fate. And yet there was no thought of turning 
back, of seeking to evade the destiny that had closed us in. 
Perhaps that was part of the inevitable conditions of our 
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being there at all. It was all bitterly perplexing. My body 
ached in every joint. I was bruised with falling. The flesh 
was stripped from my hands. My head was reeling with the 
incessant clamour. My companions in front of me tottered 
and lurched from side to side, slipping down, struggling to 
their feet, in a ludicrous imitation of my own performance. 
Yet the sense of fate was upon me. We were there to pit our 
simple human endurance against the absurd immensity of the 
infuriated elements. The booming reverberations of the 
thunder, the dazzling lightning, the sweep of the wind and 
rain, the strain and surge and tumult of the water, all these 
were allied in an unmeaning and stupendous effort to break 
our foolish pride. They were ordained their part too. The 
sudden thought came to me that they were slaves set to obey 
the will of a master above and beyond them. It was the most 
illuminating moment of the battle for me; for the ridiculous 
notion filled me with an exaggerated exaltation. We at least 
were battling with free souls and with an end to gain. It 
might be merely that we had our lives to save; I preferred 
to think that it was the integrity of our honour we were there 
to defend against the onslaughts of an insane and slavish fury. 
That lifted the conflict to a higher plane. It even explained 
to me the meaning behind the crude dinning of the elements. 
They were there to crush us, but only if we were untrue to 
ourselves. It was a test we were enduring, the last, the 
supreme, test of the country that had lured us into its power. 
The impression that had been with me over night returned to 
me now. It was a moral battle we were fighting. All this 
insensate uproar was but the savage derision of an enemy too 
cowardly to strike till we had first prostrated ourselves in an 
ignoble surrender. Last night we had been defeated, but there 
was still a chance to make good. The lugger wasn’t merely a 
thing to be saved because it meant life to us. It was symbolic 
of the whole conflict. If we saved it we would somehow have 
saved our own integrity of soul which we had so weakly 
betrayed to the insidious allurements of drink. 

We continued to make a halting sort of advance. If only 
someone could have given us the word or the signal to heave 
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in unison we should soon have had the lugger safely beached. 
But it was part of our punishment, part of our testing perhaps, 
to struggle on in a disunited isolation of endeavour. No voice 
could carry a yard in the inhuman and incessant detonations 
of the thunder, which if it wern’t actually booming overhead 
was roaring in broken echoes around the reverberating 
distances. And no signal would have been comprehensible 
through the distorting intermittence of the lightning and the 
obscuring haze of the rain. We pulled as well as we could. 
At one moment half of us might be off our feet, clutching at 
the rope for support, even leaning dizzily out from the totter- 
ing jetty ; at another by some superb stroke of luck we might 
give a united pull, but usually with the result that we toppled 
over backwards and lost more ground than we had gained ; 
and at another, especially in the momentary blacknesses 
between the flashes, the whole strain of the rope would 
suddenly seem to concentrate itself on each of us singly. It 
was a grim and fantastic battle, full of perplexing happenings, 
unexpected victories, exasperating checks. It seemed to 
endure for ever, to have endured already since the earliest 
beginning of time. And always mingled with its grimness was 
the sense of a farcical banality about it all. I think it was 
because of the contorted line of our figures which seemed to 
be attached in every odd sort of way to that single rope that 
vanished into that shadowy haze which was the lugger. It 
seemed incredible that that blurred and wavering form was 
all that lay at the end of the rope. We might have been 
heaving a mountain through the sea. There was no period 
to it all, no sense in it even, except that the boat had to be 
saved, that our honour was at stake, and somehow in the 
conflict we might redeem the forfeited integrity of our souls. 

Then I took to wondering what would happen if the rope 
broke. Immediately I could see the lugger shot across the 
water like an arrow from a bow. Perhaps that was how the 
schooner had come to rest there in the mud. I played with 
the fancy till it melted from my mind. 

My thoughts seemed to go round in a regular rhythm, and 
always I returned to the memory of the pitiable revel of the 
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night before which somehow seemed responsible for our 
present agony. I heard Gabriel repeating and repeating, 
“He shouldn’t have done it. . . He shouldn’t have done 
it. . .”’ His words came to me almost in a scream as though 
he were actually shouting them into the wind. And I didn’t 
question but that he was right. It was clear that our present 
anguish was the direct result of the Captain’s impious challenge 
to the heavens. And there he was far out in the haze taking 
the strain, lying back on the rope, gaining half a foot, a yard ; 
it was all he could do to retrieve his error. And behind him 
Gabriel fluttered like a useless rag blowing on a line. This was 
the judgment we had to bear for last night’s sin. We had 
surrendered to the foe. We had fallen back from our last 
moral defences. We had opened the way for the enemy. We 
had held up against fear; we had fallen to intoxication. 
Somehow our lapse had let loose the imprisoned fury of the 
country upon us. Hitherto it had remained spell-bound in an 
uneasy confinement. Now it had burst over us. Our work 
was ruined. The schooner by this time would be weltering 
in a waste of mud. If we could save our lives, some remnant 
of our self-respect and pride, it would be the utmost we could 
accomplish. 

I became aware of the jetty toppling over to one side. In 
another moment we should all have been beneath the waters. 
Already the waves played over our knees where the supports 
had collapsed and the planking sagged to the very water’s 
edge. It was an alarming moment. I hung on to the rope as 
though somehow it would support me. Then all at once I 
realised I was moving backwards quite easily. I suppose it 
was just then that the lugger came out of the main current. 
At any rate after that it was only the work of a minute for 
us to heave it up on to the shore. The lightning showed us 
the jetty heeling over bodily. With the next flash it had gone, 
and little by little the waves broke it up, snatching the boards 
away viciously, and washed it out piecemeal into the surging 
river. 

The Captain wasn’t satisfied yet. He gave us no rest. His 
orders came to us obscured with blasphemous deridings of the 
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baffled river. We brought down rollers to the boat, and 
pulled it high up the beach, securing it with firm lashings to 
the stoutest of the stumps that grew about the place. It was 
unlikely that we should have any more trouble with it as it 
was well above high water mark. And we found our little 
boat too lying on the shore with the river just reaching up 
for it. We rescued it and drew it into safety. And not till 
then did the Captain release us from our toil. 

It was a pitiable victory. We felt broken, demoralised with 
the sheer physical agony of the battle. Every bone in our 
bodies was like a cry of pain. To move so much as a step was 
to wring ourselves from head to foot with violent anguish. 
For somehow with the ending of the fight we had leisure to 
take stock of the price we had paid for success. We were fit 
for nothing but to fall down where we were and let the storm 
take toll of our exhausted frames. Nothing mattered now 
except rest. The rain, the stupefying thunder, all this was 
meaningless and insignificant. We simply didn’t heed it. 
There was only one thing to do, to gain the shelter of our hut. 
And to reach it we would have to drag ourselves step by step 
over what was actually some hundred yards, but what might 
have been a hundred miles to us in our utter debility. 

I saw the Captain gazing across the water, shaking his fist 
into the haze. Between the bursts of thunder his voice came 
to me in a harsh and strident volubility. He was cursing the 
river, the rain, the mud, the schooner, the Almighty, in an 
interminable volley of oaths. We left him behind us, and 
crawled towards our hut. 

Between the flashes of lightning we could see the sky was 
grey with morning, for the storm had abated its first fury, 
and the lightning played less incessantly now. The water 
should have been at low tide; but the river had risen almost 
to high tide level. It was in keeping with the unreality of the 
whole episode. We were too weary and listless to care. What 
mattered was that our hut was in no danger. The lugger too 
was safe; and even in our confused and battered souls there 
was the dim realisation of a comfort in that. But as for the 
schooner, we had already given her for lost. Gabriel had been 
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tight with his unaccountable prophecies. The ship had beaten 
us. She had called down the rain, infuriated the river, to 
wash in our absurd little channel, and set herself fast once 
more in an overwhelming welter of mud. It had all been silly. 
We had had warning to quit, but we hadn’t heeded the warn- 
ing. At the last moment the enemy had struck. We had 
escaped cowering with our miserable lives for what value they 
might be. But our enterprise had collapsed in complete and 
irredeemable failure. 

We staggered up to our hut and entered it, to start back in 
amazement at what we saw there. The story wasn’t ended 
yet. Stupefying and perplexing as had been the experiences 
of the last hour, it was more perplexing still to find a cheerful 
fire blazing, to feel our nostrils tingle to the welcome smell of 
sizzling pork. It was like a dream where all that you wish for 
and know to be impossible accomplishes itself with the ease 
of a fairy tale. It was the last touch needed to complete the 
sense of fantasy which had benumbed our minds from crediting 
the reality of the last hour’s happenings. 

A lank figure rose from tending the frying-pan, and in a 
sneering drawl said, “The top o’ the morning to ye. Step 
right in, sons. Guess this is Ho-tel Welcome, and no mistake. 
And I reckon you guys don’t look that cheery about the gills 
that you'll say no to the cu-linary comfort ve pre-pared for 
you out o’ the kindness o’ me heart. . .” 

We huddled in consternation at the doorway, with our eyes 
fixed gloatingly on the frying pork. But no-one moved. We 
waited spell-bound for something to happen. 


GHAPTER- Vv. Lye 


T was Gabriel who made the first move. He suddenly 

started forward and gazed up into the face of the tall 
stranger, who Jooked down at him with a sneer of infinite 
contempt curling his lips. I don’t know what it was, but 
something in the picture sent my memory back to Red Pierre. 
Yet this wasn’t Red Pierre. There was no single resemblance 
between the two, unless it was in the leering contempt of the 
man before me. But I suppose my mind was always ready at 
a hint to turn towards Red Pierre, especially as there had been | 
so much lately to make the sense of his presence in the place 
so troublingly real. 

Gabriel’s action, whatever it might have meant, broke the 
spell for us. We came forward and dropped listlessly by the 
fire, accepting without a thank-you the bread and pork which 
the stranger doled out to us. 

He kept up a drawling nasal commentary which I didn’t 
pay much heed to. For the time I was busy making amends to 
violated nature. I noticed that Gabriel kept his eyes fixed 
upon the man. Languidly I wondered what new crank had 
possessed the boy’s mind. But food was my dominant con- 
cern just then; and when I had stuffed my fill I clambered 
on to my bunk and sprawled myself out in luxurious abandon- 
ment to repose. I think most of the others did the same. 
Dully into my consciousness came the clinking of plates and 
tins and mugs and the splashing of water. The stranger was 
washing up the crocks after our breakfast. It was certainly 
a peculiar thing to be waited on like this. But I was too 
sleepy to bother about it all. 

There was conversation going on somewhere. The stranger 
seemed to be talking interminably. Then it was Alan’s voice 
I heard; remarkably wide awake it seemed after such an 
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exhausting conflict. I began to blink away the sleep from 
my eyes and take an aloof sort of interest. Once I heard 
Gabriel exclaim suddenly from his bunk beneath me, “ It was 
you. Yes, it was you.” 

“ Guess I’m not de-nying it, kid, am I ? ” came the stranger’s 
drawl. ‘ You’re that cute between you a fellow don’t stand 
no sort o’ chance agin ye. Guess you’d hear a flea wink if it 
was blowing big guns like what it is now.” 

I realised that I had taken an intense dislike to the man. 
There was something furtive, underhand, malignant, in the 
tone of his voice, his curling lips, his whole lank loose bearing. 
I had my head over the edge of the bunk and was watching 
him. He was sitting on a barrel facing Gabriel and Alan, 
whom I could see beneath me squatting on Gabriel’s bunk. 
I must have been asleep when the discussion began, but I 
understood at once what the talk was about, and I broke into 
the conversation. 

“Tt was you that tried to trap me in the bog,” I challenged 
him. 

He lifted his face to mine, and tugged at his forelock by way 
of salutation. 

“Reckon you got the whole battery trained on me, eh? ” 
he said. “ Here’s another on ye, been lying low and saying 
nothing like the rabbit in the nigger’s fable. Guess you got a 
_ grudge agin me, eh? What is it, son? Let a fellow know his 
crime afore you hang him.” 

I shrank instinctively from this sort of talk. It was so 
patently false and dishonest, so clearly covered some malignant 
purpose that feared to show itself in the open. And this was 
the man who had been creeping about our hut night by night. 
His shifty eyes, his lurking sneer, his unshaved cheeks with 
the whiskers in an unclean and tangled disorder curling down 
to the chin, the whole rickety attitude of the lank loose figure, 
were all extraordinarily in keeping with the hateful impression 
I had of the insidious creature that had troubled the solitude 
with prowling about our camp. It was more fitting that it 
should be such a fellow as this rather than Red Pierre himself. 
The man before me was the very incarnation of the unhealthy 
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hostility of the place. He might have risen from the swamp 
that had nearly trapped me, from the mud that held the 
schooner so close a prisoner. His power was of that evil and ' 
disturbing type, cowardice made redoubtable by treachery 
and malignity. 

Alan took up the argument. “I wasn’t aware,” he said, 
“that anyone had preferred an accusation against you, let 
alone imputed to you any misdemeanour which could be 
designated as a crime.” 

For once I rejoiced in Alan’s pedantic fecundity of phrase. 
It was the exact weapon with which to meet such an adversary. 
For from the outset I had taken it for granted that the man 
was an adversary. Whatever his unaccountable appearance 
meant, it boded us no good. It was merely one more proof, 
if more proof were needed, that the place was alive with an 
evil mystery. The very soil was poisoned by some unappeased 
wickedness. And this man was part of it. 

“Guess you been to school, son,” the stranger retorted. 
** Reckon I don’t stand up to be hammered by that sort 0’ 
artillery. It an’t my forte, as you might say. Guess I give 
points where it comes to a contest 0’ vo-cabulary. So don’t 
you go hitting a poor guy so hard, son.” 

** And yet,” Alan replied, “ you appear to have learnt the 
art of saying exactly nothing in an immense parade of speech.” 

The duel continued for awhile with nothing advanced. It 
was Gabriel who brought matters to a head by suddenly 
exclaiming, “ But the ship. You've come to save the 
Shipp? 2” 

The unexpected ejaculation cut the dialogue dead. 

Gabriel continued excitedly, “I knew it when I first saw 
you. The ship...It has been waiting... You have 
comes! 177 

“ Guess you take the wind out of a guy’s sails,” drawled the 
stranger. “ You’re that slick you leave a fellow guessing.” 

“It’s a theory he has,” Alan explained. “ A mere working 
hypothesis. We haven’t yet had the means of testing it by 
any satisfactory experiment. Your presence may serve to 
elucidate a peculiarly tangled problem.” 
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I could have hugged myself with delight to see the fellow’s 
jaw drop in complete bewilderment. For up to now, in spite 
of his pretence at simplicity, it had been clear that he had an 
overweening confidence in his own cunning. Now he was 
utterly nonplussed. He simply couldn’t understand a word 
of what Alan was saying; and I knew from that minute that 
the way to pass his guard was to confront him with a mystery 
beyond his comprehension. It was like a dose of tonic to me. 
I felt wonderfully refreshed. I dare say the food and sleep 
had also gone far to restore me. It is amazing how soon the 
body can recover from what seems while it lasts to be complete 
prostration. At any rate now I felt my strength return to me. 
While the stranger still gaped at Alan in uncomprehending 
perplexity I put the sudden question to him, “‘ And who are 
you, any way?” 

“Guess that’s an en-quiry I can answer,” he said, raising 
his face, but never for a moment keeping his eyes on mine. 
“ Tony, they call me. Lawyer Tony, some ap-pend the com- 
plimentary pre-fix.” There was meant to be a hit at Alan in 
the phrase. 

“ Sea-lawyer,” I said shortly, staring him full in the eyes. 

He flushed crimson, and half started up. I knew then that 
if I loathed him, now he hated me. Evidently the insult was 
one peculiarly fitted to sting him. 

In an instant he had regained his composure as the subtle 
nature will. ‘Guess you’re slippy with your tongue, son,” 
he said. ‘“ But you can take it I know a thing or two abont 
the sea ; what’s right, and what’s wrong ; and Lawyer Tony’s 
the guy to see that right gets the dibs.” 

The hypocrisy of the fellow sickened me. ‘ You mean,” 
T said, ‘‘ you know just how near the wind you can sail. You 
know the fine boundaries of the law, and how to take advan- 
tage of the skipper who oversteps them. I dare say you know 
too how to provoke him to overstep them.” I spoke hastily 
and indignantly. “I know what a sea-lawyer is,” I added. 

“You're that cute,” the fellow began in his hateful and 
insinuating drawl. “Guess there are no barnacles on your 
bottom, son. But the ap-plication don’t fit Lawyer Tony.” 
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“And between gentlemen, Pat,” Alan ‘put in, “ your 
remarks couldn’t be called polite.” 

Tony started, I thought, then said simply enough, “ And 
now I’ve told you my name, what’s your, son?” He was 
speaking to me. 

“Pat Floyd,” I answered, watching him. If the name 
conveyed anything to him it was difficult to tell. He had his 
face under pretty strong control, as the hypocrite must. 

“ Pat Floyd,” he repeated. “Guess I heard that name up 
Quebec way.” 

** My father lived there,” I said. “ He built ships.” 

“ Right you are, son,” he took me up. “O’ course. All 
the globe knows that. There an’t no ships nowadays like what 
your father put on the water, son. Guess he had the holy 
genius for the craft. But I don’t rec’lect hearing of him lately. 
I an’t been in this quarter o’ the lil old world, not for a while 
now. Re-tired, eh?” 

I felt certain that Tony was bluffing me. A horrible 
suspicion was in my mind not only that he knew well enough 
of my father’s death, but that he himself was somehow 
involved in it. Perhaps it was foolish of me, but I leant out 
over my bunk and said significantly, “ He was murdered ten 
years ago.” 

“‘ Guess that’s a mighty pity now,’ 
** An who murdered him ? ” 

I had said enough, and learnt nothing. I wasn’t to be led 
into further indiscretions. ‘I don’t know,” I said. 

“‘ Wa-al, cheer up,” he retorted; “‘ guess the Almighty has 
his eye on the cove. It an’t that pleasant to have a murder 
on your conscience.” 

I lay back on my bunk. It seemed to me that I had been 
fighting a strange duel, and I had been beaten. It was as 
though I had been fencing with a sword that refused to cut 
against an antagonist that yielded to me like a cushion. My 
mind overclouded with many things. For a while I felt 
utterly miserable. I remembered my mother, the happy days 
of my boyhood, my life on the shore, or among the orchards 
and the farms. Particularly the memory of days infinitely 
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remote among the habitants of Quebec came back to me as I 
lay with my face smothered in my blankets for fear my sobs 
should be heard ; for I was weeping copiously, uncontrollably, 
with a weak self-pity at my forlorn state. I remembered 
especially P’tit Tomas with his bright green hood, his scarlet 
sash, and leather moccasins. It was from him I had first 
learnt for certain that my father was dead. My father... 
It would have been wonderfully consoling to have had him 
with me now with his irrepressible spirits, his intoxicating 
companionship. But they had killed him. I believed with all 
the passion of unreason that this insinuating stranger who 
seemed to belong to the mud and the bog had had a hand in 
the affair. And all I could extort from him was, that it was 
amighty pity... 

Tony was still talking to Alan. The sneer in his voice had 
grown more emphatic. “ Guess you’re going round the Horn 
all right. Reckon you won’t meet a sea there that ud set a 
gull rocking. You never hear tell of a lil packet going to 
pieces round the Horn. They’re mostly little uns that go that 
way. Guess it’s that safe you’ll likely sleep for the most part.” 

“It was only last year,” said Alan the exact, “ that the 
brigantine Mary Fane, eighty-one tons, Captain James Baker, 
sailed from Yarmouth for San Francisco, and reached her 
destination after a run of e hundred and eighty-three days. 
And the brig Zone, a hundred tons, made a safe passage to 
Sydney. And schooners too, little things smaller than ours 
here, have weathered the Horn. We’re not perturbed on that 
account, I assure you.” 

“Reckon they weren’t specially built for the passage,” 
retorted Tony with a sneer, “and this beauty is. Guess you 
can see it in her lines, every time. Guess you got a gun amid- 
ships to shoot whales, eh? Ya-as, it’s ob-vious to any 
per-spicacious in-telligence that you’re outward bound for 
Frisco. Cal’clate it’s down in black and white in your clear- 
ance papers, eh?” 

That was a blow that couldn’t be returned. Alan was 
silent: For my part the troubling memory came to me that 
Maitland had said he had a few questions he would like to ask 
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Seaman George. Under the influence of this insinuating 
sea-lawyer Maitland’s simple expression became alarmingly 
significant. It was difficult not to suspect all the world with 
such a character in the vicinity to poison all loyalty and faith. 
Knowing quite well that I wasn’t justified in my suspicions, 
I began to wonder whether the Captain himself, in spite of 
his bluff honesty, had not some darker motive behind his 
avowed purpose of freeing the stranded ship and heading an 
expedition to California. But the question was unjust; I 
knew it; and refused to give it ‘a place in my mind. 

I think it was about at this point that I suddenly 
became aware of the Captain himself in the hut. Lawyer 
Tony drew himself up, leaning forward from the hips in a way 
tall people have. He pulled at his forelock in a manner I soon 
came to know as his salutation. His lips were curled into even 
a more blatant sneer than before. His eyes fidgeted rest- 
lessly in their sockets. He inclined his head awkwardly as he 
tugged at his forelock, and drawled in greeting to the Captain 
as he had drawled to us, “ Top o’ the morning to ye. Guess 
you'll be that glad to see . . .” 

But the skipper burst into a roar of oaths. ‘‘ Body of Jesus ! 
And who the thunder may you be? .. .” 

He stopped abruptly, stepping quickly up to Lawyer Tony, 
and gazing up at him, his chin thrust fiercely into his face. 
I thought his lips formed into the word, “ You!” But he 
didn’t speak it. 

“ Guess we’re that fam-miliar, you’ll be em-bracing me like 
the prodigal son,” said Tony. 

Then for a tense moment they remained speechless and 
motionless facing each other. It was clear that the two were 
acquainted, that the Captain for all his menacing pugnacity 
was somehow afraid of the lank figure before him, that Tony 
was triumphing in a sense of evil mastery over the man who 
could have annihilated him with a blow. 

Tony couldn’t endure the Captain’s scrutiny for long. He 
resumed his seat, and began cutting at a loaf of bread that lay 
by the fire. “‘ Guess it’s time you had your breakfast, George,” 
he said. 
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At that the Captain burst our again, “ Blast your imper- 
tinence! I’m skipper of this here outfit, and don’t you forget 
it. If you’ve come to be took on as a hand for dooty, that’s 
as may be. You think perhaps I owe you summat for services 
done. That’s also as may be. But I’m skipper here, and you 
remember it. When you addresses me you addresses me as 
Cap’en. Do you take that ?” 

*“ Guess I take it all right, Cap’en,” retorted Tony, springing 
up and saluting with mock deference. “ Guess you'll find me 
a slick cuss. So now I’m one of the company, eh?” 

‘Till your ship-mates take and throw you to the sharks 
for the God-dam blood-sucking son of a leach that you are,” 
the Captain shouted. He waved his hands in a strangely 
impotent gesture for such a masterful man, and stamped out 
of the hut. 

“Guess the Old Man’s got his dander up,” said Tony. 
** Reckon he’s that huffy he’s forgot his fodder.” He gathered 
up some fragments of food that lay about the floor, and 
followed the Captain into the rain. 

To the rest of us it was astounding. We had seen fear in 
the Captain’s face. It was an incredible thing that a man 
should live who could daunt Seaman George. Yet we couldn’t 
hide it from ourselves that it was so. That lank malevolent 
sea-lawyer with about as much manhood, I thought, as a 
rotten piece of old twine, had a power over the Captain, whose 
word to us was as the word of God. 

Left to ourselves we discussed the matter excitedly. Rab 
and Tam and the English boys were awake now. They had 
been asleep, I think, until the Captain had thundered his first 
volley of oaths at Tony. The Captain’s voice was the one 
thing that never failed to rouse us from the heaviest of 
slumbers. So now we argued the matter with crossing theories 
and bewildered exclamations. There was only one thing clear 
to us, that we intended to stand by the Captain if for any 
reason things came to an open conflict. We assumed that 
Lawyer Tony must be in the know of some shady deed of the 
Captain’s, and was blackmailing him. We thought none the 
worse of our skipper because he stood in danger of blackmail. 
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We had never been under any illusions that he was better 
than he should be; and he had never tried to make us regard 
him as anything but a rough sailor shaped and hardened by 
the sea. And probably the law had some claim on him, and 
Tony had wormed the secret out and consequently had a hold 
over the skipper not easy to shake off. We voted that Tony 
wasn’t to be endured, and that we would have no communica- 
tion with him. , 

Gabriel alone disagreed. ‘‘ He has come to save the ship,” 
he said. 

We laughed outright at his absurd fancies, and he swung 
round on us angrily. “ You think me a fool, I know. . . You 
always have. . . Well, I was right, wasn’t 1? I told you it 
was silly. And now you see... And you can wait. It’s 
not ended yet. . . All that work was silly ; it didn’t matter ; 
the rain has finished it. . . But now it’s different. The ship 
was waiting. He’s come. He’s come to save the ship. . . 
Because he’s evil. Can’t you understand that? ... Isn’t 
the ship evil? Isn’t the country evil ? Isn’t it all one story ? 
.. . Pm a fool, yes, I know. . . Well, wait...” He ran 
out into the rain. 

“ Poor little Gabriel has at least the courage of his hypo- 
thesis,” Alan dismissed the matter. 

But it set us talking about the ship. We knew well enough 
that all our labour must have been irredeemably destroyed by 
this. We didn’t even trouble to go outside and look, though 
the rain had almost stopped by now, and the thunder had 
died into the distance. We just sat there and talked, discussing 
what we should do. Would the Captain set us to the work all 
over again? If so, we knew we should have to obey him. 
For my part I hoped he would, though I dared not dream of 
any ultimate success. But the thought of returning home 
with nothing done was intolerable to me. I could see Félise 
and her scornful eyes. Yet, would our provisions hold out for 
another month’s work and still leave enough over for the 
voyage? Many doubts disturbed us. The morning dragged 
away with nothing settled, nothing solved. We would have 
to wait till the Captain told us his mind. But the Captain 
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was somewhere with the mysterious Tony. He didn’t 
COMES 52, 

It was Gabriel who suddenly burst in upon us, crying, 
“The ship, the ship. .. She’s afloat... Come and see. 
ree Baved..« <i; litoldjyourny? 

He rushed out of the hut, and we sprang to our feet and 
pressed excitedly after him. At the same moment a sudden 
glare of sunshine lit up the world, sweeping in the wake of 
the flying clouds across the swollen waters, and struck full upon 
the tossing ship. The tide and the river had united to flood 
the low-lying country with an immense inundation, lifting 
the schooner on the crest of it bodily out of the mud. She 
rolled at her moorings, afloat and free, straining at the cables 
which held her to the straggling trees that waded deep into 
the water. 

We let out a whoop of triumph, and with all weariness 
forgotten scampered away pell-mell, shouting on the Captain. 
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E weren’t out of the wood yet, but after this at least 

we worked with hope, certainty even, of ultimate 
victory. We no longer felt ourselves pitted against super- 
natural and incomprehensible forces. It was like fighting 
in the open after a tedious and harrowing campaign against 
an elusive enemy in a misty and intricate country. It was 
amazing with what a different spirit we worked. The spell 
that had baffled us, bemused us with grotesque fantasies, 
vanished at the first glimpse of the floating schooner as com- 
pletely as the storm had given place once more to the summer 
sun. 

To make all safe we had of course to get the schooner 
anchored further out in the river, so that when the flood 
subsided she wouldn’t merely settle again in the mud. It was 
no easy labour, but we didn’t mind the fatigue with certain 
victory in view. The Captain with the new hand, Tony, set 
out across the river in the little boat. It wasn’t so dangerous 
as it seemed. Merely they had to keep the helm steady, and 
the current carried them across in a straight run. I knew now 
that the schooner herself had been stranded in just that way. 
She must have broken from her moorings in some such flood 
and shot across the river high up on to the mud. Fortunately | 
for us the flood that now released her must have been unpre- 
cedented for height and fury. The water had risen far beyond 
her, and the first line of the woodlands stood up in it like the 
timbers of a mighty pier. 

As the Captain drifted across stream we paid out a long 
cable from the shore, and this was made fast to the schooner, 
and by means of it we hauled the vessel some hundred yards 
or so into the river, where the Captain dropped anchor, 
mooring the schooner as well to a couvle of trees that stood 
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well out in the flood. To return was no easy matter; but by 
means of the cable the two were able to haul themselves back 
to.the camp. After that it was a matter of waiting for the 
flood to abate and the current to slacken sufficiently for us to 
make the passage to the schooner and back in comparative 
comfort and safety. But meanwhile we weren’t idle. The 
stores on the lugger were carefully overhauled and sorted. 
And there was plenty to occupy us in the carpenter’s shed. 
Fortunately we had a fair supply of timber already carried 
over to our camp, so we could get to work shaping poles and 
stakes and planks; for we decided, as was customary with 
the California gold-diggers, to take with us material for huts. 

During this time we got to know more of our new ship-mate, 
and the more we knew of him the less we relished him. It 
was with some idea of doing the Captain a good turn as well 
as ridding ourselves of an undesirable companion that we 
approached him in deputation to ask him to dismiss the 
fellow. Strangely enough he burst into a fine rage and told 
us pretty plainly that he chose his own hands and we could 
go to blazes. We noticed that he was more irritable than 
usual since the appearance of Tony, which was an added 
reason for our wishing to get rid of the man. The Captain not 
only cursed us on all occasions ; we were used to that; but 
he became unaccountably unreasonable. Up to now we knew 
quite well that if we did our work there was no need to fear 
his violent language. But now it wasn’t enough to do our 
work. His passion was of that unappeasable kind that insists 
on venting itself for the sheer need of relief. We knew that 
he was spending on us the rage he dared not spend on 
Tony. This didn’t tend to make us best pleased with Tony. 
Especially as it was clear that he knew exactly what was 
happening, and was thoroughly enjoying the friction he was 
provoking. 

“Guess the Old Man needs soothing some,” he would say 
after a display of unreasonable fury on the skipper’s part. 
“ Reckon it’s mighty fort’nate I happened to be passing this 
way and gave you a look in. Lawyer Tony’s the guy to see 
fair play. Guess I’m that ex-perienced in the oil and troubled 
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water business that you couldn’t well spare me though God 
Almighty gave me the tip to quit.” 

We let him talk. It was impossible to answer him. But 
we writhed under the indignity of his contemptuous 
tyranny. 

When the flood had sufficiently subsided we towed the 
schooner across to our island, and hauled her on rollers high 
up the beach, which was firm enough here for us to have no 
fear of her sinking into the mud. And in any case she was 
resting on rollers, and could easily be dragged back into the 
water. There followed a fortnight or so of incessant toil, but 
it was quite pleasant, and we threw ourselves into it with a 
will, for it was the last phase of the battle. Or rather it was 
merely clearing up after the battle was over preparatory to 
our enjoying the fruits of victory. 

The schooner needed recaulking, cleaning, and painting. 
I was busy from morning to night with my mallet, as I knew 
something about caulking from the little experience I had had 
in Maitland’s yard. Alan was set to work with paint and 
brush. It was all he could do. In spite of his English schooling 
he was inordinately ignorant in matters of the sea. “ Dauber 
Alan ” we called him, as he sat in his cradle swung out from 
the side of the vessel laying on paint with a meticulous finish 
that was in keeping with his whole character. The Captain 
stormed at him for his slowness; and when he put on speed 
he was scolded for scamping his work. He shrugged his 
shoulders after that and took his own time. “ You know, 
Pat,” he said to me once, “when you can’t satisfy the 
authorities you must just be content with satisfying yourself.” 
Certainly he endured the Captain’s bullying with remarkable 
philosophy. And the schooner slowly assumed its old mantle 
of beautiful and swan-like white, with a deep band of red to 
mark the water-line. 

Tony managed to escape from the hardest work. For the 
most part he did odds and ends of finishing up jobs in the 
ship’s hold, where Rab and Tam were busy stowing the stores 
and making all secure from rolling, and packing in the building 
material which we were taking with us. The English boys 
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lent a hand with this, and Gabriel assisted the Captain, who 
was making fresh sails. Tike all Blue-nose mates he was as 
good as any professional sail-maker ; and it was a great day 
when the old sails were stripped from the masts and the new 
ones bent in their place. Also all the old tackle had to be 
replaced. And when this was done we began to think we were 
really within measurable distance of the sea. 

It would have been a time of unalloyed joy if it hadn’t been 
for the disturbing presence of Tony. He cast a shadow over 
the whole company like the menace of plague. It was an 
intolerable thought to look forward to a long voyage with 
such a ship-mate. His effect on the Captain grew worse and 
worse, and we feared for what might come of it. In a 
moment of exasperation anything might happen. And still 
he passed among us with his hateful leer and his nasal 
whine, leaving a sense of loathing behind him wherever he 
went. 

He took to patronising me particularly, talking of my father 
in a fulsome way as the greatest ship-builder Canada had 
seen. “ An it’s a mighty pity,” he would anger me by saying, 
“ that he was cut off in the bloom of his youth, as you might 
say. An you not knowing the guy as did it. Say, son, what 
ud you do if you met the cove ? ” 

“Td put my knife in him,” I said. 

“Gee, that’s talking some,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Guess it’s 
better to leave these matters to the Almighty. ‘ Vengeance 
is Mine,’ as the Gospel guys Il tell you. It an’t safe to meddle 
with these matters. The law takes a mighty interfering 
attitood when it comes to a hanging outfit. Reckon ;you 
better hang a ice-bag over your heart, Pat Floyd. You let 
ill alone.” 

He patted me patronisingly on the shoulder. 

“JT don’t want your advice,” I retorted hotly, for the feel 
of his hand upon me sent a shudder of loathing through me. 
“ And see here,”’ I went on angrily, “I don’t care who did it. 
Perhaps I know already. But it doesn’t matter to me _ 
who did it, whether you or . .. or the Captain,” I 
said as I happened to catch a glimpse of him passing 
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by, “Td put my knife into either of yo¥, and the law 
be damned.” 

“Gee!” he exclaimed ; and then called out in a mocking 
drawl, “ Say, Cap’en, here’s a guy as is going to put his knife 
into you and me for killing of his guv’nor.” 

The Captain swung round on his heel, his face in a fury. 
For a moment he stood speechless while I turned back to my 
work. Then to my amazement he let into Tony with a 
blasphemous tirade that would have left me panting, and 
ended, “ If he’d put his knife into you I’d swear my soul away 
in any court in America that you’d done yourself in in a fit 
0’ repentance at ever having been born.” He chivied him 
away to his work. 

But you can imagine that I wasn’t too easy in my mind. 
I firmly believed that Tony knew more about my father’s 
death than he cared to tell. It was his malicious delight in 
tantalising people which made him constantly resume the 
subject with me. I realised that little by little I had told him 
all I knew about the business, except indeed I had never 
mentioned Red Pierre. I thought I would keep that back. 
It might be useful to have one card left to play. For I felt 
sure that it was part of his game to get at what I knew. If 
only I had tumbled to it earlier I would have kept my counsel 
better. As it was I had to make the best of a bad hand, and 
wait for a false move on his part. Somehow I didn’t really 
suspect him of being the murderer, nor yet an accomplice. 
I thought that if he were seriously involved he would never 
have had the courage to have mentioned the affair. Rather 
he would have taken the first chance of settling with me for 
good and all. But the suspicion I couldn’t help yielding to 
was that the Captain was involved. I didn’t want to believe 
it, and tried not to. But Tony’s insinuations filled the very 
air with suspicions. In his presence you felt that you trusted 
nobody. What I tried to tell myself was that he lived by 
black-mail, and having come upon the track of my father’s 
story had set himself to unravel it, not for the sake of justice, 
but to make capital out of the criminal. This might even be 
the secret by which he intimidated the Captain. I couldn’t 
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help the dark* suspicion; but as far as I could I 
struggled against it. It didn’t seem to fit in with my 
preconceptions of the ugly affair. Moreover I knew 
that the real culprit was Red Pierre. And yet the doubt 
was there. 

Gabriel had come out into the sunshine again. The shadow 
under which he had moved, and in which to some extent he 
had involved the rest of us, had quite lifted. He maintained 
obstinately that he had been right all along; that it hadn’t 
been our efforts that had moved the ship . It had waited for 
the coming of Tony for some inscrutable purpose of its own, 
and then of its own accord it had come floating out of its 
prison. We laughed at him for his extravagant fancies; yet 
somehow now that it didn’t seem to matter we rather delighted 
in cherishing them. When fear is past there is a sort of 
pleasure in surrounding yourself with the glamour of fear. 
The English boys especially in their reawakened romanticism 
revelled in Gabriel’s expositions of his theory. The ship was 
an evil ship, all the more evil for its strength and beauty. It 
was in league with the river, with the mud. It had a purpose. 
It could bide its time. And it was now that the time had 
come. Tony had arrived at last, “like an emanation from 
the mud,” as Gabriel expressed it, and all was ready. When 
we asked what for, Gabriel said he didn’t know. That was 
where the excitement lay. We must wait and see. Clearly 
he was looking forward not to a swift passage to Frisco, but to 
some mysterious voyage in which we would be mere puppets 
serving the dark designs of the schooner. I say the English 
boys thrilled to the fancy ; and even IJ, in my unimaginative 
incredulity, felt a sort of glow of delight at being elected to 
take a part in the unfolding of a mystery. I was only a boy, 
though J felt already a good ten years removed from the child 
I had been at Enterprise Bay, and it wasn’t surprising that I 
should both completely disbelieve in the absurd notion, 
and yet secretly hope that after all it might somehow prove 
to be true. 

At last all was ready for putting to sea. In spite of the 
exhilaration of the prospect my mind was still clouded with 
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doubts. Especially, in the light of Tony”, hints that the 
Captain didn’t intend to go to California, it seemed strange 
to me that we should sail so early in the year. It was still 
summer, towards the end of August, I believe; and I knew 
well that if we wanted to make sure of the best weather round 
the Horn we shouldn’t sail till November. Also we had no 
mate, though we had been divided into watches under Rab 
and Tam, the Captain declaring savagely that in Blue-nose 
packets it was the best man who was chosen mate, and he 
couldn’t know who was best man till we had put to sea. But 
after all we weren’t pretending to be making a serious voyage, 
nor were we pretending to be learning seamanship. All we want- 
ed was to get to California, and as long as the Captain could get 
us there it didn’t much matter whether we had a trained mate 
or not. The reason of course for our not having one was that 
the fewer who knew of the enterprise the better, and boys 
were less likely to ask questions than men. Still, it was queer. 
Questions like these filled my mind; but all the while I told 
myself angrily that it was all due to Tony’s disturbing sugges- 
tions. If he hadn’t appeared from nowhere, like an emanation 
from the mud—Gabriel’s phrase pleased me immensely—I 
should never have thought of doubting the Captain’s fidelity. 
As it was I tried to make amends to him in my mind for the 
injustice I was so unwillingly doing him by deliberately 
idealising him as a strong, simple, rough sailorman goaded to 
exasperation by a low-down trickster as a bull might be by 
a mosquito. I decided that however appearances might be 
against him I would be true to him in thought, since all my 
doubts were merely the bastard brood of a belying imagination. 
And one little incident nearly set my mind at rest. Alan at 
his painting called out to the Captain to ask what name he 
was to put on the ship, and the Captain called back unhesi- 
tatingly, “California, 0’ course. What else?” He seemed 
annoyed at the unnecessary question. 

I was in Rab’s watch with Tony and Gabriel; and under 
Tam were the three English boys. Alan was sent to the galley. 
The Captain had no great belief in his nautical prowess, and 
consequently appointed him cook, so Dauber Alan became 
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Doctor Alan. He accepted his post with his typical pedantic 
humour. “ You have surrendered to me your digestion, which 
is the foundation of all philosophy,” he said, and proceeded 
to take exact stock of his water casks, beef and pork barrels, 
biscuits, bread, potatoes, onions, dried fruit. He seemed to 
relish his new duties. 

It was a great moment when with the morning tide we ran 
the schooner down into the water and towed her nose round 
towards the sea. Then we hoisted the sails and stood by, the 
Captain on the poop glass in hand, Tony at the wheel, Gabriel 
aloft in the cross-trees, and myself on the foc’s’le. There was 
a light breeze blowing, and we had all sail set. Slowly we 
gathered headway, and the flat shores and the walls of the 
forest slipped behind us to either side. You must imagine 
with what a sense of relief we felt ourselves at last bidding 
adieu to that evil and accursed land. 

The schooner cut deliciously through the water with a 
superb lift of her bows. You expected to see her leap clear 
like a dolphin through sheer exuberance of spirits at being 
released from her long captivity. But the river was too 
smooth to set her dipping and rearing. Merely to either side 
the water cut away with a soft swish in a widening trail of white. 

We rounded bend after bend, steering south ; and suddenly 
before us lay the open waters of the sea. We sent a cheer 
ringing out to greet it, and for myself my eyes were streaming 
with irrepressible emotion. I dashed my hand across my face, 
because the mist of tears obscured my sight. We were 
steering close inshore, for a long mud bank nearly blocked the 
centre of the channel. And while I was still dabbing at my 
eyes a boat shot out and cut clean across our track. It 
contained a solitary oarsman. I shouted to him; and he 
turned his head, but made no effort to alter his course. It all 
happened in a moment. The schooner seemed to lift above 
him and trample him down like a charging horse. I heard the 
crunch as our bows struck the little craft clean amidships. 
I strained over the rail. The boat sank without a struggle. 
But the man had leapt and caught the bob-stays. He swung 
himself nimbly on board. 
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“ Hullo, Pat,” he said cheerily. “ You see I couldn’t leave 
you, boy.” 

I gazed at him in amazement, hardly believing my eyes. 
It was Maitland. 

“T reckon I’d best go and report for duty,” he said, and 
stepped aft. 


PART Iv: 
WIND AND TIDE 


CHAPTER A 


| a no part of my purpose to give you a long account of 
our voyage. For one thing I never took very kindly to 
the sea. I found her a hard mistress, and I didn’t appreciate 
her whims and vagaries. The work she demanded was 
unending, with nothing to show for it, except a line on the 
Captain’s chart to mark our progress through the water ; 
and my mind is of that order that likes to see a piece of work 
grow beneath the hands to some visible termination. And 
then too for the first few days I was shockingly sick, and was 
quite unfitted for duty except in calmer moments; and 
even to the end, whenever the seas ran high, I was never 
very certain of myself. But chiefly, J think, my mind was 
diverted from the actual voyage by the constant state of 
apprehension I was in owing to the presence on board of 
Tony and Maitland. Looking back, my memories of the 
passage are built about the mystery that surrounded these 
two. They had both arrived so suddenly, so unexpectedly, 
so dramatically you might say, that they brought a sense of 
strangeness with them that never quite wore off. Tony, 
I knew, had come with some definite malicious intention. 
And Maitland, though his coming was entirely for my benefit, 
yet didn’t tend to set my mind at rest, for the simple reason 
that I felt he suspected some lurking menace about me 
which I didn’t myself understand. And there was a certain 
apprehension too which I felt for Maitland himself. It was 
clear from the outset that he and Tony were ranged against 
each other, and it seemed to me that the man of guile stood 
the better chance in a contest with such an open nature as 
Maitland’s. I watched ‘the two, and wondered, not merely 
what the secret enmity might be, but what was likely to 
be the issue of a struggle which, with one exception, was 
implicit rather than expressed. 
171 
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Tony being in my watch was ever at hand to remind me 
of his hateful presence. He would beam upon me, and try 
to fondle me, always with such a leer of conscious cunning, 
that I began to grow nervous under his unceasing attentions. 
He hovered about me, wouldn’t let me be free of him. It 
was so from the beginning. While I lay groaning on my 
bunk, wishing the sea would open and swallow me, I was 
always aware of him lurking near at hand as though he were 
on watch for me to betray some secret to him at an unguarded 
moment of my wretched debility. 1 would try to rise from 
where I lay, and escape him by returning to duty; but my 
head spun like a top, and I couldn’t keep my foothold on 
the reeling deck. And then he would render me his hateful 
assistance, supporting me back to my bunk with an elaborate 
charity till I loathed myself for having to submit to such a 
degrading necessity. His comfort was infinitely worse than 
any unkindness. It would have been a positive delight to 
have heard him taunt me even, but to receive his help was a 
torment. 

Sometimes he would come to me with a cup of tea or a 
noggin of rum, and with an arm beneath me would help me 
to rise and drink it. “Guess you’d better swallow this 
dose, kid,” he would say. And when I waved the stuff weakly 
away he would sit beside me and drawl in his nasal whine 
about his being that e-namoured of me I ought to have 
been a gal. “ Reckon I’ve took to you like as if you was 
my own son, be-gotten of me own natural loins, as it might 
be. Guess it’s along of me knowing your guv’nor, Pat. Guess 

' Tve got a lil warm corner in me mem’ry for him. And some 
guy took and killed him, you say? Waz-al, that’s a mighty 
pity now...” It was this sort of thing that fretted me 
into an uncontrollable detestation of the fellow so deep and 
so disturbing as to seem almost an instinct of the blood. 
And I think what clinched my hatred and distrust of him 
was the feeling that grew upon me till it became an obsession 
that he was actually and literally what Gabriel had named 
him, an emanation from the mud. My own first thought 
of him had been that he was a strangely appropriate decoy 
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to lure me into the bog where I had so nearly been sucked 
down to my death. And now in these first few days at sea, 
when I lay for the most part weakened and fevered with 
sickness, that impression increased upon me, haunting my 
dreams and troubling the bewildered wanderings of my waking 
fancies. He was an emanation from the mud; he was a 
creature of the slime; the disgusting spirit of the swamps 
made incarnate. His tactics were the tactics of the bog. 
He seemed to spread himself about me, seeking to absorb 
me into himself. It was as though I were wading deeper and 
deeper into a morass; that he was closing higher and higher 
about me, wearing down my opposition, wasting my strength, 
till at length all that I knew would be sucked out of me, and 
I would lie an exhausted prey to his machinations. For 
it was clear that there was something behind all his fulsome 
talk about my father. He was laughing at me, and yet was 
on the alert for what he might learn. Utterly enfeebled 
as I was with that most demoralising of all evils, sea-sickness, 
I was yet cute enough to parry his attacks and meet guile 
with guile, though it seemed at times that if only I would 
yield my secret to him all would be over, I would sink peace- 
fully out of the futile struggle. But the memory of the 
closing swamp roused the devil in me. To sink out of the 
struggle in such a way would be like sinking into the swamp 
without a bid for liberty. My soul revolted against such 
a surrender. I kept my lips sealed, and let no hint escape 
me of my knowledge of Red Pierre. 

I think it was Tony’s unwelcome attentions rather than 
the railing of the Captain which brought me from my bunk ©. 
at last; and it was like stepping out of purgatory to feel 
myself master again of my limbs and faculties. Also now 
not only was I better able to watch Tony’s game, whatever 
it might be, but I was able to play my own. 

Returned to duty I was surprised to find that Maitland 
had been appointed mate; so that problem was solved. 
And yet as I say I was surprised. I don’t quite know what 
I expected would happen to Maitland, but I certainly didn’t 
expect the Captain to be best pleased with his sudden intrusion 
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into the ship’s company. But evidently things had been 
smoothed over somehow, though I never got to learn just 
what had happened when Maitland stepped aft to report 
his presence to the Captain. For one thing, Tony, the only 
possible witness, had been instantly dismissed from the 
wheel, and Maitland had taken over; and what passed 
between the two after that was secret to them alone. You 
may be sure the skipper wouldn’t have anything to say on 
the matter, and Maitland preferred to keep his own counsel. 
It wasn’t easy to get speech with him. He had taken over 
Tam’s watch, and the Captain had taken our watch under 
his own charge, so in any case I saw little enough of Maitland. 
And then in his position of authority he was lifted out of 
reach of ordinary converse. J half wondered whether the 
Captain had realised this in appointing him mate, and 
especially in keeping Gabriel and myself in his own watch. 
For I couldn’t allay the suspicions which Tony had insinuated 
into my mind, and it seemed to me that the Captain might 
have some reason for fearing familiarity between Maitland 
and the rest of the company, and particularly between 
Maitland and myself. These doubts, mingling with my 
memories of all that had happened at Cedar Creek, and my 
dark fears of Tony, filled my mind with perplexing questions 
which hovered just beyond the reach of comprehension, and 
fretted me into a perpetual state of uneasy dismay. 

When at length I did manage to put a question or two to 
Maitland he merely smiled and said, “Why should the 
skipper promote me, Pat? Is that the trouble? Well, you 
ought to know the way of Blue-nose packets. Or perhaps 
you don’t think me competent; rusty with long disuse, 
eh?” There was no getting behind talk like this. 

“You didn’t come exactly in the usual way,” was all I 
could say. 

“ Did the rest of you?” he retorted smiling; and added, 
“Don’t you bother your head, Pat. There’s no mystery. 
I reckon the skipper needed a mate with some sort of experi- 
ence with a raw crew like you lot to handle. And if he 
doesn’t ask why I’m here perhaps it’s because I don’t ask 
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why he’s here.” He looked at me steadily as he spoke, as 
though he wished the words should sink into my mind; and 
after that the subject wasn’t broached again for many a 
long day. 

He returned to his duties, and 1 began to understand 
why there were stories told of Maitland. He ruled us with 
a rod of iron, especially during the first week or so of the 
voyage. Nothing could be done smartly enough to please 
him. I think he was a harder task-master than the Captain. 
Not because he swore at us; though he wasn’t above that ; 
and to me it was at first an amazing thing to hear the oaths 
volleying from his mouth in a way I had never conceived 
possible. But it was only on occasions that he resorted to 
abusive language. His hold over us was in his quiet per- 
sistence in getting everything done ship-shape to the last 
detail which gave us the impression of a strength of will more 
relentless than all the Captain’s blustering and bullying. 
I can tell you that the schooner was a sight to see. There 
wasn’t a speck of dirt on all her paint and planking, or some- 
body paid for it with an hour’s arm-aching fatigue with 
holystone and brush; and the brass-work shone till it hurt 
your eyes. 

Tony was the only one who complained. To Rab and 
Tam orders were orders to be obeyed without question. 
The English boys, 1 think, were secretly delighted with the 
demand put upon them, "because it nourished their sense 
of the romantic. To Gabriel, who seemed a child of the sea, 
it was all as nothing. And as for me, I was used to hard work, 
and moreover I have a dogged streak somewhere in my nature 
which keeps me nose down to labour of my own accord. 
Tony I am sure did his best to stir our discontent and resent- 
ment against Maitland, but he received little sympathy from 
us. ‘Guess the Old Man an’t got these fancy notions. 
Guess he’s bound for Frisco, an’t he ? and don’t give a curse 
how he gets there. But as for Mister Mate, guess he thinks 
we're a ship o’ the line heading for review. . os We:-let 
him talk, and took no notice. Merely it convinced me that 
there was a rooted hostility between Maitland and Tony 
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which some day would break out into an open struggle. 
I waited for the day with some trepidation, for I was afraid 
of the malicious cunning of the shifty sea-lawyer. And Alan 
and Gabriel shared my view of the matter. Alan, who was 
steward as well as cook, had the best chance of anyone of 
learning how matters stood in high quarters. He didn’t 
learn very much, but what he did learn tended to corroborate 
my own impression that Maitland held Tony in profound 
distrust, that it was chiefly because of his presence on board 
that he himself had made such a dramatic entry into our 
midst. As for the Captain, he had become strangely mute, 
watching the progress of events with a dark brooding, as 
though he couldn’t decide how the issue was to affect himself. 
It was Alan’s theory, based oa hints he had received while 
waiting at the Captain’s table, that he was opposed to both 
Maitland and Tony; whoever was defeated in the contest, 
the Captain stood to gain. It was his policy to stand by, 
and settle with the victor. When we asked how he guessed 
all this, he merely shrugged, and said loftily, “ One judges 
of these things by a psychological instinct which is the portion 
of the superior brain.” And as a matter of fact, discounting 
his pomposity of speech, he was right enough. I myself 
could only judge of the affair by a hundred and one little 
hints and suggestions which I can’t even recall; the tone 
given to a word, the sting behind a phrase, the glance of 
an eye, severe, furtive, antagonistic; those vague nuances 
of conduct which betray without expressing the presence 
of a dominant emotion colouring and directing a man’s entire 
behaviour. 

Gabriel of course had his theories. He was singularly 
unconcerned , by the growing hostility between Maitland 
and Tony, though he realised as much as the rest of us that 
the hostility existed, and even declared with his usual con- 
viction that our whole fortune depended on the issue. But 
he never allowed himself to be troubled by the thought, 
because of his profound fatalism, more fortifying even than 
Alan’s philosophy. “It doesn’t matter,” he would say, “ it 
doesn’t matter at all. They can’t do anything. It depends 
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on the ship. . .’. He expounded his views in his hurried 


and excited way. The issue rested with the ship. The one 
that the ship favoured would win. And in darker moments 
he would declare that the ship favoured Tony; there was a 
conspiracy between them; the ship had been waiting for 
Tony ; it had only wrenched itself free of the mud when Tony 
had arrived. .. And so forth. It was absurdly fantastic ; 
but with the uneasy sense of hostility on board threatening 
to split our company asunder, with the Captain dark and 
gloomy, brooding on the furtive conflict, biding his time till 
all should be ripe for him to declare his own position, and 
with the growing monotony of our ocean voyage, with scarcely 
a sail on the horizon, and the sea about us day by day in a 
vast expanse of changeless solitude, it wasn’t surprising if 
Gabriel’s grotesque imaginings began to affect us now as 
they had done in the swamps of Cedar Creek. Particularly 
the thought increased with me that Tony was the mere 
impersonation of that evil land. We weren’t to be free of 
the clutches of the mud even here in the open waters of the 
sea. The place had stretched out a hand, had touched us, 
had left a polluting stain upon us, a mark of its own unhealthy 
hatefulness. I began to realise that it wasn’t the solitude 
that had demoralised us at Cedar Creek; it was the mud. 
Always the place pictured itself in my memory as a land of 
weltering mud. And Tony, the emanation of the mud, had 
come creeping into our company to be a perpetual reminder 
of the horror which we thought we had left behind. We 
hadn’t left it behind so long as we had him on board. He was 
the mud made flesh, set there to haunt and trouble us. The 
old fancy came to me with redoubled force that we had 
surrendered to the country on that fatal evening of stupid 
debauch. If it hadn’t been for that we should have escaped 
from the marshy land without a stain upon us. But we 
had surrendered ; and it was our punishment that we should 
bear along with us in our adventure this ugly witness of our 
defeat. And the more I gave in to the fancy the more fitting 
it seemed to me that the land which had sought to entrap me 
in the marshes should undermine our fortitude by such a 
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disgusting device. We had forfeited our honour that night ; 
and Tony was the badge of shame we had been doomed to 
‘wear as a sign of our surrender. With such thoughts playing 
darkly about my mind, you can understand that I was ready 
to accept Gabriel’s declaration that the ship was evil, that 
it was in league with Tony, that we were bound on a voyage 
we could none of us chart nor control, and that all we could 
do was to wait upon the issue. For Gabriel, he waited with 
intense excitement, but without perturbation; and Alan 
had his philosophy to fortify him. But for myself, believing 
and disbelieving, and with nothing but my courage and 
commonsense to pit against the machinations of a perplexing 
hostility, I began to think at times that I would have been 
better off if I had stayed contentedly at home with my 
mother and Félise. For you must remember that for me 
there was an added burden, which may have been the source 
of my other grotesque broodings ; for always there was the 
thought in my mind that there was some evil connection 
between Tony and my father’s fate. With this obsession it 
was inevitable that in moments of depression I should yield 
myself an easy prey to Gabriel’s preposterous theories, and 
even in saner moments should not be entirely proof against 
them. 

It was one evening as we were gathered round the galley- 
door swallowing our pea-soup, which Alan ladled out to us 
in our mess-tins, that I received the first shock of discovery 
which convinced me that my suspicions were only too surely 
on the right track. Alan had been commenting in his lofty 
strain on the hardships he had to undergo as steward. It 
was Maitland rather than the Captain who kept him up to 
his duties. Naturally enough Tony elaborated on the theme. 
“Guess you’d take a deal more care,” he said sneeringly, 
“to show Mister a clean plate that you would to show a 
clean record to the Almighty.” But we didn’t encourage 
him, and he proceeded to harangue a silent company on 
Maitland’s tyranny and our own slavishness in submitting 
to him. Then he changed his tone and said slyly, ‘‘ Guess 
you guys an’t concerned to hear a little au-thentic noos, 
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eh? Noos from high-quarters, eh? It don’t con-cern you, 
you’re that dootiful you’d put a gun to your brain-box so 
be as you were given the order by Mister.” 

He paused for effect, and one of the English boys took him 
up excitedly, pressing with questions. And the rest of us 
pricked up our ears, for his manner had been so insinuating 
that it was clear he had something to say which really con- 
cerned us. 

“ Wa-al,” he drawled at length, “guess you’re mighty 
innocent. Cal’clate the old spider knew what sort o’ flies he 
had in his net. But I reckon he wan’t countin on Lawyer 
Tony steppin up with a How-de-do. Reckon he wan’t best 
pleased when Mister pops his head over the poop. . .” 

Suddenly he dropped his bantering tone and said with 
emphasis, “ Suppose I tell you where ye’re bound for, eh? 
Suppose I tell you why there’s a gun on this ship ? Suppose 
I tell you . . . wa-al, suppose I begin by telling you whe 
built it?” 

I became aware of his eyes playing restlessly about my 
face, and with a dry voice I said, “ Who, who built it ? ” 

My heart set off with a violent thumping. I knew that 
the moment had come for the revealing of a secret which 
would alter my life for me. 

“Who,” I repeated with a firmer voice, “‘ who built it ? ” 

He wouldn’t face me directly, but his restless eyes settled 
on mine with fleeting glances, and his lips spread to a wickeder 
sneer than usual. He stroked his chin, deliberately delaying 
his answer. 

“Guess you’re mighty con-cerned to know,” he chal- 
lenged me. 

I was saved by the curiosity of the rest of the company, 
who began to press him to tell them. And at length he 
drawled slowly, “ Wa-al, have you ever heard tell on a guy 
called Red Pierre? .. .” 

I sprang up, shouting, “ Red Pierre!” knowing too late 
that I had betrayed myself. 

With undisguised triumph in his voice he retorted, “ Guess 
you’ve heard of him, son. Guess you’re that cute. . .” 
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I tried to cover my blunder, and said with what simplicity 
I could assume, “ The skipper told us of him. He was afraid 
of a woman and a corpse. He was a wicked man. . .” 

I sat down again. The corroborating chorus of the company 
evidently perplexed Tony. I could see that J had shaken his 
sense of triumph, and began to have hopes that I had put 
him off the trail. 

“ Skipper told you, eh?” he said. ‘ Afraid of a woman 
and a corpse? Wa-al, I guess he had mighty good cause ; 
they were bad ship-mates to Red Pierre.” 

The conversation had been diverted from its original 
channel, and for the time at any rate it didn’t return to it. 
Maitland’s voice was heard shouting on us to get busy furling 
the top-sails for the night. And as I clambered wearily up 
the ratlines, with Gabriel leaping gaily ahead of me, there 
seemed to echo in my heart the ominous snapping of a trap 
that had suddenly closed about us all. 

We were sailing on a ship that had been built by Red 
Pierre... 


CHAPTER <LI 


T first we steered a course south-east by south, and were 

soon out of sight of all land. I think it was a part of the 
Captain’s plan to give as wide a berth as possible to the 
main shipping routes. It was best for every reason to be seen 
as little as might be, even if we were actually bound for 
Frisco. And if the Captain had darker designs, as Tony 
had suggested, it was clearly safer to avoid the inspection of 
other ships. What these darker designs were we couldn’t 
guess. Tony refused to continue his confidences, and we 
were left to our own imaginations to devise what theories 
we could to fit the events. Tony contented himself with 
hinting at our being on the windy side of the law, and asking 
us if we had figured out what would happen when we reached 
Frisco. He clearly took a malevolent pleasure in elaborating 
the theme. And when we reminded him that if trouble came 
of the adventure he too would be implicated, he had a way 
of smiling and shaking his head which darkened our suspicions 
as to his purpose on board. 

We had good weather for the most part, with the westerlies 
strong on our starboard quarter; but soon after we had 
swung out beyond the Bermudas we ran into the north-east 
trades, and altering our course south by south-east we had 
the wind steady on our port quarter. Day by day we drove 
forward for the line, making on an average a hundred to a 
hundred and twenty miles in the twenty-four hours. 

It wasn’t too comfortable a passage because of the schooner’s 
shallow draught and long bows. She rose too easily to the 
seas, and sometimes in the heavier weather would dive asa 
consequence with an unpleasant thud into the trough of 
the waves, setting her timbers vibrating with an ominous 
jar. Tony was always at hand on such occasions to remind 
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us of what we might expect round the Horn. “Guess this 
lil craft was built for a high sea,” he would sneer. “ Guess 
Red Pierre was a mighty fine prophet. Reckon he could 
prog-nosticate this outfit.” And whenever he mentioned 
Red Pierre he was sure to flicker a furtive glance my way, 
grinning as though at the enjoyment of some secret jest. 
If it hadn’t been that I had seen for myself the strength of 
the ship’s build, her frequent nosing into the hollows, and 
the constant fear T had upon me at being entrapped in a vessel 
built by Red Pierre, would have alarmed me beyond measure 
lest she should crumble to pieces beneath the onslaught of 
the waves. She seemed so slight a thing to stand the buffet 
of those immense Atlantic rollers. And sometimes she seemed 
to be poised on the crest of some huge roaring monster with 
nearly half her length out of the water. A weaker vessel 
would have hogged and broken her back, but fortunately 
for us Red Pierre must have foreseen this danger, for he had 
strengthened her longitudinals accordingly. After the first 
short spell of angry weather we didn’t fear for the ship’s 
going to pieces. Merely it was uncomfortable to be aboard 
her. It was like riding a race-horse day after day without 
rest. For I can’t give you any better idea of her motion than 
to tell you that she rose to the waves and leapt them like a 
racer in a steeplechase. That was the impression we had. 
It was exhilarating; but it endured too long. Too long for 
me, that is; for Gabriel never seemed to be weary of it; 
and as for Alan, wrapped about in his philosophy and obsessed 
with his cooking, it was difficult enough to get at his feelings 
in the matter. “I never deluded myself,” he would say, 
“ by expecting the sea to be like a skating-rink, consequently 
I am not disappointed. And moreover,” he would add, 
“‘ you must remember that both the ship and the sea are of 
the female persuasion, which accounts for temperamental 
perversity.” 

I have told you that for the most part the struggle which 
we sensed between Maitland and Tony was implicit rather 
than expressed. But once it came to an open rupture which 
left no doubt,in our minds that our darker suspicions had 
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been correct, that somehow these two were locked in a fierce 
wrestle, the issue of which would be of the utmost moment 
to the whole ship’s company. The affair was swift, and left 
behind it a sense of uneasy mystery, not only because it had 
burst so suddenly upon us, but because no-one had been 
present to tell us how it had begun. For myself I was taking 
a turn in my bunk after a tiring spell at the wheel in a heavy 
sea, when all at once there was a shrill cry from the ammuni- 
tion store-room, and the rapid clamour of angry voices. 
I rose to my arm, and then as the tumult grew made all 
speed to the scene of the quarrel. Tony was stretched on 
the floor, his face peering up from under a protective arm at 
Maitland, who stood over him with clenched fists. Already 
half the company had gathered to the spot when [I arrived. 
Tony was cursing volubly in a filthy race of invective, declaring 
he would have the law on Maitland for striking him; and 
Maitland, strangely ruffled, was answering him back threat 
for threat. I had never seen him so perturbed before; and 
the mere sight of him so amazingly put out was more troubling 
than the prospect of what was likely to come of it, though 
my mind turned at once to the legal aspect of the affair, and 
the serious consequences it would mean for Maitland. Tony 
would know how to turn such an ugly business to evil account ; 
that I felt well. But more distressing still was the sight of 
Maitland shaken from his calm, cursing with unction at his 
prostrate victim, an altogether unbelievable picture. Some- 
thing sent my memory back to Alan tipsily discoursing on 
abstemiousness ; there was a connection it seemed to me 
between the two cases, as though in each a moral force had 
given. way. 

The Captain came suddenly shouldering into our midst, 
scattering us to right and left. He gave one look at Maitland 
and Tony, and in a voice of thunder dismissed us from the 
scene. We cowered under his oaths and shrank away. I 
heard Tony’s voice raised in malicious menace: “ Guess 
1’ll have the law on you, Mister. . .’ And Maitland took 
him up savagely, “Guess it’s in a law-court of all places 
you'll never show your face...” And after that none of 
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us ever heard a word. The affair was taboo. Somehow we 
didn’t even dare mention it to Tony, though we dropped a 
hint now and again to try and lead him to enlighten us upon 
it. But he kept his own counsel, and soon was the same as 
ever, shrouding all his thoughts and feelings beneath his 
evil leer. But though he wouldn’t speak of it, and though 
we too came to feel that it wasn’t a fit matter for discussion, 
yet it left a dark impression upon us. The unexpectedness 
of the thing, breaking in on us like a burst of thunder from a 
cloudless sky, the mystery that surrounded it, the unnatural 
way it had been hushed out of our conversation, all 
tended to magnify the ugly significance of the incident 
till it took on a proportion in our thoughts altogether 
unwarrantable by a mere tiff between an officer and a 
hand. 

For me it set one thing clear, however, which was that 
Maitland’s presence on board was on account of Tony. The 
fate of the ship, I felt certain, depended on the issue of their 
struggle. I felt certain, that is, whenever I could shake off 
Gabriel’s suggestion that the issue of the struggle depended 
on which side the ship should range itself. I tried to rid 
myself of the absurd notion; not so much, I think, because 
of its absurdity, but because I dared not yield to it, knowing 
who had built the ship. I had lived among ship-builders, 
and it was part of my creed that a ship was informed by the 
spirit of its builder. It seemed only too clear to me that the 
California was informed by the spirit of Red Pierre. And if 
it were indeed a conscious thing, if it sided in earnest with 
either of the antagonists, I knew well enough it would be 
with Tony and not with Maitland. You may laugh at me if 
you will; but I had passed through so much before we had 
pushed off to sea, and even aboard there was always the 
pervading sense of conflict and mystery in the air, that 
strive as I would J could not rid my mind of the crazy obsession 
that Gabriel had set there. Old phrases of his came back 
_ tome. Even before he had seen the schooner he had named 
her a ship of destiny, a ship under a curse. He had been 
incredibly justified in his dark forebodings. But it was no 
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pleasant thing to feel that we were entangled in the destiny, 
shadowed by the curse, of Red Pierre. 

It was little comfort that Alan could give by insisting 
that there was no proof that Red Pierre had built the ship. 
“One must discriminate, little Pat,” he said one day as I 
was helping him in the galley, for my experience in cooking 
had proved useful to him more than once, “ one must dis- 
criminate between assertion and demonstration. It has been 
asserted, you say, that Red Pierre built this ship; but has 
it been demonstrated? The unprejudiced mind...” But 
I couldn’t endure his pedantic hair-splitting. It seemed so 
entirely misplaced, as though the mystery that pervaded 
the whole adventure were nothing but a frolic of the fancy. 
I tried to silence him, but Alan in the mood for discourse 
wasn’t to be put down. “Very well,” he resumed, “I 
challenge you in your first position. I say that it hasn’t 
even been asserted.” 

“Why,” I retorted wearily, “ didn’t Tony distinctly tell 
us? ...” I was in no state of mind to expatiate on the 
theme. 

“Tf you remember rightly,” he took me up, “ he was about 
to treat us to a narration on the subject when you most 
unceremoniously interrupted him with an ejaculation worthy 
of a school-boy who has sat down on a tack.” 

“ But he said . . .” I began. 

* But he didn’t,” Alan contradicted me. ‘‘ What he said 
was, ‘ Have you ever heard tell of a guy called Red Pierre?’ 
Your assumption is as unwarrantable as it was hasty. . .” 

I let him talk. He was right, of course, but he didn’t 
relieve my apprehension. Whatever Tony had actually said 
at the time, he had certainly allowed it to be assumed since 
that Red Pierre had built the vessel; that he had built it 
for some purpose that wouldn’t bear too close an investiga- 
tion; that even now we were somehow involved in the 
destiny for which it had been built. It was impossible to 
clear my mind of the obsession. 

Alan saw that it was useless, and went about on another 
tack. Admitted for the sake of argument that Red Pierre 
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was the builder; how did that affect us now? Our destiny 
was in the keeping of the Captain, not in that of some vanished 
man who for all we knew might long since have been dead 
and buried. But that set me wondering at the strange 
behaviour of the Captain since the voyage had begun. He 
was a changed man; had been since the coming of Maitland 
on board. It was seldom that we heard his voice now. He 
had become amazingly silent for one who had been used to 
airing his oaths on all occasions. And his silence was signi- 
ficant. As Alan himself had said, it was as though he were 
waiting for the issue of the struggle between Maitland and 
Tony to be decided before he betrayed his own position. 
He stood on the poop a firm square figure, his chin tilted 
defiantly at the sky, his eye vigilant for every sign of the 
weather; but he didn’t speak. I noticed particularly when- 
ever I did my trick at the wheel how gruffly taciturn he was, 
chewing continuously as though brooding on some dark 
problem that refused to be solved. All he ever spoke to me 
was a sharp word of command. It seemed to be Maitland 
who controlled the ship, except that the Captain always 
had his eyes steadily fixed on any work in hand, almost as 
though directing it by the intentness of his gaze. And all 
this didn’t fit in with my preconceptions of him. I had always 
believed in him as a capable skipper, but I expected to hear 
more of his blasphemies. He had been used to wielding a 
bludgeon of rhetorical invective which kept us in a healthy 
state of submission to him; but now we feared him for a 
reason we couldn’t name. It was unpleasant the way he 
watched us, the way he noted things. We felt he was balancing 
up some dark account, and one day we would know the result 
of it all. But the thought of that day made us vaguely 
alarmed, for it seemed to threaten trouble. 

“It’s no good, Alan,” I said. “ You know as well as I that 
there’s something wrong somewhere. Why has Maitland 
come on board if it isn’t to keep an eye on things ? ” 

All this while we sailed on day after day with the vast 
spaces of the empty sea reaching around us to the limits of 
the horizon. It was seldom that a sail appeared so much as 
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on the utmost rim. And when one did appear we rushed for 
the rails to feast our eyes on the good sight, and watched it 
fade again into the distance with a sense of heavy bereave- 
ment at our hearts. We knew from our emotions how the 
solitude was beginning to weigh upon our spirits. And yet 
it wasn’t merely the solitude; it was the particular kind of 
solitude in which we were involved that oppressed us so. 
We were trapped in a narrow cage, shut in amid unaccount- 
able and immeasurable forces that threatened every moment 
to break into eruption and overwhelm us in their rage. Every- 
thing seemed working towards a climax, yet never getting 
any nearer. We were harassed by the unnerving strain of 
continual apprehension, all the more unsettling because 
founded on the vaguest of elusive hints. 

Alan for all his arguments to the contrary had his suspicions 
like the rest of us, for he would come to us from time to time 
with some scrap of incident or dialogue from the Captain’s 
table which seemed to throw light on the mystery about us. 
At first it was that there was some sort of duel beginning 
between the Captain and Maitland; then that the’ duel 
somehow concerned Tony, perhaps initiated by Maitland’s 
unaccountable onslaught on the fellow. And one day Tony 
was sent for by the Captain, and remained in his cabin with 
the Captain and Maitland for half an hour or more while 
Tam conned the ship. This settled one doubt for us, namely 
that there was something brooding between the three of them ; 
that could now be taken for proved. But we couldn’t know 
what the affair was. Alan overheard nothing; Tony refused 
to say a word when we questioned him; merely he smiled 
his hateful smile and shook his head with conscious cunning. 
We puzzled our brains over the business, but only succeeded 
in involving ourselves in a rare tangle of impossible hypotheses 
with nothing to point to a clue. 

It was almost a relief when the weather took a turn for 
the worse, and for a few days we were engaged in a battle 
with the elements. It was nothing serious, except that the 
little craft persisted in her rearing and diving, till we feared 
every moment that the masts would go over the side. But 
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the Captain refused to take a stitch of canvas off her, though 
she leant over before the wind at an ominous angle, and the 
sails stretched till they seemed as though they would burst 
at the touch of a pin. Maitland was heard once expostulating 
with the skipper, who had replied shortly that if the ship 
couldn’t weather a little breeze like this she would never get 
round the Horn. And that gave Tony an opportunity to 
slip in his favourite text: “ Guess she was just about built 
for a big sea. Guess you can see it in her lines...” The 
prospect of the Horn began to loom in front of us as something 
infinitely dreadful. We discussed it together, trying to cheer 
ourselves with stories of smaller ships than ours that had 
successfully weathered that cape of storms. But skilful 
repetition will leave its impress on the mind, and we had 
heard it hinted so often that we were heading for destruction 
that we couldn’t help believing in our hearts that our enter- 
prise was unwarrantably rash, and even wishing at times 
that we could be safely quit of it. 

It was with the abating of this spell of heavy weather that 
at last we did come within hailing distance of a ship. We 
sighted her late one morning on our port beam, and she 
came cutting across our track, passing close in front of us 
about noon, heading for the Indies. At first the Captain had 
altered his course to avoid her, but it was soon clear that it 
wasn’t possible. Her speed doubled ours, and she seemed 
intent on greeting us as our paths crossed. She was the most 
wonderful sight I have ever seen. Whatever might have 
been the unwisdom of our own skipper in refusing to takein 
sail, there seemed no danger to the stranger craft. She was 
an early clipper, and bore down on us like an enormous white 
swan, with full sail set from stu’n’sails to sky-sails, an immense 
spread of canvas swelling out proudly before the wind. She 
leant over with the least inclination of her tall masts, poised 
like an athlete in the grace of her speed, conscious you would 
have said of her beauty. I gazed at her enraptured as she - 
cut towards us through the rolling waters, lifting easily to the 
swell of the waves, swinging superbly on her course. And 
such was my emotion that it seemed to me that our own little 
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craft thrilled through her timbers and leapt forward to greet 
her sister of the seas as though the two were living things 
saluting in the solitude as they passed. We were so close that 
we could see distinctly the master of the strange vessel, 
straight, alert, scanning us from the poop, brilliant in blue 
uniform and shining brass buttons in the fashion of the 
English ; and I couldn’t help comparing him with our own 
skipper, like all American masters dressed in the oldest of 
indiscriminate apparel. And the seamen lined up and gave 
us a cheer, their pig-tails lending them a touch of romance 
lacking to our more ordinary close-cropped heads. The 
clipper tore past us like a racer, calm in her speed, cutting 
across our bows, and seemed to fold into herself as she drew 
swiftly away. J stood watching her fascinated, with a pain 
at my heart that she should have passed so quickly, that in 
an hour or two she would be a speck on the horizon, and by 
the evening a memory in the mind. . . 

I heard Tony at my side begin a slow drawl, “ Guess you 
know a good ship when you see one, eh ? Guess you recognise 
the master hand. Reckon there an’t a guy living as could 
build a craft like that. Guess it licks creation slick. . .” 

There was something so suggestive in his tone that I 
glanced swiitly up at him, my heart beating wildly. I couldn’t 
put the question that was surging excitedly in my mind. 
But he answered it unasked. 

“'Ya-as,” he said, “ you’ve hit it. Guess that’s the guv’nor’s 
work all right.” 

I swung back towards the receding ship. It seemed to 
me now that it had come with a message for me, had flung it 
to me across the waters in that swift instant when it had 
crossed our bows. ‘“‘ My father . . .” I said, reaching out 
my arms towards it in a passion of bitter longing. All that 
Maitland had ever told me, all that I had ever heard, about 
the particular quality of my father’s ships rushed back upon 
me, to be in an instant overwhelmingly justified by the grace 
and beauty of the vanishing vessel. I had never seen anything 
like it for serenity and power, neither in my waking hours 
nor in my dreams. The unformed image that I had of my 
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father took clearer shape from that moment. I saw him as 
the builder of that ship. The spirit that informed it, implicit 
in its noble carriage, in the superb ease of its motion, was the 
very spirit of my father himself. 

“Guess it’s the last he ever built, son,” Tony’s voice 
insinuated itself into my reverie. “ Reckon it’s a mighty 
pity ; that it is.” 

I became aware of Maitland speaking close at hand. “ No,” 
he was saying calmly, “ that wasn’t the last ship he built.” 

Tony swung round, visibly startled. He recovered his 
malevolent ease and retorted in his slow whine, “‘ Guess you’re 
that cute between you, you know more’n a simple guy like 
your humble. [ an’t heard tell on another; that’s all.” 

He flickered a glance about me, and shuffled off. 

Maitland and IJ stood leaning over the rail, silently gazing 
after the ship as it bore steadily away from us with a weary 
space of ocean widening between. My father’s ship! Why 
in all that solitude should it have been a ship of my father’s 
that had come upon us like this? What was the meaning 
of its appearance ? What was the message it had flung across 
the narrow space of water as it passed? All 1 knew was that 
somehow from that moment my father’s presence was made 
vividly real to me. The ship had been like a resurrection, the 
resurrection of his memory in my mind, of his spirit in my 
heart. For a strained instant I was conscious of his presence 
about me, possessing me. It passed, but I knew the impres- 
sion would never wear away. He might have been there on 
board at my side. I half turned expecting to see him; but 
I wanted to drink in the last sight of the lessening vessel. It 
had come upon me like a vision; it was vanishing like a 
dream. But it had changed my life for me. From now I 
should live as in the presence of my father’s spirit. He too 
would somehow be entangled in the destiny of our mysterious 
craft. Once more the fate of my father was linked with the 
fate of Red Pierre. . . And it wasn’t till that moment 
that the yearning to meet and settle with Red Pierre really 
gripped at my heart like a necessity. Now I knew that if 
the man were living the one imperative need of my nature 
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was to close the long account of blood. And with the birth 
of that desire came too the assurance not to be argued away 
that he was alive, that somewhere he was waiting for me, 
that I should look upon that face again which my mother 
had told me I was always to remember. And I knew that 
not until that day would the spirit of my father rest in peace. 

I felt Maitland’s hand upon my shoulder. I glanced up 
into his eyes. He gazed silently into mine for a moment, 
then with an affectionate shake of my shoulder he turned 
and left me alone. 


CHAPTER: Iii 


OR a few days the weather took a turn for the better, 
FK though the wind still sent us forward at a good driving 
speed. I was glad of the respite from the wilder weather we 
had just experienced, as all the while I had been none too 
settled owing to the everlasting tossing and rolling of the 
vessel. I couldn’t hide it from myself that I was a poor 
sailor. I think I was never entirely myself during the whole 
voyage, and whenever the seas were high I was in a state of 
low fever which not only weakened me physically, but under- 
mined my spiritual resistance to the troubling mysteries 
about me. In happier circumstances I dare say I should have 
shrugged my shoulders at the whole tangled affair, but in 
my half fevered state I was in no trim to shake myself free 
of the haunting doubts and suggestions that assailed me. 

There was one consolation. For some little while now Tony 
had left me almost to myself. He seemed to have taken a 
fancy to the society of the English boys whenever it was 
possible for him to intrude himself into their company, for 
he wasn’t in their watch. But round the galley door in the 
evening where we were able to gather for our supper he 
always settled himself amongst them instead of fastening 
on to me as he had done at the beginning of the voyage. 
I was so glad to be free of him that I didn’t question whether 
there was anything serious underlying his new tactics. 

I found Gabriel’s company particularly comforting in 
these days. It was for a strange enough reason. I was so 
troubled by my own fantastic doubts, which I found it 
impossible to banish from my mind, that it was a relief to 
listen to Gabriel’s excited imaginings, which were so exag- 
gerated and grotesque that I was able to discredit them at 
least, and this gave me a certain much-needed reassurance 
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as to my own essential commonsense. For you can well 
believe that at times I must have questioned my sanity, 
knowing how easily the most ordinary incident would start a 
train of incredible fantasies in my mind. 

Gabriel was delighted when I told him how the sudden 
passing of my father’s ship had disturbed me, how it had 
seemed to me that a message had been flashed to me across 
the water, that his very presence was about me as though 
his spirit haunted the ship. I told Gabriel of this, partly 
to relieve my mind of a burden, for it eased me to speak of 
it, and partly to see what he would make of it in his fertile 
imagination. It was on the evening of the same day that 
the ship had appeared. The sea still ran with a heavy swell, 
but the worst of the wind had fallen. I did my best to speak 
as though the whole thing were merely a foolish whim, for 
Alan joined us just as I had embarked on the subject, and 
I was afraid of his patronising ridicule. J had reason to fear 
it, too, for when } finished he took me up in his lofty way 
with, “So here’s more matter for the meditative mind. We 
seem to be involved in a mystical tangle which I must admit 
passes my simple comprehension. We have first a conspiracy 
between the ship and the mud. We have next a conspiracy 
between the ship and Lawyer Tony. We have next a conflict 
between Lawyer Tony and Maitland. And now, it seems, 
we are to be implicated in a conflict between the spirits of 
the dead.” He drew out his pipe and filled it, adding, “ The 
philosophical mind is content to contemplate these things 
with such aloof wonder as their incomprehensibility justifies.” 
He sucked at his pipe and blew out a slow breath of dis- 
passionate smoke. # 

But Gabriel took the matter very differently. Wie was so 
excited that at first he couldn’t speak, which indeed was the 
only reason that Alan had been able to deliver himself at 
such length. Gabriel was pulling at his fingers, making 
little ejaculatory noises, jumping up and squatting down, 
all the time that Alan was speaking; and when he had 
finished he jumped up once more and exclaimed, “No, no; 
can’t you see?... It’s all one thing. . . The mud, Tony, 
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Red Pierre; all one thing... You call it conspiracy; I 
call it destiny... It’s the ship; we must wait for the 
ship. . . It knows its course; it bides its time. . . You'll 
Bees Tie 

It was this sort of thing, as I say, which by its exaggerated 
absurdity shamed me from my own milder imaginings. And 
I was grateful for it. For if there was anything I craved for 
it was peace of mind, untroubled by the haunting obsessions 
that had taken control of me. 

Gabriel rattled on till words failed him. He sat down 
suddenly beside me, gazing out to sea, where a heavy sunset 
coloured the waters where my father’s ship had vanished. 

“* Ah,” said Alan, ‘‘ how happy it is to be able to cherish 
one’s illusions. Mine were violently sacrificed on the altar 
of woman...” 

For the moment reality was restored to me on a healthy 
burst of laughter. I slapped Alan on the knee; and to do 
him justice he was able to smile sardonically at his own 
pretentious sentimentalisings. 

He made one bid for self-justification. ‘ Ah, little Pat,” 
he said with heavy solemnity, “you have only known a 
sister. I have known... 

“A particularly unsubstantial dream,” I finished the 
sentence for him, trying to imitate his own manner. 

He puffed for a moment or two, and then said, “‘ Granted ” ; 
adding, “‘ it was a beautiful dream ; it was a foolish dream ; 
it is over. It has ee my life for me. Wherever there is 
tragedy in the world . 

“There is a woman at the heart of it,” I completed the 
well-known formula. 

“There is a woman at the heart of it,” he wouldn’t be put 
out of his stride. ‘‘ And I will aitindt to one fantasy yet. 
That behind all this,” he felt for the word, “ vapouring of 
our friend Gabriel there is this possible basis in fact. I will 
subscribe to the theory that the destiny that lies heavy on 
this ship is none other than the curse of woman.’ 

His baseless words fell on me like a blow. Instantly my 
thoughts darkened with crowding images of fear. My father 
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. My mother. . . Red Pierre. . . The curse of woman 

. The connection was too clear to be argued away. Gabriel 
the visionary had swept my heart free of its clouding imagin- 
ings, but Alan the sane had brought them thronging back 
again. For the moment there was but one vital reality for 
me: that my father’s spirit was abroad; that that old deed 
of blood was craving for settlement; that somehow I was 
now involved in the feud ; the ship was involved ; the destiny 
of our whole company was involved. The old sense of 
antagonism between Maitland and Tony was as nothing now. 
Or if it were anything it was merely that they were ranged 
on my father’s side or against him. That swampy land we 
had wrestled with, that had so nearly absorbed me into 
itself, that had undermined the moral courage of us all till 
we had yielded in our weakness to the bestiality of drink, 
that had somehow been in evil alliance with the mysterious 
and beautiful vessel which we had claimed for our own, or 
which perhaps had claimed us for its own, that swampy land 
itself if it meant anything now was also no more than an 
ally in that spiritual conflict. Far from the mystery becoming 
more perplexing it had suddenly focussed to a clear issue. 
I thought I saw a path before me. The obscurity divided. 
Somewhere ahead I began to see a goal. . . 

Gabriel suddenly sprang up exclaiming, “ No, I tell you, 
no. It is the ship. She will bide her time. . .” 

The mist swept back upon me again. There was no longer 
any guidance visible. We were under a curse; we were 
children of destiny. There was nothing to do nes wait. 

. Alan came shattering into my mystical speculations. 
“Gabriel thinks there’s a ghost aboard,” he said, “ He 
heard a noise in the hold. Well, there was a noise. I too 
heard it.”” He drew at his pipe. “It was the rats!” 

The bathos was so complete as to be bewildering. It was 
like the light of morning to eyes suddenly waking from a 
dark dream. I[ didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. I think 
I was a little hysterical, still rather dazed from the heavy 
weather we had endured, and with my heart strangely softened 
by the coming of my father’s ship, which had sent my 
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memories back to boyhood, to infancy I might say, and 
particularly to that terrible night when I had first known 
the meaning of fear. 

Gabriel was trying to find words to refute Alan with a 
denial proportionate to his emotion. It was the first I had 
heard of Gabriel’s ghost-hunting, and naturally my mind 
turned back to the night when together we had remained 
hidden in the hold while our mysterious pursuer had stealthily 
crept upon our traces. That too had ended in bathos, in 
bewildering anti-climax. I laughed now a little weakly to 
think of Gabriel stalking ghosts to find he had merely been 
chasing the ship’s rats ! 

Meanwhile Alan continued. “They are distinctly annoy- 
ing, I assure you,” he said, with a shocking lack of sensibility 
to the high emotions of the moment. “TI am afraid for my 
stores. But I suppose there is a certain amount of comfort 
for the superstitious mind. While they are aboard you 
needn’t fear for your safety. It’s a theory sailor’s have . . .” 

“You needn’t explain all that,” I interrupted with some 
heat, ‘‘ even if you have been to school in England.” 

“Little Pat,” he faced me severely, “that remark was 
entirely uncalled for. I will consider it unspoken. That is 
the wisest way to avoid, shall we say, disquieting relationships 
between friends.” 

Gabriel had evidently failed in his search for a worthy 
refutal to Alan’s derisive explanation of the sounds he had 
heard. He sat down sulkily beside me, and contented himself 
with whispering to me with fierce conviction, “‘ Pat, it wasn’t 
rats It really wasn’t. . .” 

There is an absurdity that can have in it a touch of the 
mysterious ; and such was the incongruous position now of 
us three as we sat there silently brooding on our own incom- 
patible fancies. Gabriel stared into vacancy, chin on hand, 
meditating I knew on ghosts. Alan puffed pompously at 
his great pipe, speculating probably on the precariousness of 
his stores. And for myself, my thoughts were in such a tangle 
that I felt dazed and disquieted, and looked from one to the 
other in perplexity. Even the rats began to take on for me 
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a sinister significance. They too, like Tony, had emanated 
mysteriously from the mud of Cedar Creek. There was a 
confused connection there somewhere. I fell to disentangling 
it, till the memory of my father’s ship came suddenly back 
to me in such a vivid picture that it was as though I sawit 
once again swinging across our course, leaning gently to 
leeward, a marvel of speed and beauty. 

At a short remove from us was Tony in busy converse with 
the English boys. He was holding their attention, I noticed 
languidly, in a way that vaguely puzzled me. My conception 
of Tony’s talk was of a thing to be shunned. But the three 
boys were clearly drinking in his communication whatever it 
might be. If I hadn’t been so absorbed in my own medita- 
tions I might have pricked up my ears to catch what I could 
of the discourse. Rab sat in lonely state to the other side 
of me. Tam I remembered was doing his trick at the wheel. 

Tony’s voice was unwontedly hushed. It came to me as 
an indistinguishable murmur with here and there a more 
emphatic word instantly stifled in the low monotonous drone. 
He had one hand open before him, punctuating as it were 
with a regular flourish the periods of his harangue. Dimly 
he filled my vision while my mind was elsewhere, following 
my father’s ship beyond the horizon. I was aware of him ; 
but distantly so. I noticed when he came to the end of his 
talk. He threw both hands wide as though all had been said, 
and it was for his audience to judge whether or no he had 
spoken to the purpose. It was curious that I could be con- 
scious of so much when actually I was paying not the least 
attention to the fellow. : 

The three boys began to move, to look at each other, as 
though a strain had relaxed. Tony glanced round him 
furtively, and caught my eyes upon him. He pulled at his 
forelock in acknowledgment, startling me out of my dreamy 
stupor. Suddenly I felt strangely guilty, as though I had 
been accused of eavesdropping, and without thinking what I 
said I stammered out in confusion, “I wasn’t listening. I 
really wasn’t.” I felt my face flush hotly, uncomfortably 
conscious that my beheviour was inexplicable even to myself. 
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“Guess that’s all one to Lawyer Tony,” he drawled back. 
His eyes played on mine uncertainly through the dusk. 
“Guess I an’t the guy to have secrets. Reckon it’s like 
carrying a charge o’ powder in yer pocket to stow yer hold 
with secrets. You’re welcome to join our pal-laver; an’t 
he boys ? ” 

He turned to the three, and they instantly broke out into 
achorus: “ Yes; come; do. It’s great. Itis honestly. . .” 

I was mystified. They pushed along the deck towards me, 
one of them saying, “‘ Come, Tony, let’s have it over again.” 
Gabriel crept up close to me, and took me by the arm. 

Tony shook his head slowly. I noticed he had his eyes on 
Alan. “I’m not that clear,” he began, “that our friends 
would be par-ticularly con-cerned.” 

He was silenced with tumbling reassurances from the three 
boys that it was too good to keep dark, that we ought to 
have heard it long ago. “It’s great. It is honestly,” one of 
them kept repeating. 

The evening was drawing in very quickly now, and it was 
difficult to trace the play of expression of Tony’s face; and 
his voice was pitched in its usual deceitful drawl. 

“ An’t I told you,” he took them up, “ that the Old Man’s 
that i-rascible he won’t con-sent to a guy’s spinning a harm- 
less yarn? An’t he given me notice straight from the shoulder, 
as he says, to keep a reef in me tongue? An’t he accused me 
with turning the mind of innocent youth from the prap’sition 
laid afore you? It’s California an’t it? Ad-mitted I bin in 
error. Guess I cal’clated that weren’t the course he’d set. 
But I’ve mistook my man, an that’s the truth of it. Guess 
I bin a fine fool for me pains, em-barking on an enterprize 
I hadn’t stipulated for. But I reckon that’s my funeral. 
It an’t for me to go about blowing up a wind atween you an 
the skipper. : .” 

He spoke with a shifty cunning, his eyes slipping in turn 
from Alan to me and from me to Gabriel, till I began to feel 
uneasy beneath his restless watchfulness. What is the drift 
of it all? I kept asking myself. Where is he leading us? 
My impression was of being slowly dragged into a snare. 
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The strange suggestive talk that got nowhere was for all the 
world like that closing swamp that had nearly sucked me 
under. 

It was Alan who suddenly cut him short. ‘“ I’ve had cause 
to remark on a previous occasion,” he began “that you 
excel in the art of saying nothing. If you have anything of 
moment to impart, pray proceed. If not, I would beg to 
suggest that you desisted.” 

Tony inclined his head with a leering deference, his smile 
looking strangely distorted in the gathering twilight. ‘ Guess 
a guy must take off his hat to learning, Doctor,” he said. 
** But I reckon all I got to say is this, that it an’t safe for me 
to go talking on everything I happen to have heard and seen 
in my car-reer. I can’t just figure out what ro-mantic notions 
you guys mightn’t have in your heads. An there’s things 
I could tell you might set a spark to your powder magazines. 
Guess I'll take a reef in as the Old Man ad-vised. An 
that’s all.” 

The English boys broke out into expostulations. But Tony 
waved them into silence, and said, “‘ Reckon you’d best 
re-member you promised to keep mum. . .” 

“I thought,” said Alan, “that you did not advise the 
harbouring of secrets.” 

Tony flashed on him a swift malevolent glance, immediately 
glozing it over with a broad smile. 

“It’s a wise man,” he said, “ that follows his own counsel.” 

All the time he had been speaking he had been eyeing us 
narrowly with his shifty gaze, clearly waiting for a favourable 
sign from us before he dared open the matter he had already 
confided to the others. If Alan hadn’t been there I think he 
would have spoken out. Gabriel was obviously all attention 
at the mere hint of a mystery. For myself, if I cared at all 
either way I should have been glad to have heard the matter 
to a finish, as it seemed to be directly connected with all that 
Tony had hinted of the skipper’s real purpose. It was merely 
my general bewilderment of mind, and my desire to senti- 
mentalise on my father’s message to me, which left me 
indifferent to the whole affair. But Alan seemed set on 
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battle; unless indeed he was merely indulging his disputa- 
tiousness at Tony’s expense. I didn’t know, nor did I care, 
why he chose to cross the fellow. But it gave me a certain 
satisfaction to feel that Tony was being paid back in his 
own coin. 

Alan deliberately removed his pipe, and leant forward 
towards Tony, scanning him with a curious impudence as 
though he were some strange exhibit. The faces of the two 
danced before me in the dusk. At times they seemed vividly 
clear; and then the shadows would fall about them blurring 
the outlines, leaving them shapeless, featureless, except that 
a light seemed continually to dance on Tony’s unresting eyes. 

“T confess,” Alan began in his patronising way, “ that 
I’m extraordinarily interested in you; _ extraordinarily 
interested. Because, you see, we have a theory about you; 
quite a curious theory.” 

He paused for a moment; and Tony had no word to say. 
I felt a leap of wicked joy; it was good to see Tony beaten 
at his own game of bluff. 

““We believe,” Alan went on slowly, “we believe you’re 
connected in some way with this ship. It was Gabriel who 
spotted, I should say discovered, the connection. Indeed it 
was he who formulated the original hypothesis which I have 
endeavoured in the unbiassed spirit of scientific investigation 
to put to the test of experiment and observation. I must 
admit, however, that in spite of my honest effort at impar- 
tiality I have treated the affair with a certain measure of 
incredulity. But there are signs that the hypothesis is not 
so extravagant as it might appear.” 

Again he paused, and Tony shifted away from him along 
the deck ; but Alan moved after him, still with his face held 
close to Tony’s. It was a curious battle. I couldn’t quite 
understand Alan’s motive. But it was clear he was tormenting 
Tony, and that was pleasure enough for me. I kept my eyes 
fixed on the victim throughout the perplexing discourse. It 
wasn’t easy to read his emotion through the obscuring gloom, 
but I could see he was bewildered, that at times there was a 
strange twitching about his lips as though he was trying to 
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speak but couldn’t form the words. Then I suddenly realised 
he was in a white fear. 

“For instance,” Alan continued remorselessly, “ your 
arrival wasn’t exactly orthodox. And your behaviour since 
has not been without certain suggestions of, shall we say, 
an earlier acquaintance with the original history of our 
vesse]; And then...” 

“Stop, stop, I tell you,” Tony broke in at last with a 
harsh oath. He made an effort to regain his composure. 
“‘Guess you’re talking some infernal nonsense that a guy 
can’t fathom.” 

“Oh,” retorted Alan lightly, “I am sorry if I have un- 
wittingly opened the door of the cupboard where the skeleton 
is kept.” 

Tony sprang up repeating, “ The skeleton! Did you say 
skeleton, son?” 

** Merely a metaphor that we use in England,” Alan said 
loftily, setting his pipe back between his teeth. 

Suddenly Gabriel gave a cry: “Mind; mind out! The 
knife!” 

Tony had leapt at Alan, a knife gleaming in his hand. For 
a moment he hung over him, and my heart thumped sicken- 
ingly. But with an agility that amazed me Alan was on his 
feet, and had ducked beneath Tony’s arm. Tony swung 
round, to receive a stunning blow in the jaw. He collapsed 
in a limp bundle to the deck, the knife clattering from his 
hand. Alan picked it up, examined it dispassionately, and 
tossed it into the sea. 

“ Guess I ask your pardon,” ate voice of Tony came faintly. 
“Guess it’s a misfortune on a cuss to be taken with the 
spasms. Reckon Mister weren’t so con-siderate when he 
downed me. In-herited, that’s what it is. Here, son, lend 
us a hand; and don’t mistake a sea-mate. It’s my mis- 
fortune, that’s what it is.” 

“Exactly,” said Alan, “exactly. Sometimes I’m taken 
the same way myself ; and then I’m given to knocking people 
down. You see,*I was at school in England. We dont’t use 
knives there; we use fists. It’s in-herited.” 
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He put his arm under Tony and lifted him to his feet. 
Together the ill-assorted pair made their way to the fo’c’stle. 
I saw Rab rise from where he had been sitting in lonely state, 
an impassive witness to the whole strange scene, and lend 
Tony a hand. The English boys took to whispering apart, 
and eventually melted away, leaving me there with Gabriel 
gazing abstractedly over the sea. 

Silence fell around us while the darkness moved visibly 
across the sky shadowing the last of the sunset. It came like 
outspread arms, like wings folding over the waters, like the 
palpable presence of a living thing absorbing us into itself. 
The sea swelled and subsided beneath us like a breast heaving 
with an emotion too mighty to suppress. All around was the 
nameless murmur of the ocean, that seemed to be striving 
with the pitiful inarticulation of an animal against the immense 
barrier of its dumbness. An uncertain star twinkled and 
went out, and peeped again between the flying shado 
The obscure distances came rushing in upon us like a closing 
ring. We were set about with solitude as with invisible 
guards, potent, imperturbable, with faces averted from us, 
the creatures of a dispassionate purpose, an unrelenting will. 


GHA PTE RLV 


HE few days of quiet weather which followed were 

merely an interlude, an ominous interlude presaging by 
its unnaturalepeacefulness a wilder time ahead. For to me 
the peacefulness of these few days was unnatural, because 
my heart wasn’t attuned to it. I think it was now more than 
at any other time during the whole of the strange adventure 
that I knew the meaning of home-sickness, and my soul 
turned back to the memories of my boyhood with a passionate 
craving not to be described in words. I longed for my mother 
like a very baby. I accused the world for its hard treatment 
of me. I pitied myself till the tears came to my eyes, and my 
throat swelled so that I dared not speak for fear of betraying 
my weakness. And yet I was glad of the fair weather too, 
because physically at least I was more myself, and so was 
better fitted to cope with the nauseating sense of weariness 
which for the time so overclouded my spirits. 

Probably the fit of childishness was due to the coming of 
my father’s ship at a time when I was already unsettled by 
the heavy weather, not to mention the continual nervous 
strain of Tony’s presence and the whole bewildering mystery 
of the voyage. For my father’s ship had naturally stirred 
afresh the bitter memories of my childhood and the terrifying 
apparition of Red Pierre. I couldn’t help returning in spirit 
to that weary time when I had longed for my father and he 
hadn’t come; and in his place had come that evil man with 
the menace of unnameable wickedness in his voice, in his 
face, in his whole fierce bearing. I brooded on all this, and 
couldn’t shake my mind free of it. It haunted me. It was 
as though my father were about me bidding me remember 
it well, insisting that no least detail of it should be forgotten, 
till the impression grew upon me that the time had come for 
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me to shoulder the responsibility of vengeance and set my 
father’s spirit at rest. And with the sense of responsibility 
I felt that somehow I had stepped out of boyhood as one 
might step out of a pleasant field into the hot and dusty 
road. And I dare say it was partly in unconscious rebellion 
to the claims of manhood that I looked back so wistfully to 
the past and longed for my mother. 

As for the affair of Tony’s assault on Alan, that was as 
mysteriously hushed out of mind as the earlier affair of the 
quarrel with Maitland. It had reached the ears of the 
Captain; that much we knew. But nothing came of it. 
“‘ He has fits,” we told ourselves, and kept a watchful eye on 
him as on one not altogether responsible for his actions. But 
we never accused him, at least openly. What we thought 
was probably another matter. It was so with me, I know. 
I was under no illusions as to the motive of the attack. 
Somehow Alan was in his way. Tony needed to get rid of 
him, and could risk the consequences of killing him. That 
caused me the worst uneasiness; for I felt convinced that if 
Alan had been killed nothing would have been said. Life 
would have gone on the same as usual, except that Alan 
would have been quietly slipped over the side to the sharks. 
It was troubling, this feeling that there was a muffling influence 
in the air, that terrible things might be done in the clear 
light of day, and nothing come of them. It was as though we 
had lost touch with the world of security where the strong 
arm of the law is protectively about you, ensuring at least 
that if harm comes to you compensation will follow. But 
here we felt that there was no witness but the impassive sky 
and the savage sea. If blood were shed in sight of them, the 
one would look down with indifference, the other would 
shout with joy. 

Gabriel took Alan severely to task for heading Tony off 
his story. He had had something to say, and now he would 
never say it. “It would have helped,” Gabriel insisted. 
“He knows. Now he won’t speak. . . You slap your big 
hand over his mouth and say, ‘We don’t want to hear.’ . . 
But we do want to hear. . . You’re a fool, Alan.” 
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“And an unrepentant one,” Alan retorted easily, bending 
over his hell-box and giving a stir to the boiling rice. 

“Ah; there; yes;” Gabriel took him up. “ Why, why 
won’t you listen to him? He has our fate in his keeping. 
So;. in his hand.” He held out his own hand and squeezed 
it shut with dramatic emphasis, repeating, “ In his hand; so.” 

“As for my fate,” said Alan loftily, pausing to blow on 
a spoonful of hash before tasting it, ‘‘ my fate is on the knees 
of the gods.” 

“Ah; pah!” Gabriel became excited. 

“Moreover,” Alan continued remorselessly, “you are 
never weary of informing us on the authority of your own 
unfailing prophetic inspiration that our fate is in the keeping 
of the ship.” 

“He is the ship. He is the ship,” Gabriel exclaimed. He 
wrung his fingers in an impotent endeavour to express himself, 
and incontinently stamped away. 

I thought he was in the right in his contention, and told 
Alan so. “If there is danger,” I said, “‘ to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed.” ; 

“ A sage motto,” he replied, “‘ and delivered with commend- 
able appropriateness. But you see, little Pat, I think we may 
very well leave it to Gabriel to nose out the mystery, and so 
we shall inherit it without soiling our fingers.” 

His scrupulous selfishness left me gasping. 

But his foresight seemed to be justified. Gabriel certainly 
for a time seemed to have taken a liking for the company of 
Tony and the English boys, and it was clear after a very 
little while that he was possessed of the secret; though he 
had evidently been enjoined to silence, and held aloof from 
us in a strangely doubting way as though he mistrusted 
himself in our company lest he should be tempted to break 
his promise of secrecy. ‘‘ We can afford to wait,” said Alan 
the wise. ‘‘ He will fall a prey to his own impatience.” 

I must admit that at times I nearly fell a prey to my 
impatience, and was tempted to ask Tony what it was that 
he had been going to tell us that night. But I managed to 
restrain my curiosity ; partly because I hated the thought of 
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being under any obligation to such a fellow, partly because 
of my belief that sooner or later I should certainly hear it all 
from Gabriel, and also partly because I was so obsessed with 
my own miseries that I cared little for the time being what 
was happening around me. 

From time to time Gabriel hinted at what he had learnt. 
“It’s wonderful,” he would say. ‘I think I understand.” 
He would always watch us whenever he began in this way, 
hoping I think to catch some sign of weakening in our obstinacy. 
But Alan and I had set our course and determined to abide 
by it. We gave him no chance to wheedle us into joining the 
camp of the enemy. 

“Tm delighted that you find it interesting,” Alan would 
say. “ But for my part a mystery is spoilt when it has been 
explained.” 

“Ah, no,” Gabriel would retort; ‘it’s not explained ; 
it’s not explained. ... ‘It’s. .+. there, Li camextelicyous is 
Beyond the sunset . . .” He waved vaguely to the west. 

“‘ The precise position of California,” Alan would tease him, 
“is further to the north. There,” he indicated the direction, 
“T would stake that that is within a point of it.” 

Gabriel couldn’t endure such bantering, and would take 
himself off in a huff. 

It was significant that the English boys had caught Tony’s 
trick of prophesying ill of the Horn. ‘“ You see how the 
vessel tosses in these little waves,’ one of them would say. 
‘What do you think she’ll do when the sea’s running moun- 
tains high?” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder if she’ll stand on her head,” Alan 
would answer. “TI reckon she’s a born acrobat. But [I tell 
you what: I’d sooner put my trust in the skipper’s pluck 
than in Tony’s cowardice.” 

When Alan wanted he could speak to the purpose, and that 
was a blow that went home. 

We had a strong point there. From what we could gather 
Tony had staked on the skipper’s having wheedled us into 
an enterprise for some dark design of his own; but now it 
appeared that he had been deceived, and so had set himself 
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to seduce us from our allegiance to the skipper to engage in 
some shady purpose he himself had in mind. Tony and the 
skipper would have been a formidable alliance; but with the 
skipper against him there was little to fear from Tony except 
his subterfuge and cunning. If it came to an open rupture 
we were well on the safe side. Rab and Tam would never 
swerve from their fidelity; Maitland was of course our 
staunchest ally. ..In fact it seemed unnecessary to sum 
up the situation. The odds were so laughably in our favour. 
If they hadn’t been we might have yielded from our obstinate 
aloofness and taken measures to learn just what the danger 
was which was threatening us. 

And yet in my inmost heart I never felt really safe. The 
skipper still remained inscrutably dumb, an enigmatic and 
incalculable factor. Tony’s presence, his very tactics, were 
so unpleasant a reminder of the mud of Cedar Creek. We 
could never be free of his undermining cajolery which like 
the mud itself might slowly rise about us, outwearying our 
fortitude, and absorb us unawares. And I couldn’t forget 
that first meeting of his with the Captain. He had some sort 
of hold over Seaman George which might be powerful enough 
to draw him too into his design. Then my father’s ship had 
set other fantasies astir in my heart. Red Pierre hovered in 
and out of my thoughts. And underlying everything there 
was the sense of antagonism between Maitland and Tony 
which had become so unaccountably confused in my mind 
with the old antagonism between my father and Red Pierre. 

. You can understand that though outwardly all seemed 
well—the weather was placid, the ship drove steadily forward, 
within ten days, seven days, we should be across the line, 
and if there was danger ahead the odds were well in our favour 
—yet in my heart all was doubt and trouble and confusion. 


CHAP THRs V 


ND suddenly the weather broke. The wind swooped 

down upon us from the north-east with the fury of a 
wolf-pack in full cry. The ship thrilled through all her timbers 
and fled before it like a wild thing. She dipped to leeward 
at a crazy angle, her tall masts leaning perilously over the 
waters, the boom of her great main-sail sweeping the crests 
of the waves. Her sails seemed swelled to bursting, and with 
every cuff of the gale we expected to see them split and 
shredded into ribbons. She rose to the roll of the billows with 
a dangerous rearing, and kept us in a constant fever of appre- 
hension by nosing violently into the hollows, where she would 
draw up with an ominous shudder while we clung desperately 
to stays and shrouds as the following wave pooped her and 
washed triumphantly in a powerful sweep the whole length 
of the deck, dragging at us as though 4 immense hands were 
gripped about our legs. 

The Captain was incessantly at his post, vigilant for every 
change of the wind, yielding to the heavier blasts and running 
before them, and swinging back into his course with every 
momentary lull. Maitland for his part was on deck, leading 
us rather than commanding us in every changing exigency. 
We watched him with alert eyes, imitating him with an 
unquestioning trust, for whatever the occasion called for he 
was always first at the spot. It was good to have him among 
us. By ourselves we felt so weak, so lost, so insignificantly 
futile, pitting our ignorance against the age-long cunning of 
the sea. But Maitland gave us confidence. He so evidently 
knew what to do, and when to do it. We began to feel 
reassured, It might be possible after all for so slight a thing 
as our little schooner to brave and triumph over even such a 
gale as this. The struggle became exhilarating. Our minds 
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were cleared for a while of the vapours that had gathered 
there. We felt a sort of satisfaction in the Captain’s obstinacy 
in refusing to take in a stitch of canvas, though we knew well 
that Maitland had asked him again and again whether it 
were not time to furl the top-sails. His eyes were constantly 
turned to the fore-mast, and we knew he was on the alert for 
the first sign of the sails blowing away. But we sided with 
the Captain, and were for yielding nothing to the ocean. 

I don’t remember how the idea first took possession of us. 
Perhaps it grew by an inevitable association of circumstances. 
But before we had weathered a day of the gale we had assumed, 
had indeed confessed, to each other, that somehow this was 
a testing of the ship, the final testing, we believed, which 
should solve once for all the doubt as to whether she could 
be trusted to take us round the Horn. We had had high 
winds before; but this was different. If she could endure 
now, endure without yielding even her top-sails, she would 
have proved her competency. Tony smiled in his hateful 
way whenever we discussed the chances, but didn’t venture 
any speculations. And meanwhile the wind blew on our port 
quarter, always at gale force, and at times with sudden fierce 
blasts that seemed to grow out of the infinite distance with a 
rising whoop and sweep viciously upon us unawares. But 
the Captain was ready for them, and the schooner held to 
her course. 

Whatever might have been my doubts as to the skipper’s 
intention in undertaking the voyage, doubts always half 
discredited because of their source in the malicious sugges- 
tions of Tony, I had no doubts as to his seamanship. When it 
was my turn to do my trick at the wheel I was strengthened 
and comforted by his stern and vigilant presence. My mind 
would go back to the night when we had sailed in the lugger 
‘for Cedar Creek. I remembered how reassuring had been the 
picture of his strong square figure at the tiller whenever I had 
blinked open an eye between my slumbers. And watching 
him now, conning the schooner in the gale, poised firmly by 
the weather rail of the poop, his oil-skins streaming out before 
him, his drooping lips as he chewed compressed into a thin 
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and obstinate line, his tufted chin tilted defiantly to the wind 
that howled through the rigging and strained at the swelling 
sails, I felt a certain emotion of pride that I had berthed under 
such a skipper. And mingled with the pride was a feeling of 
pity for him, that fate had twice played him so shabby a 
trick in bringing first Tony then Maitland into the drama. 
For it was only too clear that since the coming of thesé two 
he had been a changed man. In some way that I couldn’t 
fathom they were both hostile to his purpose. Tony’s appear- 
ance had enraged him into a clamorous fury; Maitland’s 
had stricken him dumb. Tony had some sort of hold upon 
him; and the sort of hold Tony would have upon anyone 
would be like the hold of the slow and strangling mud. 
Maitland on the other hand I had always felt was essentially 
opposed to Seaman George. From the outset J had feared 
for the two to be together, though I could give no reason 
for my fear. But there was a fundamental opposition between 
them ; they belonged to different worlds of thought, of action, 
of ideals. I tried to express it to myself by saying that the 
Captain was a mere creature of the sea as Tony was a mere 
creature of the mud, whereas Maitland represented man’s 
dominance over the elements. And now between Tony and 
Maitland the skipper stood dumbly awaiting his fate. He 
had planned the expedition; he had put money into it; he 
had carefully selected his crew of ‘ likely cases.’ And now the 
direction of things was in danger of slipping from him to 
either the one or the other of these antagonists whom fate 
had tossed across his path. In spite of my faith in Maitland, 
I couldn’t help feeling a sense of pity for the Captain. There 
was something pathetically heroic in the lonely figure, set 
about with harassing opposition, but in an unflinching single- 
ness of purpose and will piloting his ship through the gale. 
He had such a courage in the face of heavy weather, and 
courage sets the mind sentimentalising. I didn’t pretend to 
believe that he was a good man, not even a reasonably upright 
man, as our human nature goes. In fact J knew quite well 
from his own bluff confessions that he had committed some 
desperately wicked deeds, deeds that had made us. shudder 
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at the mere recounting of them. But he had courage, which 
is the first mark of manhood. He refused to yield a stitch of 
canvas to the wind. He had refused before, when Maitland 
had advised him to shorten sail; and he had been justified 
in his obstinacy. I could have staked that he would be 
justified again. Surgings of emotions would take me as I 
watched him askance, wrestling the while with the kicking 
wheel, to be true to my allegiance to him whatever he might 
demand of me. The exultation of battle had got into my 
blood, in spite of my dislike of the sea, and at odd times 
it would seem to me a magnificent thing to snap my fingers 
in the face of morality and convention and all the ten com- 
mandments and follow such a leader in an enterprise of 
glorious wickedness. But all the while I knew I was cherishing 
a dangerous folly, and that if ever the choice presented itself 
to me at a clear parting of the ways I would sacrifice my 
sentimental idealisings of the skipper’s courage and in my 
humdrum manner take the dull road of duty. I remembered 
too my oath to my mother, that I wouldn’t go chasing after 
phantoms and dreams. My course was marked for me, and 
I would pursue it. But while at the wheel I was under the 
glamour of the Captain’s personality ; and I was sorry for 
him, and wished I wasn’t such a serious and commonplace 
fellow so that I might risk all and side with him. 

It was no easy task at the wheel. The sea strained at the 
rudder till I wondered it wasn’t carried away. And at times 
when the skipper’s instinct told him that one of those sudden 
bursts of wind was gathering in the distance I had to put the 
wheel over to starboard to bring us into line with it, or we 
should have been laid over on our beam ends and the sea 
would have written finis to our story. But when the gust 
had passed it was no easy matter to put the wheel up again 
and over to port to bring us back into our course. I didn’t 
know till then what strength I had or what powers of endur- 
ance; and the new knowledge was exhilarating. 

Intent as I had to be on the labour of keeping the ship to 
her course, my mind was always in a tumult of fancies and 
questionings, as it had been during that stupefying hour when 
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we had wrestled with the wind and flood for the safety of our 
lugger. But the present struggle wasn’t quite such a night- 
mare as that had been. There was little suggestion now of 
uncanny forces maliciously bent on our ruin. It was a clear 
and open conflict with the elements, except that the swift 
squalls that rose from nowhere and swept upon us without 
warning gave just a touch of the inexplicable to the battle. 
Yet even those I took to be the legitimate tactics of the 
storm. The thought that was uppermost in my mind was 
that the issue of the struggle would decide the issue of our 
whole adventure. If we weathered the gale we should drive 
steadily on for the Horn without fear or hesitation. Tony’s 
ominous forebodings would be discredited ; his secret designs 
would be frustrated. The ship would have declared for 
Maitland. I suddenly realised I had yielded to Gabriel’s 
fancy that the ship would take sides; that all depended on 
which side the ship would take. In the light of that the 
struggle became doubly significant. It was exciting to 
believe it, for the mere exhilaration of the added sense of 
mystery which it gave to the affair. “The ship. .. It all 
depends on the ship. . .”. I could hear Gabriel’s voice like 
an echo of the wind. And of a sudden I wondered what 
part the skipper was playing in the mystic contest. On whose 
side was he? Perhaps that too would soon be clear. Certainly 
it seemed just now that he was for Maitland, for it was evident 
that all his will and energy were set to prove the ship’s 
capabilities beyond any possibility of doubt. And yet I 
wasn’t convinced. There was something about him I couldn’t 
understand, certainly couldn’t reconcile with the idea that he 
was on the side of Maitland. And once as I glanced at him 
askance my mind was whisked away on andther track, for 
something in his fierce figure reminded me so vividly of the 
story he had told us of Red Pierre that I almost expected to 
hear him issue the order to Maitland not to show his face 
in the cabin till he had found out what it was that was bringing 
down upon us such a fury of wind. There was no woman on 
board; that much I could stake on. But I played with the 
thought that there might somewhere be concealed a corpse. 
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T half laughed to think what Gabriel would make of such a 
theory. He would probably assume the truth of it incon- 
tinently, and ransack the ship till the thing was found. I 
could almost hear him saying, ‘“ You see. . . There was a 
ghost. . . Itold you. . .” I glanced again at the Captain, 
questioning his silent and enigmatic figure for the secret that 
he guarded so jealously, that Tony knew, that perhaps 
Maitland suspected, that had confused the clear issue of the 
enterprise with such a tangle of cross purposes and conten- 
tions. And suddenly there came ringing into my memory 
those words he had spoken with such emphasis at the mention 
of Red Pierre: “ It’s the truth, the Gawd-dam truth, you’ve 
need to be afeard on, every time.”” What was the evil truth 
that had set him vociferating at the sight of Tony, that had 
held him mute in the presence of Maitland, that had made of 
our whole adventure a riddle as bewildering as the wind that 
howled across the vast waste of the sea with no other visible 
purpose in its stupefying ferocity than the swamping of a 
single crazy little craft, which challenged it and mocked it by 
recognising in its rage and fury merely a means to speed the 
faster on her way? Indeed I hardly know to this day whether 
I was more confused by the dinning of the wind and the 
struggle at the wheel, or by the recurrence of the perplexing 
questions that tumbled over each other in my mind like waves 
of hot and heavy shadow blinding me and dazing me till I 
lurched giddily at my post, weak and sick and dizzy. 

It was Tony who relieved me at last, and glad I was that 
my turn was over. I made my way forward as well as I 
could along the unsteady deck, and tumbled exhausted on to 
my bunk. It was dinner time, but I was in no state to swallow 
beef and onions. The smell of them as I passed the galley 
and the mess-room companion well nigh made me sick. I 
believe I slept a little in a troubled sort of way, dreaming 
confusedly of this and that, but I was awakened rudely with 
a sudden jarring jolt that nearly flung me off my bunk. At 
first I thought someone was firing the gun. There was the 
echo of a loud report in my ears like a clap of thunder, and a 
long sound of rending as though the ship were being torn in 
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two. I leapt to the floor, and was thrown violently off my 
feet, jarred and shaken as though the ship had struck a rock. 
There was a cry for all hands, and I knew at once what had 
happened. My weakness was forgotten, and I was on deck, 
swaying, clutching for support to anything that came to 
hand, with the ship beneath me leaning sharply to leeward 
and rearing like a horse at a jump. I was at the foot of the 
fore-mast, and a glance above confirmed my fears. The top- 
gallant mast swung loose amid a’ mass of tangled rigging, and 
the sail streamed before the wind in flying shreds and ribbons. 
There was no need to await orders. The wreckage must be 
cleared, and the top-sail furled before it too was carried away. 

I was already scrambling up the ratlines, the first there 
except for Maitland himself whom I saw swinging into the 
futtock-shrouds over my head. I had raced Gabriel even, and 
he came clambering up behind me. “Quick,” he cried, “ quick,” 
as he thumped on my calf. His voice rose shrilly above the 
wind. ‘Quick; it’s Tony at the wheel...” I felt an 
instant fear at my heart like a cold knife driven in. The 
nameless suggestion of evil in the words brought back all my 
weakness to me in a momentary incapacitating nausea. 
I clung to the ropes with my head spinning giddily, till the 
sickening spasm passed. Then with a terrible feeling of 
urgency upon me I set forward again. 

It was crazy work as the wind was terrific, and the ship 
leant before it till I was almost on my stomach. Sharp 
bursts of blowing flattened me against the ratlines and made 
the ship tilt ominously. It was all I could do to make here 
and there a step or two of progress, in spite of Gabriel behind 
me impatiently urging me upward. It was difficult enough 
too because of the ship’s rearing and plunging, which nearly 
shook me from my hold, and the sound of the gale in my ears 
shrieking among the cordage brought back spasmodic returns 
of my earlier giddiness. A moment’s lull allowed me to gain 
a couple of steps. Then the vessel reared almost on end, and 
without warning plunged nose down into the trough of the 
waves. I seemed to be looking sheer down into a wide mouth 
of water. To either side the waves stood above us like steep 
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walls. The ship raced for the hollow like a falling thing, 
and brought up short with a sudden shudder that nearly 
flung me to the deck. At the same instant an angrier gust 
caught her a buffer that I thought had laid her on her beam 
ends, For a sickening moment I felt her heel over, and as I 
lay flat on the ratlines a monstrous welter of water surged 
along the deck beneath me in a tangle of crossing patterns 
that made my head swim. I closed my eyes. There was a 
sharp detonation above me like the report of a cannon. I 
looked up to see that the top-sail had burst before the strain, 
flogged into ribbons before the lashing wind. And as I 
watched, the top-mast bent and cracked, and with a long 
wrench was torn away into the tangle of wreckage. But it 
eased the ship; and she righted again. 

I tried to push up once more. It was desperately urgent 
now to cut away the flying spars and kicking rigging. Mait- 
land was there alone grappling with the confusion. But the 
wind seemed to gather itself together for a fiercer onslaught. 
It grew with a strange swift rushing howl that was terrible 
to hear; and as we came staggering up from the hollow with 
the sea washing over the deck, it swooped down upon us with 
the momentum of a solid thing. I thought the end had come. 
I heard the Captain’s voice raised to a shriek, “ Hard 
down. . .” The rest was lost to me. I expected to see the 
vessel luff round to starboard and once more fly before the 
gale. But in an agony of amazed fear I realised that we were 
swinging round to port. A swift sense of burning indignation 
surged hotly to my heart; I felt we had been betrayed. 
Such a blunder was incredible. . . The wind was now full 
on our port beam, and we received it so at the climax of its 
power. I clung desperately to the ratlines as the ship heeled 
over bodily. I shut my eyes and set my teeth. . . 

Then for an instant all was a tumult of bewildering con- 
fusion. My ears were full of a wrenching and roaring. My 
hands seemed to be grasping at vacancy. I fell slipping and 
clutching into a space without end. For the moment I 
thought I was in the sea with an ocean of water over my head. 
Instead by a miracle I was jerked with a jolting bump into 
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the lee scuppers, where I rolled helplessly like a ball before 
a sweeping wave till my flying hands closed about the rail, 
to which I clung in a passion of desperation. I was blinded 
and nearly choked. I tried to get my head free of the water 
which surged about me, gasping for air, and gulping huge 
draughts of ocean into my lungs. By glimpses I saw the deck 
sloping above me at a sharp angle, washed over with an 
angry froth and streaming like a water-slide. All around was 
an indescribable confusion of flying canvas and tangled rigging. 
The masts had gone over the side. 

I became aware of voices shouting, “Cut, cut... 
Already I heard the sound of axes. And with a terrible fear 
I remembered Maitland alone in the cross-trees. He had 
gone overboard with the masts. They were cutting him 
adrift. Gabriel’s warning cry came back to me with ominous 
significance: “Quick; it’s Tony at the wheel...” For 
an instant I was paralysed with terror. Then the necessity 
for action set my heart hammering so wildly that when I 
tried to shout on them to stop the word rattled in my throat 
like the gasp of a dying man. I tried to scramble up the deck ; 
but loosing my hold on the rail I was washed savagely back 
into the scuppers, lucky not to have been carried over the side 
in the swift sweep of the boarding seas. At any moment too 
I might have been knocked silly by the flying spars and loose 
ends of snapped cordage that tossed erratically in the wind. 
Indeed a kicking rope whipped across my face. But I clutched 
at it and caught it, my ears ringing with the blow, and so 
drew myself into the wreckage of the fore-mast where Rab 
and Tam, clinging with one hand to the stump, were busy 
hacking at the tangle with their axes. Gabriel was there too, 
cutting the strands of rigging with his knife. “Stop,” I 
cried, “stop.” I pointed wildly to the water. They took 
no notice of me. Already the mast was severed, and was only 
held from the clutch of the sea by the uncut stays. Rab 
discarded his axe and drew his knife. I seized him by the 
arm. “Stop,” I cried, “stop.” I pointed excitedly to 
Maitland, whom J could see now struggling in the water 
against the pressure of the current, slowly winning his way 
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back to the ship along the fallen mast. The others saw him 
too. Tam gave a shout to the English boys who were busy 
cutting the main-mast adrift. They stopped, and I saw them 
pointing Maitland out to each other. They gave him an 
excited cheer. . . 

He was soon amongst us again, calmly directing operations. 
With the evening the wind had abated from the worst of its 
violence. But it had done its work. Yet it wasn’t merely 
the devastation that it had left behind that troubled me; 
though it was sad enough to see the forlorn little craft rise 
and fall with the waves a dismasted and helpless hulk. It 
was that I felt that the ship had declared herself at last. 
She was on the side of Tony. . . 
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Wt were busy enough during the days that followed, 
rigging up jury masts, pumping the schooner clear of 
the water in her hold, repairing the damage done by the 
falling wreckage. But by the time we had a sail hoisted again 
there was no wind to fill it. The gale we had passed through 
was like a gateway into a paradise of calm guarded by savage 
monsters. For days we hung idle, with no least stirring of 
breath in the heavy air, and with the sea subsiding from a 
strong swell to a level expanse of motionless water. The 
change was bewildering. It was like waking from a stormy 
dream to the peacefulness of a summer noon. Or rather, 
it was like sinking into easeful slumber after the turmoil of 
a vexatious day. We had been at sea for something over 
seven weeks now. Three days, two days, of steady wind 
would have sent us over the line. But the days came and 
passed in a mute succession of unchanging immobility. We 
had made all preparations for crossing the line. Father 
Neptune in the person of Maitland had given us to under- 
stand that he knew his part in the coming ceremony. But it 
seemed less and less likely that he would be called upon to 
initiate us into the mysteries attendant on the crossing. 
The sun leapt out of the sea every morning like an athlete 
stripped for a race, and dropped sheer into the water every 
evening like a plunging bird. All day the air blazed with a 
relentless heat that beat upon us with palpable blows; and 
the sea lay flat and inert as though held to immobility by 
the crushing weight of the atmosphere. The sails hung limp 
like ill-set draperies from a statue with no change in their 
heavy folds. We looked to them appealingly to see whether 
they had caught the first promise of the coming wind which 
our burnt faces were too insensible to feel. But they drooped 
unresponsive like wasted things emptied of all life. 
218 
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For the first few days we were glad of the rest after the 
weary struggle with the gale. And it gave us a much-needed 
opportunity to set the ship to rights again. Maitland wasn’t 
contented with the jury masts which were hastily run up 
and rigged, but insisted on our shaping proper masts and 
stepping them in place of the fallen ones. For one thing it 
was better to have something to do than to lie idle fretting 
our hearts out for a wind. The Captain, it was understood, 
shrugged his shoulders at Maitland’s keenness, saying that 
we should make for land as soon as the weather blew up 
again, and give the ship a complete overhaul. But mean- 
while Maitland kept us steadily at the work, and if it hadn’t 
been for the terrible heat we should have been thankful 
for the occupation it afforded us. For it would have been 
a frightful thing to have waited day after day in that change- 
less prison of the infinite without anything to keep our hands 
employed and our minds active. Even so the time dragged. 
The sense of standing still there, with the waveless sea around 
us stretching level to the horizon, and the cloudless sky above 
us in a dome of burning blue, began to distress us with an 
unnerving fretfulness. And of course Tony was always at 
hand to let us know in his sneering way that we might expect 
to lie there for weeks to come. And we knew he was right. 
We had all heard stories of ships being becalmed for a month 
or more in the doldrums. 

The weary waiting was punctuated at times by the com- 
pletion of some portion of our work. First it was the main- 
mast which was shaped and stepped, then the fore-mast ; 
and little by little stays and sails and ratlines gave the ship 
something of her earlier appearance. Merely no top-mast 
was sent aloft, as Maitland insisted that the ship would be 
safer so for the journey ahead. I must admit that I was 
relieved, though the absence of top-sails and the shortness of 
the masts left a gap of beauty which I couldn’t but miss. 
A grace had gone from the vessel, and a nameless charm, 
almost as though with her changed proportions she had 
altered her nature. But it was comforting to feel secure. 

It was Alan who first gave the alarm that there was trouble 
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brewing between Maitland and the Captain. He had a better 
chance than the rest of us of learning how matters stood in 
high quarters. From words and hints dropped at the Captain’s 
table he had pieced together a fairly well substantiated 
theory that the Captain was all for landing at the first oppor- 
tunity, whereas Maitland was dead set against such a course. 
On the face of it there didn’t seem much in the affair to 
worry about; but we felt that something of the utmost 
moment to all of us lay beneath. As far as we could tell, 
the Captain insisted on the ship being refitted exactly as 
she had been originally built. Maitland argued that the 
dismasting had been a blessing in disguise, for the ship was 
far safer without her top-sails than she had been wtih them. 
There was no menace now in the Horn. That was com- 
forting as far as it went, for Tony had been eloquent on his 
favourite theme ever since the disaster, repeating like a 
formula in season and out of season, “‘ Guess you can see now 
she’ll just about take to the Horn, eh?” But what troubled 
us was the Captain’s inexplicable obstinacy in insisting on 
making for land as soon as the wind rose. The long spell of 
calm had given us the opportunity of completely repairing 
the damage done. We were in every respect as sea-worthy 
now as when we sailed from Cedar Creek. Alan told us that 
the Captain talked of strained timbers and barnacles and so 
forth, in a vague and general way. “You see, little Pat,” 
he said, “it’s unconvincing.” 

It was more than unconvincing ; it was ominous. ‘The old 
doubt born of Tony’s suggestions that the Captain was play- 
ing a dark and secret game came back to me witha terrible 
questioning. During the gale he had seemed to have been 
on the side of Maitland until the sudden climax of the dis- 
masting. Clearly Tony had been guilty of criminal treason 
to the ship, unless it had indeed been the Captain himself 
who had given the incredible order which had nearly sent us 
all to the bottom. And as before nothing had been said. 
But we had become used to such things happening as though 
they were all in the day’s work, and it hardly seemed strange 
to us that no notice had been taken. But now the current 
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was playing Tony’s game for him with a more effectual 
subtlety than the wind had done in flinging Maitland into the 
sea. For we were drifting steadily westward. As the days 
passed we took to straining our eyes to starboard to catch 
the first sign of land. And I knew by the suppressed excite- 
ment of the English poys, and by Gabriel’s cryptic phrase, 
“‘ Beyond the sunset,” that it was part of Tony’s purpose to 
engage us in some darkc-adventure on the shores we were so 
stealthily approaching. And now there was the added doubt, 
that perhaps the Captain himself was set on the same design. 
Maitland’s evident determination to keep the ship at sea at 
all costs seemed to have in it something of alarm, of pre- 
monition, that some particular snare was set for us on that 
unseen coast. And Tony’s behaviour was disturbing. For 
though he was lying low, saying little, and keeping more to 
himself than usual, yet even to a poor reader of faces like 
myself it was clear that he was suppressing with difficulty 
some secret triumph. For he grinned at us with a loathesome 
satisfaction, and at me particularly would tug at his forelock 
as he passed with the mock deference of a servant who has 
his master in his power. 

One night in the fo’c’sle he made a last attempt, I believe, 
to win me over to his party. We had been expecting all day 
to see land on our starboard bow, but the evening had fallen 
hazy, and the sun set without our catching a glimpse of the 
shore to which we were drifting. I had turned in early before 
the rest, because I felt bitterly dispirited with the sense of 
coming defeat. That mysterious land to the west had become 
symbolic in my mind of the issue of the many tangled anta- 
gonisms that had so perplexed the clear purpose of our enter- 
prise. The sea meant victory; the land meant defeat. And 
by a force beyond our control we were being steadily drawn 
towards the land. I wanted to be alone, and consequently 
was annoyed when Tony slouched into the fo’c’sle after . 
me. 

For a time neither of us spoke: But he broke the silence at 
length. 

“ Guess we'll wake to-morrow,” he began, “with the 
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watchman’s ‘ Land ahoy!’ Reckon it’s a fine tune too for 
folk as are dead weary of the sea.” 

T knew what he was getting at, and thought it would be 
best to challenge him at once. 

“You know these parts well,” I said, as I climbed on to 
my bunk. 

“ Wa-al,” he drawled, “ I guess I’m not en-tirely ignorant.” 

“You were here with Red Pierre?” I put the question 
to him with a sudden directness, not exactly knowing my 
own motive. I was sitting on my bunk. A lantern was 
slung from the ceiling, and lit up his face as he swung swiftly 
round at me. He was taken aback; that much [ could tell. 
But what the emotion was which so distorted his countenance 
I hadn’t the clue to read. 

“Red Pierre!” he exclaimed at length, gradually getting 
control of his face. ‘ Now what the devil, son, put such a 
one-eyed notion into your pate?” 

“Qh,” T said easily, not quite knowing what to say, “ just 
something the Captain let fall.” 

He gazed at me in silence with a steadier scrutiny than 
I had ever yet seen in his shifty eyes. 

** Now I guess,” he answered me, “ that [’m main interested 
in what the Captain let fall.” 

“Then you'll be main disappointed,” I retorted, “for I 
don’t intend to tell you a word.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and bunched himself into his 
bedding. 

“ Wa-al,” he said, “I reckon you’re not just my con- 
ception of a com-panionable shipmate, Pat Floyd. Guess 
you’ve took a dislike to Lawyer Tony, though the Almighty 
will give evidence on Bible oath that I’d a loved you like me 
own son. But you won’t con-verse with me like one gentleman 
with another. You throw as-persions on my character. . . ” 

“In what way ?” I asked. 

“Tn what way ? ” he repeated. 

Alan suddenly chimed in from the doorway where he must 
have heard part of our conversation. “Is it necessarily an 
aspersion on your character,” he asked in his loftiest manner, 
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“to associate your name with that of a very famous master 
in the art of navigation ?” 

“Guess youre an amusing cuss, Doctor,” Tony replied 
with a faint laugh. “A famous master, eh? Reckon his 
name don’t re-call to my mental as-sociations just that 
epithet.” It was clear that he was labouring his phrases, and 
I thought that meant we were driving him into a corner. 

“It would be interesting to know,” Alan took him up, 
“just what epithet his name does recall to your mental 
associations.” 

“Guess that an’t a difficult prap’sition,” Tony replied 
easily. ‘‘ Reckon any name with the sig-nification of black- 
guard would meet the case, as Pat Floyd ud likely know.” ° 

I started suddenly, feeling he had turned our fence. 

“JT know nothing about him,” I said weakly, adding, 
“‘ except what the skipper told us.” 

“Then I guess you’d thank me to tell you a little story 
that it con-cerns you to know,” he replied with a chuckle. 
I knew then that for the time at any rate he had foiled us. 
I wondered if I should ever know just what was his connection 
with Red Pierre. But my heart thumped wildly at the 
prospect of the story, and I played stupidly into his hands 
by eagerly asking for it. 

I needn’t give it to you in his words. The memory of his 
narrative is a desecration to my mother. It was only my 
imperative desire to hear the tale to an end that kept my 
lips sealed till he had done. It was the old story that I had 
never properly learnt before, but which I had partly guessed, 
of the wooing of my mother by Maitland, Red Pierre, and my 
father, and the vow she had made them take, before she 
declared her choice, to stand loyally by the man of her 
preference and in no manner attempt to do him harm. It was 
later that I came to understand something of the tragic 
romance of my mother’s position, for at the time Tony’s 
disgusting suggestions merely gave me a hateful picture of 
a vain hussy toying with the affections of three. infatuated 
fools. “ Guess she was a cute gal though,” he sneered, “ and 
not that simple in the craft of Venus. Reckon it labelled 
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her with a fancy figure to have three guys a-kissing of her 
petticoats.” The vow was taken; Red Pierre laying his 
hand on his heart and calling on the heavens to witness the 
eternal inviolability of his oath; Maitland saying simply, 
“Yes, I promise” ; and my father exclaiming, “‘ Sure, and 
I'd shwear to anything you might be ahsking of me.” So 
Tony dramatised the scene, maliciously exaggerating it into 
farce. “And then I guess she didn’t need to be in-structed 
how to en-joy the situation. She’d popped the sweet in her 
mouth, but she warn’t in no mood to swallow it all in a hurry. 
Guess she kept those guys waiting till they’d eat their nails 
to the bone. It was always, ‘ It is that I must have time, see - 
you. It is to-morrow that I tell you.’ { cal’clate she had a 
gauge in the face of Red Pierre to tell her just how long she 
could dance those guys on her wire. And when she’d figured 
it out that the game must end, she calls them together and 
says, ‘ My friends, see you I have made question of my heart. 
And my heart, it has answered me. . ” I cal’clate she knew 
how to sip the wine of that mo-ment. She rolls her eyes on 
this one and that, till their foolish hearts are a~hammering 
like these new coal-boats you see now-a-days, and then 
de-murely she puts out one hand to your father, Pat, and 
says in a whisper, ‘ It is thou that my heart has chosen. . .”” 
Maitland shook hands with the victor, and was turning away 
without a word, “like the Gawd-darned bastard of a dumb 
sea-cow that he is”; but Red Pierre sprang at my father 
with an oath, denying his previous vow, and taking heaven 
and hell to witness that he would have his heart ; and Mait- 
land stepped between the two, and seized Red Pierre by the 
shoulders, and forcing him back, said, “If you break your 
vow, you'll have me to settle with. You'd better take warn- 
ing.” Red Pierre shook himself free, and with a hysterical 
burst of blasphemy swore to be revenged on the Almighty 
by making his name a terror and a portent through all the 
seven seas. “Guess he had a turn for the-atricals,” Tony 
commented; “ always smoking at the top like a vol-cano, 
and you couldn’t figure it out when he might e-rupt. And as 
for your pal Maitland, he’s for silence and he-roics ;_ reckons 
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it makes a fine effect on the gals, I dessay; but he warn’t 
the favourite that time. But then I guess he didn’t stand a 
chance against your father. Pat Floyd always did make a 
flutter among the petticoats. . .” 

“ And you killed him,” I suddenly cut short the recital. 

Tony was struck dumb; then he broke into a jarring 
laugh. “ Gee,” he cried, “ you and your pal there . . . for 
amusing guys now...” He lay down, chuckling shortly. 

I didn’t know what to think. I knew now why Red Pierre 
had tricked my father to his doom. But I was as far as ever 
from knowing any details of the affair. I didn’t know the 
scene of it, where my father’s murdered body lay, where Red 
Pierre himself might be, nor even if he were still alive. And 
worst of all I didn’t know in the least whether Tony had had 
any part in the dark business. I surmised that he knew pretty 
well how it had come about. His whole fawning treatment of 
of me had been eloquent of some evil and secret knowledge 
that concerned me. But though I had tried to surprise him 
into betraying himself I was as far as ever from learning what 
I wanted to know. His Jast broken phrases, his low chucklings, 
his sudden startled sikénce as I had flung the accusation at 
him, might have meant guilt, or might have been simply the 
expressions of bewildered surprise. I wasn’t experienced 
enough in the ways of wickedness to read the signs aright. 

Alan eased the strained atmosphere. “ Really it is a very 
old story,” he said sententiously. “You can read it in 
Homer, where the language is to say the least chaster if not 
more expressive than that of the version we have just been 
treated to. And it goes to prove what I have always main- 
tained that at the heart of every tragedy there is a woman. 
I surmised as much when I first heard of Red Pierre. You 
see, I was correct. I also surmised as much when I first 
saw our deserted schooner. Perhaps time will justify me 
once again. . .” 

I wasn’t in the mood to listen to Alan’s pedantic disquisi- 
tions on women. His talk’struck me as being cruelly heartless. 
My mind had gone back to my mother. I was trying to rid 
my imagination of the hateful colouring Tony had given to 
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her story, and to invest it for myself in its rightful halo of 
romance. I remembered my father with his dreams, with 
his heart of a boy. .. My mother must have found life 
difficult with such a mate, with such a fear overshadowing 
her... . My eyes were foolishly wet as I curled myself up 
into my blankets. I raised my head in sudden anger, and 
cried out in a last defiance: “‘ You may think you’re very 
clever, Tony. But you’ve spoken ill of my mother. And by 
Almighty God [ll be even with you for that.” I pulled the 
blankets over my head and stuffed them against my ears to 
muffle the sound of his reply. My heart beat with a raging 
exultation that battle was joined openly between us at 
sth... 

Tony had been right in his guess that we should wake the 
next morning to the cry of ‘Land ahoy!’ We sprang for 
the deck at the sound of it, for you must remember we had 
been two months and more at sea, and the last days had 
dragged interminably. The faintest hardening of the horizon 
on our starboard bow was all that we could see. The sun 
had not yet risen, though the east was glowing with the 
coming of the dawn. All around us the level sea reached to 
the furthest distances without a fleck upon its surface, empty, 
silent, a paradise of desolation. You can understand that we 
set up a cheer at the good sight of land, little thinking at 
first that our real destination lay far ahead. 

We talked eagerly together of what the Captain would do. 
But there wasn’t anything to do, as Gabriel kept insisting. 
“The ship will know,” he declared. ‘“ There’s no wind, you 
see... If she wants to go, she'll go... You wait. . .” 
And I couldn’t help confessing to myself that he was amazingly 
in the right. The ship didn’t need a wind to take her wherever 
she had set her heart on going. To the west I knew lay the 
vast waters of the Amazons and the two thousand miles of 
the forests of Brazil. The current was drifting us there. 
The Captain had set his heart on making land. Tony moved 
among us with a knowing and contented sneer. The English 
boys whispered together, and pointed over the water. 
Gabriel’s words re-echoed themselves in my memory with 
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bewildering reiterance, “ Beyond the sunset. Beyond the 
sunset. . .” I felt we were taken in the toils of an immense 
snare. Everything had been working for this since the 
beginning of the adventure. It was the ship, as Gabriel had 
declared, the ship that had inveigled us all into the meshes 
of its own dark purpose; the ship that had been built by Red 
Pierre, that had been in league with the mud, and with Tony 
its creature, the ship of destiny, the ship under a curse. . .” 
There was to be one last glimmering of hope that it was 
all an ugly fantasy, a stupid illusion born of brooding, of 
solitude, of physical debility, of fear. It was about noon 
when a speck of cloud floated up from the north-east. Mait- 
land was the first to spot it, and cried for all hands to stand 
by. We couldn’t understand his excitement. Stays were 
tightened, halyards tested, as though we were heading for 
a hurricane. But it wasn’t long before we realised what was 
brewing. We had heard of tropical squalls, but we had never 
weathered one, and were consequently amazed at the incredible 
rapidity with which the sky clouded over. The air seemed to 
be held in the grip of a giant immobility, like a cloth laid 
over us and drawn tight from horizon to horizon. The sails 
were not merely motionless, but petrified into fixity. There 
was a hush over the sea as though we had drifted into a world 
without sound. Only the clouds moved rapidly up the sky. 
The air burnt like the breath of a furnace, scorching us till 
the skin seemed to be peeling from our faces. We breathed 
with labouring gasps, streaming with perspiration. Then 
there came a coolness, the first touch of the coming wind. 
The sea heaved beneath us, subsided, and heaved again. 
The blocks creaked and rattled, stealthily, like skeletons . 
stirring back into life. The booms swung in unison slowly 
out to starboard like creatures obedient to some strange 
mesmeric spell. A little slap of water sang musically under 
counter. The sails flapped, were taken with a violent shaking, 
filled. The masts tilted suddenly to leeward. A wave burst 
against us and drove across the deck in a rush of spray. The 
squall descended upon us with a shriek. The whole sky was 
black with scudding storm-cloud. Suddenly it split from 
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end to end with a single leap of lightning, started into an 
instantaneous roar, and closed over us in a profound blackness. 
The rain lashed us like a million whips, stabbed at us like 
spears. The ship became a thing alive, shaken from her 
torpor, and leapt through the rocking waters. 

I saw Maitland at the poop shouting up to the Captain 
who was leaning over the rail above him. I watched the pair, 
in an agony of suspense, guessing at the point of issue between 
them. On the Captain’s decision rested the destiny of our 
enterprise. For I couldn’t clear my mind of the belief that 
if once we landed on those fatal shores we should never reach 
California. The Captain like the ship would have declared 
for Tony. 

Maitland came away, leaning into the wind. The Captain 
gave an order to the helmsman which I couldn’t possibly 
hear in the howling tumult of the squall. But with a gasp 
of joy I realised we were bearing away to port, to the open 
SOR cies 

Alan came up the mess-room companion looking strangely 
shaken. I laughed at his white face and bewildered stare, 
guessing how the sudden squall must have surprised him 
below there, groping among his stores, unaware of the swift 
wind sweeping down upon us from the north. He passed 
aft, taking no notice of me, and I saw him talking excitedly 
to Maitland, clinging to the galley door with one hand, and 
gesticulating with the other, his apron in a flying flurry 
about him. For a moment my attention was distracted 
from him by Tony who lurched against me in a sudden more 
violent burst of wind. In the elation of my triumph I snapped 
my fingers in his face. He had been foiled at the eleventh 
hour. We were heading out to sea again, away from that 
mysterious shore to which I knew he wanted to lure us, to 
which the current so stealthily in league with him had tried 
to drift us. He smiled blandly down at me with a loose 
swaying of his tall body, and slouched away. 

I looked again to Alan. Maitland had left him alone by 
the galley, where he stood a strangely helpless figure, lurching 
in unison with the ship, making no effort to steady himself 
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on the heaving deck. Maitland was by the poop, once more 
shouting up to the Captain. A sudden fear took me that 
all was not well. The Captain gave an order to the helmsman ; 
and with sickening dismay I saw the schooner swing slowly 
round to starboard and run before the wind. Somewhere 
straight ahead lay the land I so much dreaded, shrouded in 
the obscuring deluge of rain. 

I staggered along the deck to Alan. “ For God’s sake,” 
I cried, “‘ what is it? What does it mean? ” 

He turned a blank face to me. “ I’ve failed in my trust,” 
he said with sombre dismay. 

* But what ? How? I don’t understand,” I exclaimed. 

“It’s the rats, Pat, the rats,” he went on dully. “ Unless,” 
he added, “ unless Gabriel was right after all. He said there 
was a ghost.” 

I was in a frenzy of impatience. I shook him and cried, 
* But tell me, can’t you? What is it?” 

“ve kept them off the meat barrels,” he explained, 
“but they’ve gnawed through the water casks. We haven’t 
a drop of water. . .” 

The incredible simplicity of his speech, so bare in com- 
parison with the usual fine flourish of his phrasing, struck 
me as more ominous than the dejection in his voice, in his 
whole collapsed bearing. 

“ They say there’s plenty of water over there.” He waved 
vaguely towards the land, and was flung against the galley 
door in a fierce gust of wind. And this was Alan the philo- 
sopher, Alan the untroubled possessor of his soul! I knew 
quite well that all that was distressing him was his own hurt 
vanity at having failed in his trust. But I remembered how 
once before he had been beaten from his lofty serenity ; and 
now as then his prostration seemed to me symbolic of a defeat 
and a surrender that involved us all. Then it had been the 
drink that had beaten us; now it was the rats. Still it was 
the tactics of the mud that we couldn’t stand against. Tony’s 
allies were disgustingly appropriate. And Tony was in league 
with the ship. I think that from that moment to the end of 
the adventure I never quite cleared my mind of the obsession 
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that Gabriel had first set there, that the ship had charted 
her course and would pursue it till she had fulfilled her fate. 
Everything had declared against us. Gabriel’s ghost, or Alan’s 
rats, the sublime or the ridiculous; what did it matter? 
The enemy had outwitted us. Maitland and Tony, my father 
and Red Pierre; the conflict of men, the conflict of spirits ; 
all had become confused and uncertain except that I knew 
we were beaten. We should have been heading for the open 
sea; but we were driving for the land. The living and the 
dead, the wind, the tide, and as a final mockery to embitter 
our sense of failure, the very rats, had sided with whatever 
the evil thing might be which had the destiny of the ship in 
its keeping. . . 

We hastily rigged up tarpaulins on deck to catch the rain 
and replenish our water supply. We needed to be quick 
for the squall passed as it had come with an amazing sudden- 
ness. In an hour the sky was clear of the last trace of cloud. 
The sails fluttered, drooped, hung utterly limp and lifeless. 
The sea still ran with a heavy swell, but with slow smooth 
undulations that rocked us reposefully. There was a sense 
of unreality, of dreamy fantasy, in the vast blue dome of 
the sky above us, in the lift and fall of the moving water, in 
the fairy vision of the shore before us lying golden in the sun, 
foam-fringed, and backed by an immensity of towering 
woodland. It came on us suddenly with the clearing of the 
rain, and all the afternoon we drifted slowly towards it. 
Gradually it took shape as we drew nearer. The enormous 
trees seemed to grow as we watched them, reaching up to an 
incredible height into the sky. They assumed strange forms, 
columns and spires and domes, grotesquely imaging familiar 
things with monstrous and fantastic distortions. The dreamy 
charm of the distant view took on a touch of nightmare as at 
length with the setting sun we drew quietly into the shelter 
of a wide estuary, and cast anchor under a shadow of looming 
forest already dusky with twilight. Strange birds were 
wading in the water. They stood motionless and watched us 
as we glided silently in, a phantom vessel moving without 
wind or oar. The air was strident with a frightful clamour 
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of chattering and shrieking. It might have been the curse 
of the land upon our coming; or it might have been the 
imbecile howl of derision of an evil thing that had taken us 
its toils. 

The sun had already dropped behind the forest. The light 
of evening faded like a dying rose. Of a sudden the chattering 
and shrieking ceased. An unearthly silence fell upon the 
woodlands as though at a sign. It was more terrifying than 
the clamour. It was as though the forest had suddenly 
turned a thousand eyes upon us, was watching us, contem- 
plating us with an aloof disdain. We shrank from its vast 
scrutiny, turning in upon ourselves. There was such a fear 
in its monstrous observation that we dared not look upon it, 
we closed our souls to it, curtained ourselves in with our own 
thoughts, our own memories, our own secrets, a multitude of 
haunting and unwholesome shadows fluttering confusedly 
in the mind like bats disturbed from age-long sleep in some 
old forgotten cave. © 
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PART V: 
TURTLE BEACH 


CHAPTER I 


I DON’T know that I am particularly susceptible to first 
impressions, but the immediate awe which clouded my 
spirit as we drew into the shelter of the forest never left me 
while we remained in the land. It had been so too at Cedar 
Creek. There it was the mud which from the first had pre- 
judiced me against the treacherous country. Here the 
suggestion was of something not disgustingly hostile but 
sublimely indifferent. I felt we were to be left to ourselves, 
thrust back upon our own resources, while an immensity of 
power, an infinity of terror, stood about us, hung over us, 
displayed itself before us in appalling images of horror and 
of fear. And yet with a subtle fascination like the lure of 
evil stirring old instincts into a dark response. It was so 
_wild, so splendid, so monstrous, so unnatural, that it set 
the heart in a strange throbbing, flushed the soul with an 
unnameable emotion. In a way it claimed us as the mud 
had seemed to claim us, but not as a creature hungering for 
prey, rather as a new life, a new world, for which we our- 
selves hungered. It was that that terrified me. I found 
myself yearning passionately towards it, while shuddering 
with horror at the menace of what lay concealed behind the 
matted wall of the jungle, beyond the gleaming reaches of 
the river. I have been told of men who have thrown them- 
selves into the moon-lit sea in a passion of terrified exultation. 
It was some such feeling as that which possessed me as I 
gazed at this undreamt-of world into which we had so 
mysteriously drifted. I feared for my reason, for my moral 
courage; for the boy or the brute within me, I don’t know 
which, cried and whined with a fearful desire at the first 
touch of the wonderful and appalling land. 

I stayed on deck with Gabriel, leaning over the rail, watch- 
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ing the darkness gather over the sky. We had drifted in 
with the evening tide, and by the time all was ready for the 
night the moon hung low in the western heaven, a ball of 
dazzling fire that washed the air with an incredible brilliance. 

I was too troubled in mind to think of retiring. We had 
come so strangely to this unbelievable harbour. Looking 
back it seemed that we had inevitably gravitated here. In 
retrospect every step of the way appeared to have been 
charted by an over-ruling destiny. I came more and more to 
believe with Gabriel that we had no power to move or stay, 
but were involved in a fate that had claimed us for instru- 
ments with which to work out its purpose. Until the purpose 
was fulfilled we didn’t belong to ourselves, weren’t masters 
of our actions, hardly even of our thoughts and emotions. 
Otherwise how could we account for the storms, the calms, 
the winds, the currents, which had all conspired to drive us 
to this particular shore which I knew beyond doubt was 
connected with the unholy designs of Tony, and which I 
believed with a fierce conviction was even more intimately 
connected with Red Pierre ? 

Gabriel at my side was lost in contemplation. I wondered 
what shadowy and fantastic quarry his imagination was 
pursuing. He was such a creature of the wild that I half 
expected him to plunge into the river and lose himself in the 
forest. Such a spirit as his seemed to belong to this amazing 
world, a world of emblems, of symbols, as it appeared to me, 
of such images as loom before the mind in dreams. 

I touched him softly, and he seemed to spring uneasily 
back into awareness. 

“ Gabriel,” I tried to express my feeling to him, “ it calls 
me. Over there...” I couldn’t find the words. I threw 
my arm out toward the forest. 

The spell of the silence was upon me, and J didn’t dare 
raise my voice above a whisper. Gabriel turned to me, his 
eyes resting on mine. His little figure was outlined sharply 
against the moon-washed west. I could feel rather than see 
the darkness of his eyes. Suddenly he became excited, grip- 
ping me by the wrist, thrusting his face up close to mine. 
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“Tell me,” he exclaimed in a harsh whisper, “ tell me. 
How is it? How does it feel ? ” 

He shook me in his impatience. 

It was the thrill of the unnatural that had stirred him. 
I was in no mood to amuse him with my fears. They were 
too terribly real to me to serve for a cheap excitement. 

I pushed him away. “I don’t know,” I said rather testily. 
“It’s just that it calls me. I don’t like it. It’s silly.” 

The danger was in myself, and I tried to argue it down, to 
laugh it away. 

“You see,” said Gabriel, “ we lived so long, so very long 
ago. . . We remember things. . .” 

Of a sudden the danger seemed to swell with tenfold 
menace. It was indeed within me, in my blood, in my soul. 
And the land about me, the land that claimed me, cared 
nothing for my troubles. Merely it drew me with a magnetic 
spell, gazed upon me till I grew giddy with its glamour. An 
evil glamour, that stirred I knew not what old lusts and 
hungers. For at this moment the whole aspect of the place 
was as terrifying as a nightmare. In the waning light the line 
of the trees against the sky stood out like the impaled heads 
of giants, grotesquely tufted; like knotted and lacerated 
hands stiffened in menace or supplication; and about them 
and between them hung strange twisting things like monstrous 
entrails from gashed bodies, appalling and disgusting. The 
place was like an enormous gibbet, a shambles of slaughtered 
_ Titans. And yet I gazed in fascination, with a bitter delight 
in cherishing the lugubrious fancy. I was chagrined when 
the ugly vision passed, and the trees became trees and the 
creepers creepers in the gathering dusk. I felt I had been 
cheated of a feast, and tried to recapture the hateful i impres- 
sion. But it had gone, and I closed my eyes to conjure it 
back again in imagination, till I found myself groping among 
dark places in my mind, disturbing unsuspected horrors, 
contemplating the brood with a morbid relish. Already the 
place had that effect on me, to turn my mind back upon itself 
till I became sick and weary of the terrible knowledge that 
I began to have of the inner substance of my soul. 
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I tried to shake off the melancholy that was settling so 
heavily upon me. I looked round. Gabriel was once more 
absorbed in his own meditations. The silence of the place 
had folded over us like a mighty wing. The moon was resting 
on the farthest trees, washing the river with radiance as it 
drew away into the dusk. The jungle loomed up sheer before 
us, toppled over and hung above our heads, menacingly 
as though ever about to fall, like a monstrous wave too lofty 
to sustain its weight. The air was hot and humid with the 
savour and steam of vegetation, hushed not with slumber 
but with the alertness of a thing on watch. I began to realise 
that to linger here would mean madness. The immensity 
was so terrifying, the strain so intense, that human nerves 
must inevitably fail in the unnatural atmosphere. 

The moon vanished like a lamp blown out. We were 
suddenly closed about with an unbroken blackness except 
for the livid phosphorescence of the water and the glow of 
some unknown shrubs on the shore. The jungle seemed to 
stir uneasily like a thing shaken with dreams. Little noises 
came out of the darkness like the instant mufflings of shrieks 
and bellows stifled at the teeth. Occasionally there came 
a sound like a slow bell tolling, a far gong clashing, as though 
the hateful revels of the dark had their own music and their 
own rites. It became more and more exciting. The steamy 
air seemed to have in it the hot savour of blood. I sniffed 
at it eagerly, inflamed with the spell of its repulsiveness. 
It seemed to bind me by a subtle link to the fearful country, 
touched me with a sense of dark kinship which was strangely 
satisfying to my unsettled spirit. I realised with a shock 
of revulsion that I was yielding to the madness I had feared, 
had thrilled as it were to the first finger-tip contact of 
insanity, electrified to the soul with its unholy spell. 

Suddenly Gabriel sprang away crying harshly, “It’s 
horrible, horrible. . .” 

I was afraid to follow him to the fo’c’sle. I knew there 
was no sleep for me. I groped my way to a coil of rope that 
lay aft, and curled myself into it. I was shaken with alarm 
as to what could be the meaning of this new phase of our 
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adventure. The mud of Cedar Creek, the anger and impas- 
sivity of the sea, had been disgusting, had been disturbing ; 
but I knew they were as nothing compared with the madness 
that threatened us in this appalling land. Why had we drifted 
here? What was to come of it? In what new frightful way 
was the destiny of the ship to be forwarded or fulfilled ? 

The hours passed in a broken nightmare, full of discordant 
cries, of immense silences. I was constantly awakened from 
uneasy dreams by sudden howls, by bursts of laughter, insane, 
demoniacal, which made my blood run cold about my heart. 
They broke into the heavy silence with a shattering fright- 
fulness, till I shrank and cowered with my hands clapped 
against my ears. And once I woke to hear what might have 
been a nightingale flooding the air with delicious trills of 
melody. I have never heard anything so subtly instinct with 
mockery and derision. . . 

The morning came upon us with a dense white mist, to be 
instantly dissolved at the first touch of the sun. The forest 
woke from its torpor into a babel of yelping and shrieking, 
which shook the heavy air into a shrill vibration. Sometimes 
a sharper noise would pierce the monotony of the strident 
clamour; a sudden whir of wings, a single howl, a deep 
booming; but on the instant it would be drowned in the 
tumult: It would have been laughable if it hadn’t been so 
terrifying. Like the raving of madmen it was ludicrous but 
appalling. 

We were glad to have work in hand to turn our minds from 
this insane fury of noise. It was no part of the Captain’s 
plan to leave the schooner where she lay for the inspection of 
passing ships. I had never really believed that we had come 
ashore only to replenish our water casks, consequently I 
wasn’t surprised when the order was given to launch a gig 
to tow the ship to a more concealed harbour. It was Alan who 
pointed out to me that there was something behind the 
affair. Again there had been a dispute between Maitland 
and the Captain ; a more serious dispute than usual, it seemed, 
though Alan hadn’t been able to learn much as he had been 
unceremoniously bundled out of the cabin with one of the 
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Captain’s choice oaths exploding in his ears. But it was easy 
to guess at the main drift of the contention. If we had come 
for water there was no need to waste time searching for a 
better shelter. From what we could gather both Tony and 
the Captain knew where there were wells conveniently at 
hand. It would have been half a morning’s work merely to 
have sent out a gig (we had two) with the casks. And as a 
matter of fact a gig was sent out with Tony, Gabriel, and 
Harry. But the rest of us were set to towing the vessel to 
some hidden corner that the Captain already knew of. If I 
hadn’t made up my mind before that it was the schooner’s 
destiny that had brought us here, I should have been alarmed 
at this fresh evidence of the Captain’s knowledge of the 
country. Exactly where we were I didn’t know; but I 
understood we were in one of the innumerable tributaries 
somewhere in the mouth of the Amazons. It seemed a 
deserted spot, and yet we were warned to be careful in our 
wanderings as there were villages near by. It was to one of 
these villages that Tony was taking the gig to refill the casks 
at the wells there. Meanwhile the rest of us started with the 
first light, before the turn of the tide, to tow the ship up 
stream, till we came to a little branching river winding into 
the forest. Some way in the water widened and one shore 
curved into a sandy bay. It was an excellent place for a 
camp, and unusual as it seemed to me. For elsewhere the 
trees for the most part stood out into the water, matted with 
vines and creepers into a solid wall that looked as impenetrable 
as amountain. This bay might have been specially prepared 
for us, and if indeed the Captain was serious when he said 
the ship needed cleaning this would be the place to haul her 
ashore. But for the time we anchored her well out in the 
river, for the water was shallow; and afterwards I found 
that at low tide there were other stretches of sandy beach, 
and low islands breaking up the channel of the river. 

We loaded our gig with tools and camping material, a 
water cask with the remains of the rain water we had collected 
during the squall, and a scanty store of food. The Captain 
assured us we shouldn’t need to starve as fruit and game were 
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to be had for the asking, and it was necessary to go steady 
with our preserved stores. Maitland added a plentiful supply 
of quinine, at which the Captain exclaimed that it was an 
unnecessary precaution. “ Healthiest place in God’s creation,” 
he declared gruffly. 

“Tt looks to me,” said Maitland, “ something of a cemetery 
for fever cases.” 

“ An’t been heard of,” the Captain retorted fiercely. “ On’y 
once,” he corrected himself ungraciously, “ twenty, thirty, 
years ago, may be. Small pox; an small wonder among these 
dam dirty Portugoose and Yellow-skins.” 

“It’s best to be on the safe side,” Maitland replied. “If 
it’s been here once it may come again.” 

“‘ Body o’ Jesus, mister,” the Captain seemed gathered for 
an outburst; but he controlled himself, and with a short 
laugh said, “ What’s all the stir about, any way? Take the 
dam stuff; I an’t preventing you.” 

He fell into a muttering about being crossed at every turn. 
As we pushed out for the shore he broke into a last tirade: 
“* An’t my word good enough, eh? Is that it? Don’t I know 
these parts? Am [I skipper, or am I not? Who was it 
planned this here outfit, tell me that. Was it you? Was it 
you?” He jerked his face angrily from one to another of 
us. “I gave you fair warning,” he went on, thumping on 
the thwarts, “I gave you fair warning that my word was the 
ten commandments. You got that straight from the shoulder. 
You’d best mind it. And that’s for all o’ ye. . .” 

He glared upon us, flushed and perturbed, his hard lips 
drooping as though he would have burst out crying. He 
seized an oar and strained at the water with mighty strokes. 
His outburst was unaccountable, and left a cloud on our 
spirits. It had risen from such a little thing. He himself, 
we remembered, had been the one to dose us with quinine at 
Cedar Creek. We felt it was some other matter that was 
distressing him, something of deeper moment than bottles 
of medicine. And it had been so long since we. had heard 
him speak in this way. We had been used to it at Cedar 
Creek; but during the voyage he had been strangely dumb 
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and taciturn. Now at first touching land his old spirit seemed 
to have revived with a sudden explosion of long suppressed 
wrath. It was as though he had been lying low, watching 
for the moment to assert himself. We had been for a couple 
of months or more under the spell of Tony; now we felt 
suddenly whipped back to our old subservience to the Captain. 
And yet there was a difference. There was an unreasonable 
petulance in his savage anger which robbed it of half its 
menace. He seemed to have lost grip of himself, as though 
during his long silence he had been struggling against a slow 
rot which had been sapping his spirit, and had left him with 
all the fretfulness but without the force of his frightening 
personality. 

The fit passed, for he pointed out the turtles on the beach 
we were heading for, and said quite graciously, “‘ Guess it’s 
a safe spot. Where they lie there an’t no caymans.” With a 
last pull we ran the gig up the sand. 

Tt was little we could do for the rest of the day. Already 
the sun was making a furnace of the air. The forest had 
fallen quiet again, quieter even than during the night. The 
heavy vegetation that had expanded in the morning mist 
began to droop, to close, to shrink into itself, not in slumber 
but in utter exhaustion and weariness of spirit. We dragged 
the boat ashore and made for the shade of the forest. It was 
difficult to find even a hole to creep in, the wall of trees and 
tangled creepers was so incredibly dense. But once within, 
the shade was refreshing, and the moist air was like a draught 
of cool wine. With our knives and axes we managed to hack 
a way through the outer barrier. I pushed on a little by 
myself, and found myself gazing up at the towering trees, 
almost bare of leafage to the very top, where the branches 
met and crossed, showing hardly a gleam of the blue sky above. 
If the forest had been dismaying when looked at from without, 
it was ten times dismaying from within to stare up at those 
enormous trunks shooting high into the dim air, clouded over 
with their heavy foliage, twined round and hung about with 
a riot of trailing creepers. And I could only look above, for 
to either side and ahead I couldn’t see a yard. The ground 
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was inconceivably cumbered with mounds, with fallen things, 
with growing things, inert or struggling, and all writhed over 
with roots and vines into an incredible tangle. It would be 
impossible to push through such a confusion. One would 
have to cut a path step by step, climb over barriers, circle 
the giant boles of trees; and even so I felt the path would 
close behind, so compelling was the impression that every- 
thing was growing before my eyes. There was something 
unnerving, terrifying, in this fury of life, locked and twisted 
into such a struggle of eager growth. There were trees so 
close together that I couldn’t thrust a finger between them, 
others that had actually grown into one. I had never con- 
ceived of anything on so profuse and extravagant a scale. 
Here and there I caught a glimpse of a creature or two, though 
for the most part they were hidden high above me in the 
tree-tops, till I was bewildered with wonder as to where they 
could have concealed themselves when I remembered the 
fabulous clamour of the evening and the morning. But what 
I saw added terror to my first uneasiness. There were butter- 
flies as big as birds, spiders as big as crabs, bats swarming 
in sleep from a tree above me massed like loaded fruit and 
huge as flying squirrels. I reached for a flower, but it started 
into life, became a moth, and fluttered into the shadows. 
I began to touch things: leaves, twigs, the bark of the trees ; 
and often startled a living creature. J saw a beetle crawl into 
a flower which instantly closed upon it like a mouth. Above 
me a lump of pendent moss moved and shaped itself into a 
sloth slowly crawling along the under side of a bough. It was 
fantastic, unnatural. I didn’t know but that the very trees 
were gifted with motion, and might advance upon me like 
giants. I was in a world of disguises, a world of traps. And 
amidst it all was a little brown bird that might have been a 
sparrow. It seemed to mock me, like the song of the nightin- 
gale which I thought I had heard, by its absurd association 
with ordinary things. I shuddered and turned away, knowing 
quite well that I simply dared not look any longer. I wanted 
to shut my eyes to it, but that I knew left alone to my own 
thoughts I should brood on my father and Red Pierre and all 
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the perplexing mystery of our adventure. I crept back 
through the tunnel I had made and joined the others, whom 
I found gazing out on the golden beach where the gigantic 
turtles sprawled basking on the sand. 

The Captain eyed me as I returned, and said gruffly, “ You 
don’t want to go wandering in there, son. Guys that do that 
go loose in the top storey. You'll find it best to keep to the 
water. It’s easier, an you don’t get lost; an what’s more, 
you don’t get seeing things.” 

Alan the dutiful was preparing dinner, having already made 
capture of a turtle. The Captain pointed to him, and com- 
mented, “ Get busy like the Doctor; that’s the way to keep 
right end up. You take my tip, son. Or else go to sleep.” 

He lay over on his back, but roused himself on one arm to 
add, “‘ You an’t no need to be afeard 0’ me.” He nodded as 
though wishing me to understand something of deep import, 
reminding me unpleasantly of Tony’s fussy ‘attentions on 
board ship. Then suddenly he spied Tony’s gig drawing in 
-to shore. He rose and called to him to leave the casks in the 
boat as they would be taken to the ship. “‘ We got enough 
till the next shower,” he added as though for our benefit. 
‘They come mostly every other day.” 

Tony’s party soon joined us, Tony cursing at the heat and 
mopping his brow. Harry joined Martin and Jack. I looked 
at Gabriel. He sank down beside me, but hadn’t a word 
to say. 

When the night came Maitland insisted on our lighting a 
fire, though we didn’t need it for its heat. “‘ It’s the first law 
of the jungle,” he said; and as the darkness gathered about 
us we were glad of its consoling cheerfulness. Once I woke to 
see it dying low. I rose and threw on a bundle of fuel, for 
the blackness about me was terrible with a menace I couldn’t 
endure. 


CH ArT PRT 


W: called the place Turtle Beach, deliberately naming 
it from its harmless inhabitants, afraid, I think, lest 
some more sinister title would remind us of things we pre- 
ferred to shut out of our thoughts. For as the days passed 
by we came more and more to feel the strain of living under 
the shadow of the watchful jungle. We tried to ignore it, 
to pretend it didn’t exist, or at least had no fears for us; 
but none of us cared to venture alone into its depths. We 
went about in parties, keeping to the water-ways which we 
found irrigated the country like a net-work of canals. There 
were wide sweeps of river, immense pools, little narrow 
channels, straight and winding, low banks and islands, « 
stretches of sandy shore and walls of trees standing out into 
the water, broad avenues where the sky was visible and dim 
vistas where the foliage met like a roof overhead. We came 
to know them, for we had time to wander abroad. The days 
drew on monotonously, and we didn’t dare to rest and brood 
because of the dark thoughts that swarmed into our minds. 
Somehow we couldn’t think of pleasant things. For myself 
I tried to turn my memory homewards, but always it was Red 
Pierre that sprang into my recollection as I had seen him in 
my mother’s kitchen. And if I looked ahead it was with 
doubt and wonder as to what was to be the end. I couldn’t 
rid myself of the horrible fears that had gathered about our 
enterprise. Again and again I found myself deep in daek 
speculations as to the meaning of the struggle between Tony 
and Maitland, between my father and Red Pierre. The 
memory of the beautiful clipper would return to me, stirring 
again the obsession that had possessed me when I had first 
heard who was its builder, the obsession that my father’s 
spirit was abroad, crying for revenge. But I was trapped in 
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the ship that had been built by Red Pierre, built for some 
evil purpose that I felt was connected with the land into 
which we had wandered. The curse was heavy upon me. 
Destiny was too strong for me. My only escape from my 
morbid broodings was, as the Captain had advised me, in 
action or in sleep. 

There was plenty of work in the morning and the evening, 
but during the heat of the day it was impossible to stir out 
of the shade. The Captain insisted on overhauling the ship 
to see if she had strained her timbers during the heavy 
weather, also he had set his mind on rigging her as she had 
been originally designed, with fore top and top-gallant masts. 
Maitland stood out against this, but had to yield to the 
definite command of the Captain. His contention now was 
what it had been after the gale, that the ship would be steadier 
with shorter masts; but the Captain refused to argue the 
point, merely insisting that he would have his way, and 
muttering as I had heard him do before that he was being 
crossed at every turn. Maitland held his peace and made all 
speed with the work; and it wasn’t long before the masts 
were sent aloft and new sails bent. 

After all we couldn’t complain that we were wasting time 
as there wasn’t a breath of wind, except occasionally before 
one of the frequent sharp deluges of rain which were useful 
in keeping our water-cask filled, so that we didn’t need to 
touch the ship’s supply. And sometimes instead of rain 
there came sudden hail showers of incredible violence, which 
tumbled down to us dead animals and birds from the tree- 
tops, and which would have been fatal to us too if we had 
been caught by them in the open. But they always came 
during the heat of the day when we were under shelter, and 
the darkening of the sky and the distant bursts of thunder 
were enough warning to us to take cover if we happened to 
be exposed. At first these squalls were terrifying in their 
ferocity, but we grew accustomed to them;in time. Like 
everything else in that land they were barbaric in their fury 
and their power. 

There was no great difficulty in replenishing our larder. 
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Beside the fruit and nuts of the forest there were birds in 
abundance that made good eating, and the river abounded 
in fish. It was something to do to take out a gun or fishing 
tackle and paddle down some shady channel shooting game 
or netting fish. We hollowed a couple of canoes for the 
purpose, so as to leave the gigs free for more important 
requirements. I think our favourite game was a good-sized 
black bird with a huge beak which had a loud call tch’kaan ! 
And there was another curious little fellow that played the 
oddest antics, flitting to and fro like a butterfly, and turning 
somersaults on the ground. But all that has little to do 
with my story. 

I got into closer companionship with Maitland during this 
time than I had been able to do on the voyage. He was in 
charge of the camp party, the Captain keeping for the most 
part to the ship with a couple of hands on watch, more I 
think for the sake of discipline than for any real need. Tony 
had been sent out with Rab and one of the English boys, 
Martin I believe, on some expedition I couldn’t quite fathom. 
The Captain explained in a way which admitted of no ques- 
tioning that he had been sent to bargain for salted stores 
among the Portuguese. We were getting low owing to the 
delay both at Cedar Creek and on the sea, and were in danger 
of running short before we reached Frisco. It might be fatal 
to have to put in for provisions at some port on the route, as 
awkward questions might be asked which we would find it 
dificult to answer. All this the Captain announced to us 
one morning before detailing us for the day’s duties. He 
spoke gruffly in his old manner, glaring at us as though to 
challenge contradiction. We were rather puzzled at the 
unnecessary antagonism in his voice. The story seemed 
feasible enough, and if he had spoken more easily we should 
have had no suspicions. As it was we couldn’t help feeling 
that he was concealing something which he didn’t want us 
to know. My suspicions were stirred afresh. I didn’t like the 
idea of Tony ranging the country on some doubtful quest. 
I looked at Maitland who was regarding the Captain with an 
intent and level gaze. The Captain noticed him and stopped 
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abruptly in his talk. ‘‘ Well, mister,’ he broke out, “ an’t 
that clear, or what?” 

“ Lucid,” said Maitland steadily, in a way that reminded 
me of Alan. 

““ Body o’ Jesus!” the Captain burst into a rage. “ Don’t 
Tony know these parts? An’t he the guy to strike a bargain 
with Dom Pedro? See here, mister, this needs a deal o’ 
cunning to carry through. Here’s us with a fine store 0’ 
shells; but we can’t eat em. But we can get food for em. 
An’t I seen that from the start? An’t Dom Pedro the guy 
to take em quiet and ask no questions f dg af ¥ 

He seemed to have launched into an endless declamation ; : 
but it was hopelessly unconvincing ; and the mention of the 
shells brought me with a shock to an old doubt long forgotten. 
Why were they there in the first place? Why had the Captain 
preserved them, and had the gun set in order? The enterprise 
began to take on the hue of blood, and with the memory of 
that first night in these waters I was in a terrible fear at what 
I might be driven todo by my own darker desires if the fas- 
cinating prospect of battle and bloodshed set my spirit in a 
ferment. 

Maitland preferred fishing to shooting, and sometimes we 
paddled out together, though as a rule I] went exploring with 
Gabriel, as I thought the more we could learn of the place 
the better we would be able to meet any swift contingency 
which I felt might surprise us at any moment. Many times 
we were nearly lost among the crossing water-ways, but little 
by little we began to get a knowledge of the tangle. Here 
and there we spied the signs of a village, but at first we were 
too cautious to approach. Later, however, we began to 
take risks, particularly as Tony had returned to report that 
everywhere the villages were strangely deserted, and he 
would have to travel farther afield to come in touch with the 
inhabitants. Consequently we paddled up to some of the — 
lonelier huts, and inspected them for ourselves. Certainly 
Tony’s report seemed to be true. Nowhere did we come on 
any signs of habitation. The outlying settlements at least 
were deserted, overgrown by clambering plants and creepers, 
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the cultivated clearings matted with vegetation. It seemed 
to me in my ignorance that they must have been abandoned 
for years ; but when I took Maitland to one such spot he said 
there was no more than a month’s growth there. At one place 
we came upon a flock of vultures gorging on the carcases of 
some hogs which had been left imprisoned in their styes. 
The disgusting creatures flew away at our approach with a 
frightened flurry. I couldn’t rid my mind of the picture of 
their naked faces and scraggy necks, and beaks dripping with 
the torn entrails of their victims. 

The desolation of the country reminded me of Cedar Creek. 
And indeed there were many features in common between 
the two places. There was the sluggish river, the flat shores, 
the immense background of the jungle. The schooner had 
been built at Cedar Creek; that much was clear; and I felt 
certain now that its destination was somewhere in this river. 
Merely ill chance had intervened to strand it on the mud; 
but chance had set it free to fulfil its destiny. It was frighten- 
ing to realise with what an unerring instinct it had steered 
its course to the country for which it had been built. And it 
seemed to bring a desolation in its wake. We had found the 
woodland at Cedar Creek deserted of all except the frogs and 
the rats and the mosquitoes. And now the very people 
seemed to have melted away before its approach, abandoning 
their homes to the gluttonous jungle. 

As I have told you I used at times to go fishing with Mait- 
Jand, but I noticed that when he went by himself he usually 
made for the outlet of the stream rather than inland. Once 
when I accompanied him I challenged him on the matter. 
He smiled at me, and said, “ You’re mighty observant, Pat.” 
Without a word he steered for the mouth of the river, and 
when well out of sight of the schooner he said, “‘ You shall 
be rewarded for your cuteness.” He spoke easily, but I 
thought with a deeper significance than the tone warranted. 

He pulled out a chart and a sounding-line from his pocket, 
and dropping the lead into the water began to take measure- 
ments. He showed me the chart, which was already dotted 
with figures, and marked with a faint winding line which I 
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took to indicate a navigable channel. I saw he must have 
been busy, for already he had sounded the mouth of the 
estuary into which we had first drifted, and had marked the 
channel there in a darker line, with steering points for direc- 
tion. “I’m just revising,” he informed me. I took the line, 
and swinging it out into the water drew it in and called out 
the depths, “ By the mark, three. By the deep, four.” And 
soon. My mind was busy the while as to the need for all this, 
till Maitland explained without my asking in a way which 
set me in a strange tumult of questioning: “‘ We don’t know 
when we shall need to steer a quick passage to sea without 
grounding on shoals.” 

“Why, Maitland,” I exclaimed, stopping abruptly in my 
work, “ what’s the danger ? ” 

“We don’t know,” he answered. 

* But tell me, tell me,” I cried. It seemed like the giving 
way of a last support to find that Maitland also had his fears, 
was secretly taking caution against some possible snare. 
There might come the sudden need to flee from these waters, 
to flee from them as from a closing trap. It was necessary 
to chart the path in advance, to clear the way for an instant 
and precipitous flight. All the terrors that had assailed me 
at Cedar Creek, on the voyage, under the sombre gesturing 
of the forest, overwhelmed me. I broke down, rattling 
hysterically into a confused complaint of all I had endured, 
had suffered, had been cheated into participating. I revolted 
from it, cried against it, tried to push it away from me. 
“Can’t we escape?” I said, gripping Maitland by the arms. 
“Can’t we get away?” 

“ The first necessity is to keep calm,” he replied. “ The 
second to be ready.” 

I began to get control of myself. “I’m sorry,” I said. 
“T’ve been behaving like a baby.” 

“It does one good to blow off occasionally,” he answered 
me. “ It’s like these squalls we get here. They clear the air.” 

He began to talk to me seriously, paddling into the shade 
of the trees. He didn’t tell me much that I hadn’t already 
guessed, but put in his clear sensible language the menace 
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that hung over us lost all its preternatural terror, and became 
merely a danger to be met and averted by simple human 
courage. “ You see, it’s an old story,” he explained. “TI 
don’t know the whole course of it; but there was gold to be 
won, won by fighting, I suspect, or may be murder. I don’t 
know. Your father was in it; but how deep of course I can’t 
say. There was a mishap somewhere, and the whole thing 
went to pieces. The ship they built got stranded at the outset ; 
you know all that. The men simply vanished. You may 
remember—but perhaps you were too young—I went off to 
try and unravel the thing. I couldn’t come on a trace any- 
where. You see I wandered down this way; I didn’t know 
the affair had come to grief earlier on. I didn’t learn any- 
thing. And then, at Enterprise Bay, you remember, Seaman 
George turned up from nowhere. I thought I remembered 
him as one of the party. As a matter of fact I’m not sure 
about that yet. However, he knew about the ship. He may 
have come across it, of course, in his wanderings. You can 
guess that I followed him. . .” 

“ And when you saw the ship,” I interrupted, 
wondered.” 

“ Exactly,” he went on, missing the point of my remark. 
“T did a little spying. I can’t tell to this day what I intended 
to do; because I didn’t want you to get into a scrape. But 
Tony decided me. When I learnt he was hanging about 
tme- places. +. 4.7 

“* He was one of the party,” I cried. 

* Yes,” said Maitland, “ he was.” 

For a few minutes he slipped into a deep meditation, while 
the silence of the forest fell about us, muffling even the 
memory of our words. It was as though we had never spoken, 
had been sitting there dumb beneath the trees. It was 
impossible to believe in that profound hush that but a moment 
before Maitland had been telling this old story, clearing my 
mind for me of many things that had been puzzling me. In 
that brief interval of silence I felt again the stirring of the 
darker doubts that clouded the affair and made of it not a 
simple struggle of opposed wills, but the surface disturbance 
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of a contest that moved mightily in the vast depths beneath 
our mortal consciousness. So potent was the spell of the 
heavy atmosphere, of the impending foliage, of the profound 
gloom of the jungle, that a momentary glimpse within showed 
the spirit swarming with a multitude of haunting images 
and fears. 

Maitland took up the tale again, and the shadows sank 
back rebuked. ‘‘ Yes, he was one of them. And now the 
trouble is that he’s twining himself about the skipper. That 
is if the skipper isn’t playing a double game of his own. I 
don’t know. But it’s clear that we’re split into opposed 
camps. We can go on to California, and dig for gold in an 
honest way. Or wecan.. .” 

“We can follow a phantom,” I broke in. “ But I’ve pro- 
mised my mother. I'll be true to my vow.” 

I spoke with some heat. For again I felt a doubt of my own 
determination. There was something darkly mysterious 
about this other adventure which we might pursue, something 
evilly romantic which called to me as the forest called, awaken- 
ing a horrified craving within me for hideous and revolting 
things. I clung to my vow to my mother as to something 
stable which would steady me and save me among shifting 
snares that I felt were yielding and closing about my 
path. 

“‘[’ve promised,” I repeated. ‘‘ You remember, Maitland, 
I promised.” 

It seemed a matter of moment that he should remember 
that promise of mine, should help me to remember it. 

He sighed: “It’s a great thing to have made a vow, and 
to hold by it.” 

Again he relapsed into his meditations. I knew of what he 
was thinking. I wanted to hear the truth of that story too 
from his lips, to cleanse my mind of the disgusting picture 
that Tony had set there. Tony had stained my mother with 
his foul talk ; I wanted Maitland to restore her image to me 
pure again. 

I touched him gently on the hand. “ Tell me,” I pleaded. 

He turned and looked at me. “I suppose it’s time you 
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knew,” he said. I didn’t tell him that I knew already. I let 
him speak. . 

I needn‘t tell you all he said. It has little to do with my 
adventure. Merely you must know that it left my mother 
justified in my mind. I came to realise something of the 
hazard she had run in setting aside such a man as Red Pierre. 
She had used cunning. She had been obliged to use cunning. 
Her only defence was a vow; a vow which now [I learnt 
wasn’t merely to leave the man of her choice unharmed, but 
never again under any circumstances to speak to her of love. 
She knew her heart, could trust it always to be faithful to the 
one man she had chosen. But she hadn’t realised that a vow 
is a weak chain to bind such a nature as Red Pierre’s. It 
had snapped. My father had been lured to his death, lured 
by this unknown appeal of the dark which thrilled me even 
in imagination. Maitland told me the story in his direct way, 
without comment, without sentiment. “ That’s how it is,” 
he ended. “I thought to avenge your father, Pat. But I 
couldn’t learn the truth. And Red Pierre has vanished. 
But if I do learn the truth, and if I find him, he shall have 
no mercy.” He spoke without passion, but with a coldness 
of will that frightened me. At that moment he seemed 
capable of terrible things. 

We paddled slowly back to camp, clinging to the shade of 
the overhanging trees, talking quietly of how best to meet 
the danger that was threatening us from Tony and the Captain. 
We calculated our chances, and decided that we must warn 
Alan and Gabriel, and if possible win over the English boys. 
Rab and Tam we knew would follow the Captain wherever 
he ordered them. 

I suppose I had been speaking with rather a grown-up 
seriousness, for as we reached Turtle Beach Maitland smiled 
and said, “ You’re getting quite a man, Pat. You might be 
taken for your father.” 

} spoke to Gabriel that afternoon. “ But what does it 
matter ? ” he cried excitedly. “All that’s nothing. We must 
wait. The ship .. .” 

It was the same old story, th@same old infatuation. I was 
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angry because I too was caught in the toils and couldn’t 
break free. I forgot Maitland’s direct and simple narrative. 
The forest looked down upon me, crushed me by the weight 
of its observation into the narrow prison of my own mind, 
where I writhed a helpless prey to the terrors of an over- 
burdened memory and a morbid imagination. 


CHAPTER bil 


if was after dinner the same day that I had broached the 
matter to Gabriel. I had suggested the afternoon out in 
the canoe the better to find a safe opportunity to speak. 
But as I have told you he promptly silenced me with his 
own fantastic talk. For a while we paddled leisurely along, 
hugging the shade, till we came into one of the narrower 
channels where the foliage was so matted overhead that 
the air was dim with dusk. Suddenly Gabriel found his voice 
again. He was sitting in front of me. He caught at a pro- 
truding bamboo, and drawing the canoe to a standstill swung 
round and faced me. 

“You see,” he said, as though continuing a conversation, 
“it must be, Pat. We can’t help it. I knew it long ago. 
Tony told me. . .” . 

In a flash I remembered all Tony’s insinuating behaviour 
on board ship. It struck me as strange that I had 
ever forgotten it. I thought it must have been my obsession 
with the sombre terrors of the forest that had dulled 
my mind. 

“ Ah, Tony,” I exclaimed. “Of course he’s planned all 
this.” 

“No, no,” Gabriel broke in excitedly. “It was the 
Shipews” 

I tried to get some sanity into the argument. 

“ For God’s sake, Gabriel,” I said as coolly as I could, 
“don’t talk such infernal nonsense. You’ve been let into a 
secret which mightily concerns us all to know. I don’t ask 
you to break your promise, but at least you can suggest what 
precautions we ought to take.” 

I felt extraordinarily paternal as I spoke. I thought 
there was a suggestion of Alan in my manner. But Gabriel 
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needed steadying, needed bringing to his senses. If he 
would face the matter sanely he could help to put us all on 
our guard. 

I watched him as I spoke. He seemed to be taken almost 
with a spasm. His face twitched, looking curiously white 
and distorted in the gloom. He pulled nervously at his fingers, 
looking up at me and away from me; and suddenly broke 
out, “ No, I mustn’t tell you, Pat,” and promptly proceeded 
to do so. 

He raced into a tumbled and excited narrative which I 
can’t possibly reproduce. There was talk of a mighty river, 
“‘ reaching beyond the sunset,” of an ancient land, a hidden 
city, “‘ with temples and tombs and priests,” of subterranean 
ways and idols and terrible and fantastic rites, “‘ as old as the 
beginning of the world,” of the accumulated treasures of 
a perished race, gold and diamonds and a thousand incredible 
gems, “ blue like heaven, red like blood,” of an abundance 
and a profusion that took colour against the background of 
the dusk in visions of barbaric splendour, monstrous, inde- 
finable, setting the soul in a ferment of insatiable craving. 
I listened with a terrible eagerness, knowing quite well that 
I was being fascinated by a phantom, evil and elusive, that 
would lure me to my undoing. It was like being swept down 
a river to a cataract, with the thunder of the water growing 
louder and nearer, yet with the spirit in a maze of fascinated 
‘delight at the terrible leap ahead. With a passion of desire 
that I thought was impossible to me I longed toward that 
nightmare land, those ancient temples, square and white and 
massive, carved over with impossible images of horror, those 
abundant treasures of beaten gold, of inlaid jewels, strange 
shapes of censers and twisted knives and every priestly 
symbol. I saw the place as a clearing in the jungle, far in the 
immense heart of the land, with the sluggish river, sacred 
and enchanted, moving heavily between the mighty temples ; 
I saw it in its incredible age, faded, deserted, but with all its 
soul alive in some dark crypt, gloomy as the channel we were 
moored in, where an ancient priest with face as white and 
eager as Gabriel’s burnt heavy-scented gums in the dusky 
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chamber, heaped about with all the accumulated splendour 
of a vanished and barbaric worship. 

The absurd vision faded when Gabriel ceased to speak. It 
had been the materialisation merely of his amazing imagina- 
tion against the shadowy dimness of the obscure gloom. He 
paused at the end of his recital, and leaning away from me 
he said in a changed voice, “ You see, we can’t escape. The 
ship knows. . .” 

That brought me back to reality. I spoke with as deliberate 
a cruelty as I could assume. 

“In fact,” I said, “ assuming the place exists, you want 
to blow a handful ot miserable priests to pieces and rob them 
of their gold.” 

That stirred him as I intended it should. He wrung his 
hands and almost screamed at me. “I tell you, no,” he cried. 
‘“Tt’s the ship, the ship... What have we to do with 
it? ...” He became instantly quiet, gazing at me in a way 
[ didn’t understand. ‘‘ You forget,” he said in a gentle voice, 
“you forget, Pat, that your father too. . .” 

I don’t know what he was going to say. I broke in with 
heat, “ Tony has told you that. It’s a lie. My father never 
gonisemted: V..u1 
' “Tell me,” said Gabriel leaning forward. 

"But I hadn’t anything to tell. Merely I felt a need to 
vindicate my father; yet I was torn with bitter doubt. 
[ knew beyond possibility of denial that this was the old 
adventure my mother had referred to in which my father had 
lost his life. I knew, of course, that the expedition had never 
yot under way ; but that was little comfort. He had consented 
to go. I couldn’t defend him from that. He had been caught 
oy the glamour of the thing; and little wonder with his 
romantic nature. Even I with my French commonsense to 
steady me was still afraid of what I might yet do. I had to 
<eep my indignation alive to bully out of credit the doubt 
chat my father had been guilty, in consent at least, to cal- 
culated and inexcusable murder. 

| “Tell me,” Gabriel repeated. 

: “No,” I cried, “it isn’t true. It isn’t true.” 
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We fell silent again. And suddenly Gabriel startled me by 
presenting the problem of our delay at Turtle Beach in an 
altogether unexpected light. 

“We shall go,” he said. “‘We must go. It’s the ship. 
She’s waiting. . .” 

“Waiting?” I questioned, with my memory on the 
instant reverting to the long delay at Cedar Creek. 

“T don’t know,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ Waiting, I think, for 
someone to guide her. . .” 

“ They they don’t know the way ?” I cried. 

“ Ah,” he said, “that’s how. you put it. But we had 
to wait for Tony, didn’t we? And now. ..I don’t 
know. . .” 

We had to wait for Tony! Gabriel’s assertions had a way 
of carrying conviction even when commonsense and sanity 
cried out against their occult warping of the facts. But it’s 
so easy to believe the unnatural in the silence and the dusk. 
All about us and above us the forest loomed inert in hushed 
immensity. ‘The shadows were untouched by any glimmer 
of sunlight. Merely a faint pallor lit up the smoothness of 
the water, lay white upon Gabriel’s face, filtered in lines 
and patches through the foliage overhead, clung like webs 
about the nearer shrubs and trees. In such an atmosphere 
the unbelievable becomes the only reality. It is the world 
beyond that is the impossible thing. We were waiting, I 
couldn’t break the spell of the belief, waiting for something, 
someone, who would guide the ship. And suddenly I realised 
that it was out of the jungle that the guide would come. 
Out of the jungle. . . I gazed about me in alarm, expecting 
to see I know not what grotesque face peering at me between 
the trees. The mud had exuded and given birth to Tony, 
its creature and its emanation. What thing of terror and of 
madness would be born of the forest ? 

“For God’s sake, Gabriel,” I whispered, “let’s get out 
of this.” ; 

I couldn’t endure it. I seized my paddle and pushed away 
from shore. There was some sense of security in the water. 
Things didn’t lurk for you there, didn’t arrest you, clutch 
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at you, terrify you with sinister shapes of hands closing, 
fingers pointing, eyes glaring. I paddled furiously, not 
noticing where I was going. I wanted to get out of it, to look 
on the good daylight. 

We came to a part I didn’t remember having visited before, 
for. of a sudden there was a clearing before us, or what had 
been a clearing, for already new growths had almost made 
the place a wilderness again. But there was the sky overhead, 
which cheered and restored me. I drew along shore, and 
shipped my paddle. ‘“ We can rest here,” I said. 

A little inland there was the gleam of a dirty white wall, 
and I could make out the red of a tiled verandah. Also there 
was the suggestion of a path leading up from the water, 
and what I thought were plots of coffee and fruit trees. And 
there was a dilapidated hut or two thatched with palm. 
But like all such places we had come across it seemed utterly 
deserted. 

Gabriel looked for a moment, and sprang ashore. He was 
always the one to lead in our exploring trips. We made our 
way carefully along the overgrown path, through a grille 
gateway, and up to the house we had first seen. On the thres- 
hold was a litter of picked bones. We peeped in, and were 
immediately flung aside by a rushing and whirring as a troupe 
of startled vultures swooped out of the door. We were 
flattened against the wall in fine fright, our hearts thumping. 
It was as though we had disturbed the spirits of the dead at 
some forbidden rite. I found myself clutching at Gabriel, 
and he too was clinging to me. The air was so fetid, so 
thick with the smell of death and decay, and the hateful 
birds so rank, so hideous with their naked faces and scraggy 
black necks, so symbolic of disease and putrefaction, that 
for a while we were held spell-bound by our terror, unable 
to stir a step. 

I pulled at Gabriel, and we started away from the place, 
not daring to enter. Suddenly we were arrested by the sound 
of a low moan, rising to a thin howl, and dying away into the 
absorbing silence. We turned together, and made out what 
looked like a chapel through the trees. We moved of one 
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accord as though mesmerised, impelled by an inexplicable 
urgency to explore the place, to learn the meaning of that 
moan. And yet we were horrified, and would have turned 
at the least suggestion of mere physical danger and fled for 
our canoe. 

As we approached the chapel, pushing our way through 
the tangled shrubs that had overgrown the path, we saw a 
faint light illumining the windows. We crept up to the 
porch, tried the door, which gave, and cautiously peered 
in. At first we could see little in the darkness. There was 
the remains of a single candle burning on the altar, burning 
very low, we noticed. Above was the dimly lit effigy of the 
Virgin, crudely draped and coloured, looking dumbly down 
with the inane expressionlessness of a wax image. Then at 
the foot of the altar something stirred. A pallid patch in 
the darkness ates itself into a tonsure. A black-frocked 
priest was crouching there, swaying and moaning. Little 
by little we had pushed the door wide open, forgetful of all 
caution in our curiosity. There was something symbolic of 
the whole forsaken country in this lonely and abandoned 
priest, the single dying candle, and the gaudy image of 
the Virgin looking impassively down upon it all, un- 
shaken by the misery, unresponsive to the appeal. 

The candle gave a sudden leap as though expiring. At 
the same moment the priest sprang up with a frightful cry 
that sent a cold shudder down my spine. I think Gabriel 
exclaimed, for the priest swung round, and must have seen 
us outlined in the light of the open door. He flung his arms 
above his head, and with a shriek came thundering down the 
aisle, a huge shadow against the light of the dying candle. 
We didn’t move, but gazed at him in petrified amazement. 
And in a moment he was upon us, grimacing horribly, jabber- 
ing, his hands thrust out towards us, clutching at us. We 
knew he was mad, but we couldn’t stir from the spot. He 
towered above us, and fell prostrate at our feet, his face livid, his 
body in a convulsion. The candle-flame gave another leap, 
shooting high with a yellow flare, lighting vividly for a sharp 
instant the crude decorations of the altar, the barbaric 
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splendour of the Virgin’s robes, the waxen inanity of her 
face. Then all was darkness. 

The priest opened glassy eyes upon us, was taken with a 
spasm, and lay still. The spell was broken. Gabriel gave a 
frightened sob, and clutching at me set off down the tangled 
path, stumbling, jumping, falling, while the jungle woke 
from its lethargy and shrieked and hooted at our flight. We 
reached our canoe, and without a word paddled with the 
energy of terror for the open water and Turtle Beach. 

As for me my mind was busy with images of that unknown 
thing the forest was to bring forth before the ship could move. 
I thought now I knew. It would be something like this 
insane priest, maddened by the solitude, whose livid and 
distorted face I couldn’t erase from my memory. It would 
be something more to brood upon when the forest looked 
down on me and shut me in with my own thoughts and 
imaginings. No wonder the creature had gone mad, left 
alone there in the forsaken country with the forest closing 
in on him, with the bones, with the vultures. We too should 
go mad if we lingered there much longer. But we must wait, 
Gabriel had said, wait till the guide came who would steer 
the ship to her destiny, to her doom. It had been so at Cedar 
Creek. And there was something hatefully reminiscent of 
Cedar Creek in the configuration of the country. Reminiscent, 
yet different. There were the sluggish waters; but here they 
moved sparkling and clear, not opaque and muddy. There 
were the low banks and islands; but here they were sandy, 
not treacherous with slime. There were swampy places, but 
teeming with wild fowl, and breeding surely the most vicious 
and violent mosquitoes in the world. And then too there was 
the jungle. But again the difference was immense. At Cedar 
Creek we could gaze down endless vistas and avenues of 
woodland. Here the sight was blocked with a multitude of 
swarming growths. I looked upon them as we passed, hurrying 
towards the open river. The trees were matted together with 
climbing and creeping things. They hung in loops, in coils, 
in spirals, twined together like creatures locked in combat, 
writhed like things in pain. They gloated, they agonised. 
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It was impossible to look upon them without a shudder. 
Always it was the same. The jungle made you close your 
eyes, then left you with your mind filled with hateful memories, 
with images of fear. It didn’t entice you like the mud of 
Cedar Creek. It stood aloof and watched you; shut you in 
with silence, or drove you back upon yourself with its un- 
natural din. You couldn’t fight against it, for it pitted you 
against yourself. It showed you your own mind, laid naked 
your imaginings, your broodings, your own hideous desires. 
You became a part of the barbaric past, craved insatiably 
for intolerable things, worked yourself to a ferment of un- 
appeasable lusts and thirsts. I dared not think what it was 
that the forest would give birth to. It wouldn’t be a thing of 
mud like Tony. It would be a thing of horror like that insane 
priest. . 

The worst of the obsession passed on reaching camp. I 
told Maitland what I had seen, but I refused to accompany 
him to the spot. He stroked his chin, looking very serious. 
I believe he went off the next day to investigate for himself. 
But I knew that of my own accord I should never venture 
there again. 

In the evening I approached Alan on the subject of my 
conversation earlier in the day with Maitland. He took it 
calmly enough. ‘ We must use our optics,” he said, “ and if 
necessary our fists.” 

“Fists against Tony ?” I asked. 

“It’s the English way,” he answered in his stupid pride. 

The evening ended strangely enough after the excitements 
of the day. I wouldn’t mention it, except that you’ll be 
wondering perhaps where I got my schooling. To “ pacify 
my lacerated mind ” Alan began to give me instruction in the 
use of language. I found the lessons extraordinarily fascinat- 
ing, and after that we cheated time of many a weary hour in 
the harmless occupation, which later under happier circum- 
stances was to be continued, with, I flatter myself, no mean 
success, 

At the time it was valuable chiefly as an offset to the 
unnerving anxiety of our bewildering situation. 


CHAP LER: IV 


I COULDN'T altogether escape from Gabriel, as the next 
day it was our turn to do duty on the ship. It was to bea 
.memorable day. I remember noticing as we rowed across 
that even with her topsails the schooner didn’t look her 
old self. I thought Maitland hadn’t quite caught the beautiful 
proportions of the original. Probably he had deliberately 
sacrificed appearance to strength. The ship looked stumpier, 
heavier. The fancy flitted through my mind that her changed 
proportions might change her character, affect her destiny. 

Alan paddled over shortly after noon with our dinners. 
Game had to be cooked immediately in that land. In an hour 
it was already unfit for eating, so we couldn’t take provisions 
with us for the day, and the Captain refused to open any 
of the beef or pork barrels. When Alan had finished serving 
at the Captain’s table he came to us with the message that we 
were wanted in the cabin. “ All three of us,”’ he said. 

We looked at each other wondering what was in the air. 
“It’s silly,” Gabriel declared. He was visibly frightened. 

“See here,” I said, putting myself between the two and 
taking them by the arms, “ we’ve got to stand by each other. 
I suppose we know our course?” I looked from one to 
the other. 

“ Surely that was clear from the beginning,” said Alan. 

“ As long as it’s still clear,” I emphasised the point. To 
tell the truth I was more afraid of myself than of their dis- 
loyalty. We made our way to the cabin. 

The Captain was seated at the table with mugs beside him 
and a jug of rum. He waved us on to benches, and pushed 
the mugs across the table. I felt a touch of alarm. It was 
the rum that had betrayed us before. But I was on my guard 
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now. I poured myself a measure, but sipped with 
caution. 

For a while the Captain didn’t speak. He glared from one 
to another of us, and several times cleared his throat as 
though about to begin; but he seemed to find a difficulty 
in opening the matter. Gabriel leant forward eagerly. Alan 
lay back in affected ease resting against the bulkhead. There 
was the least suggestion of a smile in his eyes as he tilted 
his mug to his lips. I noticed that it was always on glancing 
at him that the Captain drew up short, coughing awkwardly, 
and gulping at his rum, till his face became strangely inflamed. 
I began to feel a growing confidence in Alan’s presence. 
He was the one sane member of our party. I could trust my 
own courage to stand out against mere threats, but it was 
Alan’s judgment I depended on to resist the glamour of 
darker appeals. 

The Captain began to avoid looking at Alan. For a moment 
he glared at Gabriel, then suddenly fixing me with a flushed 
gaze he broke out, “I reckon you an’t too sure why lve 
called this here palaver. It an’t to bully you; take that 
fust. Pve told you, Pat Floyd, you an’t no cause to be 
afeard o’ me.” He spoke in his usual challenging manner, 
leaning out towards me over the table, his tufted chin thrust 
forward defiantly. 

“Tm not afraid of you,” I said. 

His jaw fell. Then with an oath he thumped the table 
till the mugs jumped. “TI an’t called on you to say anything, 
have 1? You'd best keep mum and listen to what I got to 
say. That’s for all 0” ye,” he finished with his favourite 
formula. 

I don’t know why it was, but the spirit of mischief seemed 
to have possessed me from that moment. Perhaps I felt 
instinctively that my best guard against myself was to annoy 
the Captain. I watched for opportunities of slipping in an 
irritating word; and glancing at Alan I saw the smile in his 
eyes take on a brighter twinkle, though his lips were cautiously 
compressed. 

The Captain struggled for control of himself. “ See here,” 
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he began again more calmly, “ you know me. I never gave 
out to be something as I wasn’t. An that’s the truth, an’t it ? 
An now I guess I lay my cards on the board; an no 
man can do more.” 

It was Alan who interrupted this time. “ That’s certainly 
very generous of you, sir,” he said. ‘“ But you must permit 
us to say that you take us by surprise. We had never under- 
stood that there were any cards to lay down. Are we to 
presume that we are in some way a hindrance to your 
schemes? aa? 

“‘ Schemes ?” the Captain roared, finding his opening at 
last. 

** That was the word I used,” Alan continued. ‘‘ Of course 
if it offends you... .” 

The Captain cut him short with an oath. He swallowed 
a mouthful of rum, and again thumping at the table launched 
for a while into incoherent blasphemies, which tailed off 
into a general complaint about being crossed at every turn. 
“There an’t no schemes,” he ended. He was a pitiable 
figure in his fierce uncontrol. He was out of place in the 
puzzling destiny which had caught us all in its net. He 
behaved like an angry child tangled in the folds of its bedding, 
screaming and beating the air, and becoming the more 
involved. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said Alan. “ Perhaps you will 
enlighten us.” 

The Captain made a supreme effort to master his temper. 
“ Here it is then,” he said. ‘“‘ You know now about as much 
as I do what the ship can stand. She gave in the fust bit 
o’ blowing we had. Wall, there’s the Horn ahead. . .” 

“So Tony reminded us,” I put in. 

The Captain swung round on me, and shouted, “ An now 
it’s you, is it? Body o’ Jesus, can’t you let a guy have his 
say?” 

“Tf you come.to the point, sir,” I answered him, “ and let 
us know your other alternative. . .” 

“Mine?” he cried. “It an’t mine. It an’t nothing to do 
with me. Take that fust. It’s happened to have come my 
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way, that’s all. And you mind that. It an’t nothing to do 
with me.” 

I felt a growing boldness from his evident desire to dis- 
associate himself from the enterprise. 

“ Well,” I said, “‘ may we hear what Tony’s alternative is ? ” 

The thrust stung him. “ See here,” he cried, “ if you take 
me for a guy to berth under Tony .. .” He broke off into 
bitter laughter. 

““We do not seem to be progressing,” said Alan. 

The Captain continued for a while chuckling mirthlessly. 
“ Am I skipper of this here outfit?” He seemed to put the 
question to himself. Then again fixing me with his fierce 
gaze he said, “‘ We'll have it clear, Pat Floyd. I guess you 
signed on for California. But if the ship an’t fit to take us to 
California, what then ? ” 

*“‘T berth in another ship,” I answered. 

“ Ah, is that it?” he took me up with heavy irony. “ An 
where is she, eh ? Do you carry her about in your pocket ? ” 

“‘T shall find one,” I answered stubbornly, feeling that for 
the moment he had turned the tables upon me. 

He leant further across to me, speaking more quietly than 
usual. ‘ Suppose,” he said, “ there’s a California this side o’ 
the continent. Suppose it don’t mean digging for years, 
but sailing in and loading your hold, and away afore a guy 
has spotted you. What have you to say to a proposition 0’ 
that size,eh 2” 

I flushed uncomfortably. It wasn’t the Captain’s words 
that stirred me, but my memory of what Gabriel had told me. 
The ancient temples, the hoarded gold, cried to me with an 
imperative appeal. It was Alan who saved me from betraying 
myself. 

“The little item of murder,” he said; “you haven’t 
mentioned that.” 

“Murder ?” cried the Captain. ‘“ What the thunder does 
the fool mean ?” 

He gazed wildly at us, turning from one to another. I 
searched his face intently, darkly wondering at his sudden 
emotion. 
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“Oh,” said Alan, “ merely that this gold you talk about 
belongs to somebody, I presume.” 

“ Belongs to somebody ? ” the Captain repeated. 

“ Well, I suppose one doesn’t just go and ask for it. . . 

The Captain burst out into a heavy peal of laughter. 
“Guess there’ll be fighting,” he admitted. “ But you an’t 
afeard of a littel powder and smoke, are you? Guess I hadn’t 
taken you on if you’d told me that.” 

“‘ And I guess we wouldn’t have signed on,” Alan retorted, 
“if you’d told us you were afraid of the Horn.” 

For a moment there was a deathly silence in the cabin. 
The Captain flushed scarlet and gripped at his clasp-knife. 
Alan stiffened where he sat. I heard Gabriel give a little gulp 
of terror. But the danger passed. The Captain wiped his 
hand across his brow, and whispered harshly, “ Blast your 
impudence! Afraid o’ the Horn!” 

“ Of course, it isn’t possible,” Alan broke the tension. 

“Then why the thunder do you talk of it, son?” the 
Captain burst out. “ Do you fancy the feel of a knife in yer 

uts ?” : 
Ee Not exactly,” said Alan. ‘ That’s why I discouraged 
Tony when he attempted to initiate me.” 

The Captain glared at him for a moment. “Gee, you’re 
a queer cuss. I guess I don’t take your meaning.” 

We didn’t seem to be getting anywhere. I was growing 
impatient at the useless argument. The sooner we came to a 
clear issue the better. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said “that you’re suggesting a 
treasure hunt as an alternative to California. Well, ’m 
not on.” 

“ You’re not on?” the Captain glared at me. 

“No,” I said obstinately, “I’m not on. I promised my 
mother. I told you at the start, California or nothing for me. 
I’m not on.” 

There was some comfort in repeating the resolution. 

“Vou’re afeard o’ your mammy,” the Captain tried 
satire. 

I jeant forward and looked at him steadily. “It was 
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hunting for this treasure,” I said, “that my father was 
killed.” 

He paused in his drinking with the mug half raised. 

“Wall,” he said, “ perhaps you’ve cause to fight shy of 
it.” The words told me nothing. He lifted his mug to his 
lips, his eyes fixed on mine. 

‘So you knew all along o’ the treasure?” he questioned 
me, laying down his mug. “ You knew all along, eh? You're 
a mighty dark cuss, Pat Floyd. An what else do you 
know, eh?” 

“T know this,” I cried at a venture, feeling unaccountably 
excited, “ I know this: that you’ll never find it till someone 
shows you the way.” 

He sprang from his seat, leaning half over the table, 
upsetting his rum. The mug rolled to the edge. He caught 
at it and missed it. It fell with a smash to the floor, where 
he trampled it under his feet, cursing ludicrously. ‘‘ Shows 
us the way,” he cried, “ shows us the way!” He pointed an 
uncertain finger at me. “TI guess it’s you as’ll show us, Pat 
Floyd. I guess you’re mighty cute; you know a thing or 
two, youdo. Ansee here; you needn’t go talking of promises 
to mammy, an such gear. California’s off, I tell you. An 
you’re coming with us. That’s straight from the shoulder, 
an’t it? I never deceived a guy yet. I tell you plain, an 
you'd best mind what I say. California’s off. The ship an’t 
fit. She’s had her chance, but she an’t fit. She weren’t 
built for it. An you’re coming with us, Pat Floyd, to show 
us the way. . .” 

He was taken with a paroxysm of laughter, and collapsed 
weakly on to his bench. “Show us the way,” he repeated 
brokenly, chuckling and slapping the table. He had had too 
much rum, I thought, not to mention the general unsettlement 
of his mind owing to his strained position between Tony and 
Maitland. Still I couldn’t decide how far he had deceived us 
from the first, and how far he had altered his plans at Tony’s 
suggestions. But that was an old story and didn’t concern 
us any longer. We knew now that the Captain had definitely 
made up his mind to carry on with the abandoned enterprise 
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in which my father had lost his life. Things began to clear. 
We knew where we stood. The Captain was still laughing to 
himself a little weakly, a little perplexingly, as though enjoying 
a joke which only he could understand. It frightened me 
lest there should be something underlying his talk of my 
showing him the way, something subtly complicating which 
passed beyond my comprehension. I tried to tell myself 
that he was merely weak from drinking rum, that he didn’t 
really know what he was talking about. I knew quite well 
that he intended to try and frighten me into following him, 
but I didn’t believe he meant to coerce me. 

“ Of course,” I said, to try and get him to betray himself, 
“ of course, if you intend to use force. . .” 

He became rather maudlin, strengthening my conviction 
that he was merely tipsy. 

“See here, Pat,” he said, eyeing me from under swollen 
lids, “TI guess I’ve set my heart on keeping you by me. 
Perhaps I’ve a sort o’ fondness for you. Can’t you understand 
a guy? Perhaps it’s cos I reckon you'll bring me luck. 
Sailors has their shuper . . . shup’stitions,” he fumbled for 
the word. “ But I tell you this, Pat; an I vows it afore the 
living God ; I won’t stand by an see harm come to you. I 
guess I intend to see you safe to the end o’ the story. You 
can stake on that to the bottom dollar. No-one’s going to 
touch you.” He paused, watching me with a growing savagery 
in his gaze. ‘ Perhaps,” he repeated, “ I’ve a sort o’ fondness 
for you. Perhaps I’ve a bit of a conscience.” He chuckled 
shortly. ‘“ But however that be, I know this, that it 
an’t lucky to baptise a expedition with blood.” He thumped 
the table, and fumbled about for his mug, forgetting he had 
knocked it to the floor. “It an’t lucky,” he repeated. 

“ Certainly,” I said, speaking under a compulsion that I 
didn’t understand, “ certainly it was disastrous last time.” 

He stopped short, reaching for the rum jug. ‘“‘ Last time ? ” 
he questioned me. | 

I was bent on testing him to the uttermost. ‘“ We don’t 
hear of Red Pierre,” J said. 

“Red Pierre!” He almost whispered the name. Then 
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again he broke out into an angry tirade, “ An’t I told you 
not to speak that name to me? An’t orders orders? Red 
Pierre? An what the thunder do I know of Red Pierre? 
What the thunder. has this here outfit to do with Red Pierre ? ” 
He stopped with my gaze searching him. “I tell you, Pat,” 
he said in a changed voice, “an I don’t see as I can say 
better, you an’t got nothing to fear from me. I guess I don’t 
intend to see you come to harm. It an’t lucky...” He 
found the jug, and mumbled indistinctly as he raised it to his ' 
lips: “ Guess I an’t myself. This damnation jungle, it puts 
you in mind o’ things best forgot.” 

I didn’t seem to be getting anywhere. I fell to pitying 
the Captain as I had done on the voyage, remembering what 
he had been, seeing him now so broken. It was the truth 
that the jungle put him in mindof, “ The Gawd-dam truth,” 
I remembered his phrase, “‘ that you need to be afeard on, 
every time.” I was relieved when Alan broke in and said, 
“Well, sir, I consider you’ve laid your cards down as you 
promised, and now it’s for us to do the same. Of course, we 
don’t intend to go.” 

I don’t know what was on the Captain’s tongue, but at 
this moment Gabriel suddenly cried out, “ Yes, yes, but we 
must. Wecan’t help it. You see, we just can’t help it. . .” 

He flung out his hands in his impotence to express himself. 

The door opened, and Maitland stood before us. He 
seemed as surprised as we were. The Captain half rose to 
his feet, but collapsed helplessly. He couldn’t speak even. 
He stared at Maitland, questioning him vacantly. 

“Something that concerns you, sir,” said Maitland. He 
came right in. “ We shall have to quit this right away,” he 
added. He looked round on us, expecting, I think, that the 
Captain would dismiss us. 

I wanted to bring matters to a head, so [ said, “ We’re not 
going to California, Maitland.” 

I expected the Captain to break out into oaths, but he was 
probably too far gone. “ Port o’ Gold,” he muttered, “ what 
does it matter any way? Second thoughts, you know,” he 
spoke confidentially with a tipsy chuckling, “ second thoughts 
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you know, are always best. Eh, Doctor?” He addressed 
Alan. 

“Or as the Latin proverb has it,” Alan replied in his 
grandest manner, “ posterior cogitations are customarily the 
more sapient.” 

The Captain leant forward with mouth agape. “Do you 
mind repeating that there ? ” he said. 

“* Posteriores cogitationes . . .” Alan began. 

“Dam funny fellow,” the Captain indicated Alan with a 
jerk of his head, addressing Maitland. ‘‘ Must take him. 
Good as a parrot.” 

Maitland looked at us, and with a nod to the door sent us 
packing. He remained with the Captain. By his manner he 
seemed to have something serious to communicate. 

Once outside Gabriel broke down. Except for his one 
outburst he had been silent during the interview. Now he 
gave way, scolding us, rebuking us, for having so foolishly 
baited the Captain. He had quite lost his nerve. “ And 
what’s the use?” he ended. “ We’ve got to go.” 

I was inclined to ask the same question. What was the 
use? We had only made an enemy the more. And yet I 
was rather proud that we had had the courage to brave the 
Captain to his face. Looking back it seemed almost incredible. 
We had been used to stand in such awe of him. But he wasn’t 
the same man that he had been. There was the old savagery 
of speech and manner, but the inner substance of his per- 
sonality seemed to have been sapped away. 

“Tt looks to me like bluff,” said Alan. ‘‘ He’s terrified of 
Tony. If you’d do the skipper a good turn, little Pat, you’d 
put a knife in that fellow’s back. You might see California 
then.” 

‘No, no,” said Gabriel impatiently, “it wouldn’t help.” 

Alan dropped over the side, and paddled back to camp. 
I had to endure Gabriel for the rest of the day. 

We kept below deck for the most part because of the 
sweltering heat. Sometimes we heard raised voices from the 
cabin, but we didn’t venture near. Maitland was still on 
board when about sunset we spied Tony’s gig coming up 
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stream. He had been away a couple of weeks or more. I had 
been telling myself that we were safe at least until he arrived, 
that we should have time to make plans for a resistance to 
the treasure-hunting expedition. Consequently I felt a touch 
of alarm to see him returning so unexpectedly. 

He came straight to the ship to report to the Captain. He 
looked drawn and pale as he clambered on board. He caught 
sight of me watching him. He smiled in a strained way and 
pulled at his forelock, and passed aft without a word. We 
greeted Martin over the side. He called up to us and came 
scrambling on deck, leaving Rab in charge of the gig. He 
was breathless with excitement. Evidently something of 
moment had occurred. We questioned him eagerly, but he 
declared he couldn’t tell us. “I don’t know,” he said, “I 
don’t know ; but it’s something.” They had cruised a long 
way up the estuary into which we had first drifted, the 
Purupuru, Martin called it, saying that was the name Tony 
had always used. He couldn’t tell where they had got to, nor 
what they had been trying to do. But at length Rab and he 
had been left behind on the outskirts of a large settlement 
and Tony had gone on by himself. He had returned suddenly, 
“simply white with funk, you know.” They couldn’t get 
him to tell them what had happened. They had rowed 
furiously through the heat of all that day. And then at night 
' they had heard a curious noise, “ beastly old drums and 
things; deuced uncanny.” They had laid low; and early 
in the morning they discovered what it had all been about. 
“Indians on the war-path. Honest truth. All paint, and 
gashes, and feathers, and masks, and horns; and horrible 
pipes and drums. And a ghastly old fellow with a knife 
dancing like a devil. Sort of thing you see at a circus. Didn’t 
know it really happened. It was awfully jolly and all that, 
but beastly weird. We lay mum and peeped at them. Then 
they got in a canoe and paddled away. We heard them again 
that night. Tony said we needn’t bother about them. They 
weren’t after us. Probably chasing some poor devil who had 
rubbed them up the wrong way. If that old fellow with the 
inife ‘gets himti.!. bee Vis 
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It was a curious story. I wondered what its connection 
was with our expedition. I began to think that if this was 
the sort of creature we were up against my words about 
blowing to pieces a handful of miserable priests were rather 
beside the mark. 

“* But I thought the Indians here were a tame lot,” I said. 

“So they are,” Martin returned. “Too lazy to crack a 
louse. But these fellows ... Tony says they come from 
God knows where; miles and miles, thousands of miles he 
says, right up the river. I suppose he knows. He seems a 
cute sort of chap.” 

Thousands of miles! I remembered Gabriel’s fantastic 
talk about the guide that was to lead the ship to her destiny. 
I hadn’t pictured a band of Indian braves on the war-path, 
goaded on by some bloodthirsty and fanatic priest. 

“T guess we shan’t be here long,” Martin continued. 
“‘ Tony says we shall have to quit. I don’t know what it is.” 

** The Indians,” I said. 

“No, not the Indians,” he contradicted me. “It was 
something he saw when he left us behind. He was in a white 
funk, I tell you. We’re nearly dead with rowing. ; We. ee 
be off soon. He wouldn’t tell us what it was.’ Shas h 

“Maitland too,” I said. ‘“ He’s been with the Captain al 
the afternoon. He saya we must quit right away.” ...0.% 

“Ah, Maitland, yes,” said Martin. “ Of course" he? s 
always wanting to be on the move. He thinks...” He 
realised his mistake and tried to turn the phrase. ‘‘ He thinks 
we're wasting time.” 

“ He thinks there’s a plot to keep us away from California,” 
I said. 

Martin blushed and became confused. 

“Tt’s all right,” I said, “we know all about it. We’ve 
just told the Captain that we’re not signing on for this 
contract.” 

“ Oh, but you must,” Martin broke in. “ It'll be immense.” 

“ Well,” I said, “I haven’t seen your ghastly old fellow 
with the knife, but I’ve no relish to have him on my track. 
The game’s been tried before, and it’s failed. There’s a 
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curse on it.” I launched out into a warped account of the 
old story, surprising myself by my own fertility of invention. 
Martin looked pretty white by the time I had finished. He 
pulled himself together. ‘‘ Well,” he defied me, “‘ I came out 
for adventure, any way. And besides, we’ve got the gun.” 

Tony came from the cabin and carried Martin off with him. 
Shortly after Maitland appeared too. He bade us good- 
night, and climbed down into his canoe which he had moored 
to the ship. He paddled away through the dusk which was 
settling swiftly over the river. Gabriel and I watched him 
departing, and felt strangely alone in the grip of a mystery 
which had relaxed for a moment only to tighten about us 
with a fiercer grasp. I woke that night with a faint wailing 
in my ears, and the distant throbbing of drums. 


CHAPTER: V 


A DAY passed over ; a day of intense anxiety and strain. 
In the morning orders had been given to get the schooner 
ready for sea. One of the gigs was hauled up into the davits, 
the other was left on shore to carry back the camp material 
when we were ready to sail. But there was no wind, no 
faintest stirring of the atmosphere. We shook out the sails 
to make sure all was in order, and furled them again. The 
sense of waiting began to try our nerves. We knew that there 
was something terrible menacing us, but we didn’t know 
what it could be. The Captain wouldn’t tell us; Maitland 
assured us it was nothing, we merely had to be careful; Tony 
guessed he wasn’t going to scare us into holy fits. Rab and 
Martin knew nothing except that it wasn’t the lurking Indians 
who were frightening us away. From what they could gather. 
from Tony’s talk on the journey back to camp the Indians 
might prove useful rather than dangerous. Martin would 
have been willing to have told us all he knew if he had known 
anything to the purpose; Rab naturally kept well to himself, 
bidding Martin no to be blethering, and leaving us to discuss 
the mystery while he maintained a dialogue of silence with 
his incurious brother. 

The air seemed burdened with a heavier hush than ever, 
reminding us of the last wearisome days at Cedar Creek. 
Indeed the whole adventure seemed to be repeating itself, 
but with a darker menace, a more bewildering fear. The 
schooner was again held prisoner in the flat and wooded land ; 
but there was no mud restraining her, nothing that we could 
pit our strength against to tear her from her captivity. 
Merely there was the inability to move. She lay out in the 
water, dazzlingly white beneath the glare of the sky, still 
a thing of grace and beauty in spite of her damaged propor- 
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' tions, waiting as we were waiting, as the forest was waiting, 
not asleep, but watchful and alert, listening you might have 
thought for the signal that was to set her free. 

Listening for the drums! .. . 

It was Gabriel who put the fancy into my head. It was 
during the noon hush that we heard them again, a low rolling 
like a vibration of the air, too subdued for sound, almost 
like a throbbing of something within ourselves. We stiffened 
into sudden attention, seeing our own fear in the strained 
faces of our comrades. Gabriel touched me on the hand. 
“Tf the ship hears .. .” he said. It was like the voice of 
the jungle. The screaming and the hooting of the morning 
and the evening were the outcries merely of its savagery. 
This was the very voice of the creature itself, the voice of 
its mystery, of its immensity, dark with the glamour of its 
profound distances, vibrant with the magic of veiled and 
forbidden things. We could do nothing but sit there dumbly 
and listen to it, gazing at one another, at the trees towering 
above us like the columns of some enormous temple built by 
giants when the world was wild and young, at the dense 
circle of vegetation ringing in our little clearing, inscrutable, 
impenetrable, a solid barrier reaching back to depths too 
vast to contemplate, pierced by winding paths bewildering 
in their complexity where a man might wander all his life 
and never find his goal. We felt so insignificant. The life 
about us was on so mighty a scale that it seemed inhuman, 
no part of our little world. It belonged to a world of night- 
mare, of evil magic. It was impossible to believe in ordinary 
things. And it spoke to us in a dull throbbing like the beating 
of our own blood. 

It lasted only for a moment, but it left us strained and 
alert. We never knew when the voice might speak again. 
And it had seemed that the jungle had responded, had sighed 
through all its immensity, had stirred from its torpor, had 
swayed and shaken to the sound. A bird above us had woken 
and replied slowly, tolling like a bell. Then all was quiet 
again, so quiet that it might never have been. “If the ship 
hears . . .” Gabriel repeated in a whisper. 
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We were in the mood to be disturbed by the dark suggestion 
of the drums. Not only was an unknown fear menacing us 
from without, but there was division in our own camp. We 
knew it, but didn’t like to speak of it. On the one hand was 
Tony, on the other Maitland ; and the rest of us were ranked 
more or less under their leadership. The English boys watched 
us askance. We knew they were hankering for the adventure 
of the treasure. The drums must have spoken to them of 
all that their callow romanticism thirsted for. They had left 
England for this. It wasn’t gold that stirred them; or if it 
was gold it was merely in as far as that was the symbol of 
adventure and enterprise. I knew by my reading of my own 
heart that the lure of that ancient city buried from the world 
far in the vast heart of the land was infinitely more compelling 
than the prospect of hard digging in California. Indeed 
California now seemed to me a place of labour, of duty, of 
anything but romance. It had lost its gay colouring, had 
taken on the drabness of everyday life. I kmew I would go 
there some day, as I knew each morning I should perform 
my allotted task. But the prospect had become cheerless. 
I yearned mightily to ally myself with Martin and his friends. 
But I remembered my vow, I remembered my father, I shrank 
from Tony and all he symbolised for me in my imagination. 

Gabriel crept over to Martin and began talking to him in 
whispers. The English boys gathered about him. I knew 
what was engaging them. They were talking of the Indians, 
of the drums. Gabriel was interpreting the meaning of it . It 
must have been wonderful. I was shut out from it all. [I felt 
very bitter that fate had treated me so, had stirred me with 
desire, and forbidden me the satisfaction I craved for. 

Tony began to regale us with frightful stories of the up-river 
Indians. J gathered they were a blood-thirsty lot, cruel with 
the barbarity of primal lusts. But Tony’s cynical comment 
didn’t tend to colour the picture with the mystery I demanded. 
It seemed disgusting, revolting. I sickened from it, satiated 
with horror. The steamy air seemed. rank for me with the 
hot scent of blood. The drums had spoken to me of dances, 
of incantations. There had been voices calling to me, hands 
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beckoning. The yearning to rise and follow had been like a 
passion of the pulses. I had been intoxicated; now I was 
nauseated. Those priests that Tony spoke of—I don’t 
remember the curious name he gave them, nor the name of 
their gluttonous and insatiable god—appeared to me now 
as men merely, as hateful men incredible in their cruelty, 
in their lascivious thirst for murder, in their eager gloating 
over pain, but still as men. They were creatures to be blotted 
out of life. It would be a worthy deed to rid the world of 
such monsters. I shrank from them. But I hadn’t shrunk 
_from the forest; I hadn’t shrunk from the drums. They 
had alarmed me, horrified me even; but they had called me. 
I tried to close my ears to Tony’s talk. There was something 
within me that insisted on kinship with the jungle, that 
hungered for the sound of its voice, for companionship in its 
darkness. I didn’t want to sacrifice the impression to the 
crude reality of Tony’s pictures. And yet I knew Tony was 
telling the truth. The thing was revolting. Such creatures 
shouldn’t be permitted to stain the good earth. . . I came 
with a shock to the realisation of what I thought was Tony’s 
purpose in all this talk. He had guessed my scruples; he 
was urging me to a crusade. He had known my father; 
perhaps that was how he too had been trapped. But I didn’t 
really believe it was so. And yet it was a consoling thought. 
I cut Tony short with a challenging question. 

“‘ What are they doing here, any way?” 

“‘ Gee,” he replied, “ guess I an’t been ad-mitted to their 
pal-laver. But I reckon they’re scenting down the trail of 
some guy what’s cried off his contract.” 

“* And when they find him?” I asked, “ what then ? ” 

“ Reckon they won’t find him,” he answered. “ That an’t 
their method. He’ll come to them. He’ll hear the drums. 
Guess they could have nailed him afore this. But they know 
he’ll come. He can’t stand out against the drums. He’ll 
down on his knees afore long like a God-darned pilgrim off 
to Mecca and crawl to them, crawl a hundred miles may be, 
but he’ll answer to them drums.” 

‘* Yes,” I said; and then 2°” 
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“Wa-al,” Tony drawled, “I guess they’ll write their 
ten commandments on his hide. You'll hear a screaming, 
may be, half the night. They an’t in no hurry when it comes 
to a killing contract. Time an’t no concern, and they have 
a sort o’ fondness for a bit o? human music. May be you'll 
hear. Guess you'll thank the Almighty for a dose o’ daylight. 
Cal’clate it don’t sound that angelic in the dark. . .” 

It was ludicrously discordant to hear Alan shouting, 
“Dinner up.” 

After dinner Maitland took me aside and told me something 
of what had passed between him and the Captain the previous 
day. The Captain had been too fuddled with rum to know 
clearly what he was saying till Maitland had managed to 
keep the jug from him; but at length he had come to his 
senses. Maitland had bargained for a passage to Par4, where 
those who were unwilling to join in the treasure-hunting 
enterprise should be landed so that they could have a chance 
of embarking on another ship. The Captain had been very 
hostile to the arrangement. It would leave him short-handed. 
But chiefly it would mean that if we wanted we could betray 
his secret to the world. It was merely his faith in Maitland’s 
pledged word which had at length gained his consent. He 
wouldn’t hear of going further with us as he was afraid of 
losing the east wind up the Amazons which usually blew 
fairly steadily at this time of the year. Within a month or 
so the wind would change and the river would rise, making it 
almost impossible to sail up stream. Already he was fretting 
over the delay. In fact he was fretting over a good many 
things, which accounted for his heavy drinking and ineffective 
bursts of anger. Maitland said it was Tony who was dis- 
turbing him. “He has a hold over him, and the skipper’s 
afraid. And yet I’m not sure,” he added. “I can’t make 
up my mind just how honest he really is. But at least we 
shall be clear of the whole thing, and they can take their own 
way to perdition.” 

Somehow Maitland’s words seemed to ring curiously false. 
I looked quickly at him, and caught a dark frown on his 
brow. He tried to smile it away. 
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“‘ Tt seems a tame sort of ending,” I said. 

“Damned tame,” he broke out. 

“Well then, why .. .” I began. 

I clutched at the hope of abiding by the ship, of following 
even yet where those drums should lure her. It seemed 
altogether unworthy of all we had been through to slip out 
of it like this. 

“You see, Pat,” Maitland answered me, “you are my 
first care.” 

“ For God’s sake,” I cried indignantly, “don’t back out 
on my account.” 

“We'll say on your mother’s account,” he silenced me 
with his quiet rebuke. ‘ You see,” he continued, “ I have an 
idea I could get on the track now of what I went hunting for 
ten years,ago. But it would be a poor sort of vengeance for 
your father to land you in the same trap. It wouldn’t help 
your mother very much.” He breathed deeply. “I tell you 
I don’t like it. But it’s the only way.” 

I tried a last card. ‘‘ But there’s no danger for me. The 
Captain promised .. .” 

“Yes,” Maitland took me up, “ that’s true enough. He’s 
got a holy fear of anything happening to you; happening to 
you through him, that is. I can’t quite fathom it. Something 
to do with bad luck. He seems quite broken with one thing 
and another. But there’s the other end to think of. Those 
Iodians:< .:” 

The least throbbing shook the stagnant atmosphere, stirred 
it into a dull response. Again the bell-bird above our heads 
tolled dolorously. I strained my ears for the scream that 
was to follow, the scream of the hunted creature whom I 
pictured crawling on his knees through the tangled forest 
to the insistent beating of the drums. But no scream came. 
The silence folded back upon the dying echo, like a deep 
water closing over a fallen stone. My heart was in a tumult 
of rebellion against the cowardice of fleeing before the mystery. 
It urged me to follow, to surrender to it, to sink myself in 
its perturbing glamour. But Maitland had mentioned my 
mother. He had made all arrangements. He had settled 
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with the Captain. Yet I couldn’t believe in the reality of 
the settlement. It was so ludicrously out of keeping with 
the whole course of the adventure. It would be impossible 
to slip out of the net like this. Those gashed and painted 
braves, the “ old fellow with the knife,” had come to link 
up our enterprise with that old baffled attempt in which my 
father had perished. They told us of the goal ahead. Even 
my father had never come so near as this. The ship would 
hear, as Gabriel insisted, would break her moorings, sweep 
us all along the path of her destiny. Maitland had done 
his best; I had done my best in consenting to his plans. 
In will at least I was true to my promise ; I could do nothing 
more; fate was too strong for me. 

But I was glad that fate was too strong for me. 

The day dragged wearily on. There was nothing to tell us 
how the hours passed. We had been ordered to stay in the 
camp, as at any moment we might need to be on the move. 
So we sat there watching each other, conscious of the fear 
without which had made it imperative for us to fly the place, 
of the haunting presence of the Indians somewhere deep 
within the secret forest, of the division in our midst which 
had set us in uneasy opposition to one another, making us 
watchful, suspicious, questioning each other’s purposes. 
We wanted to sleep, but we didn’t dare to close our eyes. 
There was such fear in the air, such mistrust. We were shut 
in with our own dark thoughts. I began to brood on those 
pursuing avengers with their masks and paint. It was 
creatures like these we should be up against if we went 
hunting for that gold. What use would our gun be against 
such foes as these? I questioned. They didn’t fight with 
mortal weapons. They didn’t even pursue you as an enemy 
would pursue you. They baited you with magic, allured you 
by the spell of your own evil cravings. You would crawl to 
them, feel your way on your knees thirsting for the snare 
they had laid for you. And for half the night the forest 
would listen to your screams...It was an unnerving 
prospect; but I couldn’t deceive myself; I knew I was 
fascinated by it. I wanted above all things to be compelled 
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by forces too powerful for me to break my promise to my 
mother, to go forward with the rest and probe the dark affair 
to the core. Even now there was someone in the forest, 
creeping towards those drums. I began to wonder how he 
had kept from them so long. Perhaps there was a devilry 
in that too. Perhaps he was drawn so near, and the spell 
broken, a respite given him to taste to the full the ugly 
horror of his doom. I pitied him with all my heart. I guessed 
at something of what his torment must be, alone in the jungle, 
with madness in every feature of its grotesque grimacing, 
with the avengers on his track, with the drums throbbing to 
him, and his own soul in a maze of fearful images and terrors. 
. . . I tried to shake off the impression. Of course he myst 
be mad, I told myself. There was consolation in that. 

The air was utterly windless. We felt no hope of putting 
to sea that day. The schooner stood motionless in the water 
as she had stood in the mud of CedarCreek. My mind began 
to wander till at times I half thought we were back there 
again. The hunted thing in the forest became once more the 
prowling stranger who had disturbed Gabriel and lured me 
into the swamp. It was Red Pierre. . . The thought was 
illumining. That time I had been deceived. But now? 
Wasn’t it only too probable? Red Pierre had vanished 
no one knew how or where. He must have ventured on his 
own to that buried city. He had robbed it of its treasures. 
The avengers were on his trail. . . The obsession became 
a certainty. All the more I felt how impossible it was for us 
to abandon the enterprise now. ‘The crisis was at hand 
towards which we had been so steadily drifting through these 
long months of doubt and dismay. But when I tried to picture 
Red Pierre as he would be, shut in with the frightful memory 
of his crimes, maddened by the stealthy luring of the drums, 
I shrank in horror from the image that shaped itself before 
my eyes. 

Before I was aware of it the long day had ended. The 
forest awoke and clamoured with its million discordant 
voices. All hope for setting sail was abandoned. There was 
still the fear from without, the mistrust from within, to torture 
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us through the night. But the breaking of the silence was a 
relief to our strained nerves. We were given permission to 
leave camp. If by any chance we were needed the gun would 
be fired, and we were to return at once. 

I pushed out by myself in one of the canoes. I didn’t hee 
what I intended to do; but I wanted to get right away. 
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I HAD some two hours of daylight before me. I paddled 
swiftly till I was well clear of the camp, then I drew in- 
shore and moored the canoe to a twisting root that curled 
out of the bank. I lay down, gazing up at the roofing foliage 
far overhead, and started to think. I wanted to devise some 
way of remaining by the schooner without being false to my 
promise. But I couldn’t keep my thoughts focussed on the 
problem I had set myself to solve. As always my mind filled 
with memories and images that frightened me, that I shrank 
from but couldn’t evade. The adventure seemed to be closing 
in to some dark climax that alarmed me with unformulated 
forebodings. Once more the image of Red Pierre was vividly 
before me, haunting the solitude as he had haunted it at 
Cedar Creek. There it had merely been his creature Tony 
who had come to us out of the mud; here I was afraid it 
would be Pierre himself who at the appointed moment would 
materialise before us as he had done in my mother’s kitchen, 
but now with the added frenzy of the forest in his evil eyes. 
I couldn’t endure my own dark fancies, and once more pushed 
off into the water. 

I paddled vigorously to keep myself from thinking. I 
must have travelled a long way; but I gave little heed as to 
where I was going. It was fortunate for me that the tide 
was a little above half flow, or I might have stranded on some 
submerged sand bank. For the most part I kept to the 
narrower channels. Their secrecy and shade were more in 
tune with my nervous preoccupation than the wider reaches 
of the open river. ‘The whole forest was in a tumult of yelping 
and screeching, and I felt intoxicated by its clamour to 
put energy into my paddling. I steered out into a clearer 
space which seemed vaguely familiar. I had no time to 
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examine the place, for I saw a man moving before me, stepping, 
lithely along the tangled bank. A sharp stroke brought my 
canoe to the shore behind the bole of a huge tree that stood 
half in water. Hastily I pulled the canoe on to the bank, 
and crept round the tree on the trail of the man I had seen. 
My heart was in a tumult, and I was trembling with fear; 
but I couldn’t resist the impulse to follow. A single glimpse 
had been enough to tell me on whose track I had stumbled. 
The fellow was naked except for a loin cloth. Over his back 
hung a bow and a quiver of arrows, and in his hand was a 
spear. His head was barbarously adorned with feathers, but 
not in the Northern Indian fashion, and balanced on it was 
some kind of pitcher. I guessed he had come for water. The 
memory of our first morning at Turtle Beach came back to 
me, when Tony had been sent to fill the water-casks at some 
near-by wells. For all I knew this might be the very spot to 
which he had come. But I was more intent on the business 
in hand than pursuing such a speculation. It came to me 
merely as a passing flash, and vanished from my mind. The 
thing that held me was the barbaric stripes of scarlet and jet 
and ochre that made a nightmare figure of the dusky creature 
before me. 

If he had been a Northern Indian he would have heard me 
following, but as it was I was able to beach my canoe and 
creep after him without awakening his suspicions. At least 
he gave no sign that he had heard me. He vanished round an 
immense tree of a type I had frequently seen in the forest. 
Its bole was buttressed like a wall with spaces between the 
supports in which a man could conceal himself. I reached it, 
and skirting round suddenly realised I had come to the encamp- 
ment. Quickly I took shelter between the buttresses, and 
cautiously peeped through the sprouting undergrowth about 
me. It gave me ample cover, but for all that I felt a sudden 
desire to turn and flee. The Indian braves were squatting 
round in a circle, munching enormously. The sky was clear 
overhead, and the strong light of evening fell full on their 
gaudy war-paint. Coming upon them so suddenly it was 
impossible to believe they were men. They were so exactly 
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what you would have expected to find if the haunting spirits 
of the jungle could have taken form before you. The crude 
glare of their coloured faces was terrifyingly symbolic of the 
lust and cruelty of primal things. They were striped with 
yellow and blue as though their cheeks were drawn with a 
frightful hunger, their lips strained with a famishing greed. 
Their eyes stood out glaringly white from their inflamed 
sockets where the flesh seemed to have been turned back and 
laid bare, raw and red. Lines of black and scarlet ribbed their 
brows into a barbaric ferocity. The feathers in their dark 
hair were like the grotesque crests of birds of prey. They 
were lean and fierce and horrible with the insatiable savagery 
that gnaws and hungers at the self-consuming heart of life. 
They squatted like animals as they devoured their food, 
clawing at the flesh with their fingers, tearing it with their 
teeth. They growled over it angrily, gloatingly. The stripped 
bones shone as white as their eyes as they lay strewn where 
they had been thrown. I might have been gazing at a carnival 
of the vultures. . . 

The thought brought me to myself with a shock. I looked 
hurriedly about me. It was as I had feared. I had been 
lured back to the deserted settlement where Gabriel and I 
had fled in terror from the insane priest. I could just see the 
porch of the chapel through the trees. I must have approached 
it from the other side, not realising where I had strayed. The 
memory of that appalling moment when the priest had charged 
down on us through the dusky aisle, had fallen at our feet in 
the convulsion of death while the single candle leapt and 
expired beneath the inane impotence of the Virgin’s waxen 
stare, pictured itself luridly on my mind. I nearly cried out 
in my horror, digging my hands into my eyes to erase the 
hideous vision. I became aware again of the clamouring 
jungle. The hooting and screeching had been forgotten while 
I had gazed fascinated at the feasting Indians. Now it 
seemed suddenly to burst out afresh as it had that day when 
Gabriel and I had turned and fled from the accursed chapel. 
I was aware of it as a hideous mockery. I thrust my hands 
to my ears and stumbled away from the place, heedless of all 
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caution, only knowing that in another moment I should go 
mad. I tried to run, but kept slipping and falling with the 
shrubs reaching out for me, with roots clutching at my 
beets a 

I drew up short in sudden dismay. The tide had risen and 
had floated my canoe away from the shore. . 

I plunged after it, stepping on a low bank just visible above 
the water. It stirred beneath my feet, heaved, and became 
a living thing. I sprang back, as an enormous tail swept up 
out of the water over my head, beating down again with a blow 
that drenched me with spray and smashed my canoe into 
splinters. The alligator vanished with a heavy plunge, and the 
disturbed water slowly settled back to smoothness as I gazed 
in horror at the floating remnants of my canoe, drifting 
further and further out of reach. I crept a little up the bank, 
terrified lest there should be another of the creatures lurking 
for me. I sat down hugging my knees, shrinking into myself 
with fear, my teeth in a chatter and my whole body trembling 
as with the ague. I remember distinctly trying to close my 
mouth; but my jaws seemed to have stiffened, and stupidly 
I began to wonder whether I should have to go through life 
with my mouth agape like a lunatic. It occupied my mind 
for quite a while; I could think of nothing else. I put my 
fingers between my teeth and tried to bite them, stuffed my 
hands in, chuckling I believe at what seemed at the moment 
a ludicrous sort of game that had been played on me. I even 
leant over and looked at my image in the water. J saw myself 
as a particularly funny kind of fish. I should be like this all 
my life, I told myself. And it was that that saved me. For 
I suddenly realised that unless I exerted myself there would 
be no life for me at all. My mouth closed with a sharp snap 
that jarred my teeth. I began to to look about me, to take 
stock of my situation. 

For a little I became cool and collected enough. If it 
hadn’t been for the Indians I should have known what to do. 
I should have found a convenient spot to spend the night in 
and have made shift to light a fire and wait for the morning. 
But the Indians complicated things. It was this way that the 
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man I had first seen had come for water. He might come 
again. For all I knew they might have heard me, might even 
now be circling me about. I felt the touch of a new terror at 
the thought. It was necessary first of all to get away from 
the place. I pushed along the edge of the water, but with 
eyes alert for its hidden dangers, till it was impossible to move 
a step further without wading into the stream; and that I 
dared not do. The wall of the forest wasn’t quite so matted 
here as at some places. I found I could force my way between 
the trees and the creepers. Ina moment I was closed about 
with gigantic growths. I scrambled on, climbing over 
obstacles, swinging by trailing things, squeezing between the 
trunks of the trees. I had forgotten what I had intended to 
do. Vaguely I remembered that I had got to hide from the 
Indians. I thought I knew where the water lay; I had an 
idea that my object was to keep in touch with it as far as 
possible so as not to lose my way, yet all the while put distance 
between myself and those frightful Indians. But it wasn’t 
long before I realised that I had completely lost touch with 
the water. I tried to keep my mind steady, to calculate my 
direction. But I no more knew which way I had come, nor 
what line to strike, than if I had been spun round till I was 
dizzy. The discordant babel of howling and shrieking far 
overhead confused me as though it was an uproar from 
within my own brain. I think I grew a little light-headed. 
At one moment I would leap at some obstructing barrier and 
in the energy of desperation force myself through to come 
torn and bleeding to an obstacle more entangling still. And 
at another moment I would fling myself down saying I 
wouldn’t move another step. But hope refused to be silenced. 
I was fighting for my life, and I knew it. Though the issue 
became vaguer, though mists gathered over my mind, the 
thought was never quite dead in me that my life depended on 
my steadiness of nerve,my coolness of judgment. I repeated 
over and over till the words became a jumble in my head, 
““T must keep cool, I must keep cool.” J remember coming to 
rest for a longer spell than usual under a curious tree that 
stood out of the earth raised up on its roots high enough for 
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me to walk beneath it unimpeded. I thought it would be a 
good camping place for the night if I couldn’t determine on 
the probable direction of the water. But then I always felt 
so certain that I knew just where the water lay. I rose, stiff 
from my short spell of inaction, and once more pitted my 
absurd weakness against the might of the jungle. 

The dusk began to draw over me, darkening the gloom 
around. Things took on fantastic shapes, grimaced, gestured, 
as though aware of my predicament and mocking me in my 
fear. Great branching leaves came like hands out of the 
shadows, looming up to arrest me, pointing at me with sharp 
thin fingers, hanging over me like closing claws. Branches 
moved in my grip as the bank had done beneath my feet and 
became living things that darted from me as I touched them. 
The bark of the trees was writhed in cords like snakes, was 
scaley like the backs of monsters. Often I drew up terrified 
lest they too would start into life, coil about me, crush me in 
a huge embrace. Once I[ heard a strange rushing at my feet, 
and looking down I saw the ground swarming with a scurry 
of immense spiders, beetles, gnarled and knotted insects 
to which I could put no name. [ leapt to a hanging creeper to 
escape them ; and in a moment the amazing pilgrimage had 
swept by. I wondered at the cause of it, and suddenly knew. 
An army of ants moved behind them in a solid phalanx, 
seizing on the stragglers, dragging their victims after them in 
triumph. I could hear the sound of their advance. And they 
also passed by. I dropped from my perch, and pushed on my 
way, to be met at every turn with new forms, new symbols 
of terror. As the darkness deepened I couldn’t see more than 
an arm’s reach before me, and things seemed to grow up out 
of the gloom, shaping themselves swiftly at my very eyes. 
They thrust at me like spears, like knives, coiled about me 
like cords, became wings, became faces. I pressed on, 
struggling frantically and ineffectually in the meshes of an 
immense resistance, making a yard of headway, getting 
nowhere. My hands were torn in shreds, my face was 
slashed and bleeding. The blood got into my eyes and blinded 
me like tears, got into my mouth and throat and choked me 
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with the sharp savour of its saltness. The atmosphere was 
stagnant, fetid as in a charnel, hot and rank as from amarsh. 
I panted for air. I climbed for it, thrusting away the foliage 
from my face, tearing at it in growing delirium. I didn’t 
know where I was nor what I was doing. Soft things pressed 
about me, closed over my mouth, stifled me. I might have 
been drowning. I gasped; I lashed out with hands and feet ; 
I was in a tangle of twining tendrils, tightening cords. It 
seemed as though the jungle was growing about me where I 
I hung, building me in, a living corpse, into the matted net- 
work of its solidity. My efforts became convulsive, and I 
tore myself free. I seemed to have torn myself out of my very 
skin in the frenzy of my endeavour. I was so tender it was 
an agony so much as to put my fingers to my face; yet the 
sharp spikes of palm leaves ran into my flesh like thorns, 
their keen edges cut across my body like whips. The physical 
pain became a sort of crying accompaniment to my wretched- 
ness of spirit. I was broken; I was lost. I felt I was so lost 
that if I died my soul would never win free. I sobbed aloud 
as I fought against my prison, beating at it angrily like a 
fretful child. It became so dark that there was merely the 
faintest blur about me dimly illumining a little space before 
my eyes. I knew that outside there was still daylight, for the 
dinning of the creatures overhead hadn’t yet ceased. But the 
knowledge didn’t cheer me. It confirmed my worst terrors 
that I was hopelessly ensnared. The loud air was ringing with 
mockery, howling and whooping in insane derision. My mind 
began to wander. The noise in my ears seemed strangely 
familiar. It resolved itself into a shrieking wind. The 
contest I was engaged in was an old contest, one in which I 
had once struggled dumbly, brokenly, in bewilderment, in 
despair, but under the stress of an urgency that couldn’t be 
disputed. I was back again on the jetty at Cedar Creek, 
wrestling with the storm for the possession of the lugger. 
I slipped and fell, rose and fought on, my ears deafened with 
noise, my spirit in a maze. But I was comforted. For if I 
lived in the agony of that old battle I lived in the exaltation 
of it too. I seemed to be under the obsession once again that 
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I was fighting for my forfeited integrity of spirit. It was a 
moral conflict I was engaged in. I was being tested; being 
given.an opportunity to prove my fortitude and resolution. 
The forest like the storm was an instrument of destiny. A 
purpose beyond them was master of the issue. I had but to 
be true to myself, loyal to the manhood within me. A new 
strength came to my arms, a new courage to my heart. For 
a while the illusion flushed me with a fervour of exultation. 
It was a great thing I was doing, a great chance that had been 
granted me. . 

I believe I fell asleep in my exhaustion. It may have 
been in my dreams merely that the fantasy had come. But I 
remember being suddenly aware of a complete blackness, 
and a silence as though my ears had been stopped with earth. 
If I had been frightened before I was unnerved now with 
utter panic. I have no words to express it to you. Fortunately 
even its memory is merely a blurred dream. I have an impres- 
sion of myself as screaming to frighten away the silence, of 

‘clapping my hands to my ears to drown the echo of my own 
cries. I didn’t dare move; I didn’t dare stay still . There 
was no thought now of the greatness of the chance that had 
been granted me, of my integrity of spirit, of the moral issue 
of the conflict. I had yielded before at Cedar Creek, yielded to 
the insidious treachery of drink; and though I had been put 
on my guard I yielded now, yielded to the disintegrating 
horror of darkness. I no longer tried to restrain my fear. It 
was easier to yield. I laughed, I bellowed. I hurled myself 
against the unseen obstruction of the vegetation. I pushed 
through it, under it, over it. The blackness was alive for me 
with moving images from my memory, fantasies of my terror. 
The face of Red Pierre grimaced at me, his brow horribly 
stained with a scarlet smear, his cheeks livid like the cheeks 
of the mad priest who had fallen and writhed at my feet. 
I saw the Indians. Their striped faces showed in red and 
yellow gashes across the darkness ; their eyes shone glaringly 
white. . . I screamed at the visions that tormented me, 
clawed at them as though I could tear them into shreds, 
turned my back and tried to escape them, grovelled on the 
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earth and hid my face in my hands. But the blackness was 
about me like a solid thing. The roots and creepers that 
caught at me and held me were like the hands of the darkness 
itself. The visions were always just beyond the tangled wall 
into which I hurled myself, against which I strained to 
disengage my hands and feet. It was a hopeless struggle. 
It seemed to have endured for ever, to have all infinity before 
it. Suddenly I fell limp and nerveless. I could endure no 
more. [ lay still, listening to my own breathing. 

The silence about me became full of furtive noises ; scratch- 
ings, shufflings, sniffings, the sound of bodies in the trees. 
I began to feel the stir of creatures on my flesh, the pressure 
of legs, the probing of antennz. I remembered the spiders 
and the beetles, and that enormous army of ants. I was 
being stung; I was being eaten. . . I sprang up in horror. 
Something came falling through the foliage above me and 
burst at my feet with a report like a cannon. There was an 
instant screaming and scurrying all about me. I realised with 
a cold fear that the creatures of the dark had been closing in 
on measI lay. By the morning I should have been a bundle 
of picked bones, like the bones the vultures nad left, the bones 
the Indians had gnawed clean. 

I tried to brace myself for a last effort against the terror 
that was demoralising me. There was only one thing to do, 
to keep moving, keep moving till the light came. That was 
my last lucid moment, the final struggle of my resolution to 
keep steady and undismayed. I knew that my life, my 
honour if I preferred, still depended on my own nerve and 
endurance. I was master of the situation yet. I couldn’t 
be defeated while my will remained unsubdued. I experienced 
a heartening glow of spirit that I could rise from my torpor 
and make another bid for victory. There was only one thing 
to hold clear before my mind: to keep moving. I would take _ 
my time, conserve my energy. Direction didn’t matter; 
speed counted for nothing. The morning must break at last. — 
In time I would reach the water. I should find a log on which 
to paddle back to camp. There was no need to be scared. 
So I argued with myself, feeling a surge of hope, a flush of 
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pride at my own courage. I began to sing. . . Something 
beat against my face with a sudden flapping of wings, pecked 
viciously at me, and broke into a peal of hideous laughter. 
I saw two round eyes glaring at me through the dark. I 
sprang back, slipped, clutched wildly. My fingers closed in a 
loop of some coiling thing. It was disgustingly smooth and 
cold. Before I could loosen my grip it writhed in my hand 
and slipped swiftly away with a fierce hissing. . . 

My new-born resolution fell dead at my heart. My courage 
ebbed from me like blood from a wound. I was beaten, 
broken, crushed beneath the heel of an immense terror. I 
crouched shuddering and sobbing where I fell, staring into 
the blackness, holding my breath to listen to the furtive 
creeping of the swarming things that were drawing in to 
consume me. [ lay huddled in a numbness of fascinated fear, 
my mind cruelly alive to the horror that was closing in about 
me. The beetles and the ants and the spiders would take 
their fill of my living flesh, and the vultures would find me 
in the morning. . . 

And then I heard the drums. . . 


CHAPTER VII 


HEY started with a low rumble and swelled almost 

immediately into a loud booming startlingly close at 
hand. The air vibrated to their rhythm, and my heart seemed 
to keep time to their measured and insistent beats. There 
was such a sense of power, of relentless purpose, in their 
unvarying monotony, that the will went down before it like 
a penitent prostrate before a shrine. It was bloodless, 
inhuman. The least change of tone or measure would have 
broken the spell. But it endured with such a persistent 
thump, thump, thump, that it might have been sounding so 
through all time. It spoke of limitless and unalterable things, 
of laws cruel and colourless, appalling to our compassionate 
humanity. I had no strength to stand against it. I was 
compelled by a fascination impossible to resist to fall on my 
knees and follow. 

I can’t tell how I followed, how I made my way through 
the stupendous barriers of the vegetation. But I was under 
a spell more powerful even than the fear of solitude, the 
fear of death. I don’t remember anything except the 
throbbing of the drums, changeless, insistent, and the urgency 
within me to follow to their bidding. I lost all sense of my 
own personality. I was an emotion, an instinct, a lust, a 
thirst ; 1 don’t know how to express it to you. I was dis- 
embodied, as it were, disassociated from myself, from the 
world, from all sense of kindred and companionship. I didn’t 
even know whether it was still dark about me, whether the 
forest disputed my path, whether it was loud or silent. I was 
only aware of the drums. 

I believe I was almost upon them, when they ceased 
suddenly. It was like waking from a dream. ‘The spell 
snapped. I was instantly aware of all my wretchedness, my 
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blindness, my utter isolation. My body cried with pain. 
The matted vegetation clutched at me viciously with all its 
roots and creepers. I realised too how demoralised I was to 
have yielded without a struggle to the drums. And I knew 
if they started again I should yield again. I wanted them to 
start again. It had been a relief to forget myself. I had known 
the consolation of madness. I became aware of a light some- 
where among the trees. I tried to make towards it, got 
entangled and fell, and when I had steadied myself again 
I had lost it. I began to sob, to rage, to beat about me with 
my torn hands. It was a sort of bitter comfort to hurt myself, 
to bruise afresh my crying wounds. The light reappeared 
and vanished. But it was like another presence. I became 
conscious of companionship, and was wonderfully comforted, 
till with a shock I realised that the companionship was that 
of the Indians, the “ old fellow with the knife,’ who had 
drawn me with his drumming. I stopped short, listening 
with my nerves a-strain. It was fear of the Indians that had 
driven me into the jungle, and I had fled them only to be lured 
back again. If the drums started I knew I would be lost. 
They would hear my screams at Turtle Beach, and cover 
their ears for fear...I was taken with a blind panic. 
I turned and butted headforemost into the undergrowth. 
I met with no resistance, and fell at full lenght on the earth. 
The light was before me again. It appeared as a red haze in 
the air. I realised it was the glow of a fire shining from 
behind a tree. 

I was in two minds as to what to do. Fear of the Indians 
nearly made me turn back into the blackness ; but the horror 
of solitude was too strong for me. The light held out the 
promise of the companionship I craved. Even the Indians 
were better than the all-enveloping darkness. I crept up to 
the tree and slowly began to skirt it, controlling the passion 
within me to rush madly forward and betray myself with a 
wild halloo. 

I had grown so used to the dark that the least light was 
enough for me to see by. The tree before me was buttressed 
like the one from behind which I had spied on the Indians. 
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I crept from barrier to barrier, and the fire suddenly flared 
out before me, almost blinding me with its brightness. I hid 
away from it for a moment, blinking, and trying to accustom 
my eyes to the glare. Again I peeped from cover, brushing 
away the tears that started to my eyes at the pain of the light. 
There was nobody visible; but behind the fire I could make 
out the dark entrance to an overgrown hut. The palm leaves 
of the roof fringed the doorway like an eye-brow over an 
enormous eye. I didn’t stop to think. It looked like a shelter 
provided for me by providence. I was so light-headed that it 
seemed natural to find it there. I had endured so much; 
I had striven to preserve my courage, my steadiness of spirit ; 
this was my reward. Somehow I had known all along that 
I should be saved if only I were true to myself, to the manhood 
within me. I was moving from the shelter of the tree when 
something fell on the fire. It flared up, distinctly illumining 
a horrible white face in the blackness of the doorway. I 
sprang back to the tree in terror, and drew myself up close 
to the bole between two buttresses. I felt this was the end. 
A sort of stupor began to take possession of me, mercifully 
numbing my feelings. I should just stand here and wait. 
I wouldn’t move; I wouldn’t speak; I wouldn’t flee. It 
didn’t matter what happened to me. I had suffered too 
much. 

I watched the doorway in a sort of stupid interest, wondering 
what would happen. I was concerned in a remote and dis- — 
passionate way as to what the creature would do. He must 
have heard me; I was sane enough yet to realise that. The 
face grew more distinct, slowly peering further out into the 
red glow of the firelight from the darkness of the doorway. 
Its first appearance had terrified me; but the shock had been 
so great that it had left me utterly numb. I could survey it 
now without emotion. I don’t know how to describe it to 
you except to say that it was drawn and pallid with an 
incredible emaciation, haggard and wasted beyond possibility 
of belief. The skin was so tight about the protruding bones 
that it would have split apart at the touch of a knife. The 
shrinking of the flesh had stretched back the lips till the 
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teeth were laid bare in a fixed grimace like the teeth of a 
skeleton. The eyes stood out from their sunken sockets and 
shone like red balls in the firelight. The hair straggled down 
over the hollow cheeks in coarse grey tangles. But it wasn’t 
the face of a starving man; it was the face of terror, the face 
of madness. Framed as I saw it, livid against the surrounding 
blackness, slowly materialising as it moved towards me out 
of the gloom, it was like a vision of the thing that had been 
stalking me through the night. This was the fear of darkness, 
the fear of solitude, made manifest. I gazed upon it dully, 
telling myself without emotion that I too must come to this.. 
I saw before me the spirit that had come to take possession 
of me. I was imprisoned with it in a narrow ring of redand 
wavering light walled in with the unfathomable blackness 
of the jungle. There was no escape; but I was too listless, 
too abandoned to the inevitability of my fate, to care. It 
moved slowly towards me. I could see its back as it crept 
into the firelight, knotted down the spine, gashed and streaked 
with frightful wounds, naked except for a barbaric cloth 
about its waist. It crawled up to the tree, and knelt beneath 
me staring up into my face. 

The fantasy came to me that I was back in the hull of the 
California, hiding from the prowling intruder as he crawled 
along the floor at my feet. The fire resolved itself into the 
lantern light, the buttresses into the ribs of the ship. The 
association of thought settled me in my apathy; it was my 
part not to stir. The fancyincreased upon me, till that old 
adventure became the reality, and my present situation a 
mere dream. It had happened so before during the night. 
I had so far lost grip of myself that I didn’t know where I 
was, but kept imagining myself back at Cedar Creek. 

Then the creature beneath me pronounced my name. It 
spoke in a whisper, in a scream, springing into sudden activity 
and gesturing inanely. It knew me. Of course it knew me; 
it had come to claim me for a victim. I wasn’t startled in 
the least to hear my name spoken by this grotesque thing. 
The fantastic setting of the red fire circled in by the blind 
immensity of the night gave reality to the incredible. “ Pat 
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Floyd, Pat Floyd,” my name came to me in a moan, in a 
wail, while the creature danced before me, leaping at me, 
cowering away with its wasted fingers over its face. It knelt 
with its head bent to the earth. It grovelled on the ground 
tearing at the shrubs and roots. It sprang up and bounded 
at me with a drawn knife and fell back limply with a cry. 
It was jabbering incessantly in a medley of languages I 
couldn’t disentangle. I caught a French expression or two, 
a Portuguese invocation to Nostra Senhora, a word here and 
there in my own tongue. But for the most part it chattered 
in a gibberish utterly incomprehensible, like some strange 
dialect of the dead, yet always ringing with the burden of 
my own name, whispered in appeal, cried in a frenzy, that 
would have seemed merely the raving of a lunatic if I hadn’t 
been settled in the conviction that it was the spirit of madness 
that had come to claim me for a prey. I watched and listened 
unmoved. I took the jabbering and the gesturing for a sort 
of ceremony of initiation. I didn’t feel called upon to take a 
part. I stood motionless in my narrow prison, drawn up stiff 
and straight as I had been between the ribs of the ship, and 
made not a sound. 

All at once the creature grew quiet, drew itself up with an 
effort that sent a spasm down its rickety bones, and thrust 
its face within an inch of mine. Neither of us breathed. We 
might have been a couple of spectres greeting each other in 
some grotesque and fabulous world of ghosts. I felt no fear ; 
just a vague wonder as to whether the end had come at last, 
whether the spirit before me were somehow going to melt 
into my body, merge itself into my personality, insinuate 
itself into my soul. Instead it crossed itself and fell back with 
a sigh that stirred me with a faint sense of pity. I had felt its 
breath upon me, and for a moment the spell of illusion was 
broken. I nearly started from my cramped Confinement, but 
it turned back to me swiftly and again searched my face. 
I didn’t breathe. It lifted its hands as though to touch me, 
but instead drew them slowly across its eyes. I heard the 
faintest murmur as it fell back once more. So indistinguish- 
able were the words that their meaning came to me after they 
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were spoken. “It is. I know it. Always you are there.” 
The forest suddenly rang with the frenzied echo of my name. 
The creature vanished into the hut. 

I can’t relate to you how the hours dragged on. I don’t 
know how long it endured. Sometimes I was sunk in an 
apathy so profound as to be hardly conscious of what was 
happening about me. Sometimes a sudden memory, a twinge 
of pain, something in the words or the antics of the strange 
being I had stumbled on, who had lured me to him, stirred 
me into a momentary consciousness of my situation. But the 
consciousness was too painful to endure. For the most part 
I was numbed, stupefied, mercifully oblivious to the calamity 
that had befallen me. I never moved from my position. I 
remember wondering whether I had been buried there in that 
narrow prison. It seemed a good thing to be dead. I told 
myself that I should never need to fear again, I had come to 
an end of all my troubles. 

The creature would come crawling at intervals out of the 
hut. I watched for it as a relief to the weary monotony of 
being buried. It capered before me, crept up and knelt at 
my feet, lifted its withered hands and wailed like an animal, 
called upon my name, cried to me, cursed me, moaned in a 
voluble complaint as incomprehensible as a child’s crying. It 
was like the language of someone who had never learnt how 
to articulate, or who had forgotten the speech of his fellows 
through loneliness and age. But I could distinguish my name 
that broke incessantly through the turmoil of his chatter. He 
spoke it distinctly as though it was the one thing he had 
remembered, had clung to in a waste of oblivion. And at 
times the meaning of a phrase came to me, long after it had 
been uttered. The words pieced themselves together in my 
mind. ‘No, no, I tell you, no... But it was not I.. 
By the sacred honour of my mother. . . No, never; it was 
not I that did it.” At such times my humanity awoke, 
awoke with a crying pain because I was flung back upon the 
memory of my own wretchedness. I was shaken with pity. 
I saw in the madman before me not the spirit that had haunted 
me through the dark, but merely such another pitiable victim 
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as myself, driven as I had not yet been over the edge and into 
the horrible pit. While the consciousness lasted I tried to 
nerve myself in a last endeavour to face up to the menace 
that was threatening me. But it was impossible. The 
shadow closed over me like night closing over the cruel glare 
of sunset, like the earth of the grave closing over the dead. 

Sometimes I was so sunk in lethargy that I didn’t know 
whether the creature was still at his fantastic dances. Some- 
times I seemed to be gazing full into his pallid and shrunken 
face, listening to his unintelligible gabble. Dully a few words 
forced themselves into my consciousness to merge into the 
gloom of my apathy. “ But no, I have not fear of you,” 
came to me more shrilly than before. I was aware of him 
close upon me once again with his knife drawn. “I have 
not fear of you, no. . . I did not do it. . . It is you that 
know it...” The point quivered at my throat; but the 
hand failed and fell inert. “ Ah, mon Dieu! ... But have 
have you no pity? ... Move. Speak. Breathe upon my 
face...” He thrust his wasted cheek up to my mouth; 
but I held my breath and refused to stir. He fell back with 
a wail. “ But it is a spirit. . . And it comes to me so. . . 
But it was not I. . .” 

I think I only spoke once. Something in the man’s tone 
and accent stirred at a memory within me. I was again under 
the illusion that I was at Cedar Creek, with the fear upon me 
of that unknown prowler who crept so persistently about our 
camp. My mind became darkly busy with Red Pierre, as 
though this ought to be he. A vague stirring of confused 
thoughts disturbed me, but I could get nothing clear. Again 
he was close to me, gazing at me in a frenzy. He showed up 
like a deformed shadow against the firelight, but there was 
glow enough to show me his hollow face and protruding eyes. 
There was something terrible about them., They never 
wavered, never closed. I saw that they had no lids. It 
seemed to me that a malignant fate had devised the cruellest 
of torments for him. With a horror ever before his face he 
couldn’t shut his eyes. “Move. Speak...” he cried to 
me in a voice so pitiful it might have prevailed against the 
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tomb. He raised his hands and once more seemed about to 
touch me. ‘“ You are not Red Pierre,” I said. Even to 
myself my voice sounded strangely harsh and sepulcral as 
though I were indeed the buried corpse I had imagined myself 
to be. He fell away from me clutching at his temples, and 
with. a shrill scream leapt back into the hut. 

For a moment my mind grew startlingly clear. I began to 
wonder how this drama of midnight must appear from the 
point of view of the other actor. How must I seem to this 
mad creature, standing up motionless in the narrow space 
between the buttresses, breathless, speechless until that 
instant ? If he was terrifying to me it was likely that I was 
terrifying to him. I remembered my white gaping face when 
I had looked at my image in the water. A vision of myself 
floated before me, pale and stiff, like a corpse set upright in 
its coffin, like a ghost in the uncertain light emerging from 
the sombre gloom of the grave. Seeing myself so I guessed 
at something of the man’s agony. His mind must be a night- 
mare of frightful images. It was the way of the jungle to 
shut you in with your own terrible memories. And clearly 
this man had memories too terrible to endure. He couldn’t 
hide from them, couldn’t close his eyes to them. They had 
driven him mad. He had memories of Red Pierre. He had 
memories of Pat Floyd. .. My mind seemed to be split 
apart as by a flash of lightning. Everything became shock- 
ingly clear, and was immediately closed in with a profound 
darkness. I was left struggling in a welter of thoughts and 
emotions like a swimmer in a tremendous sea. I was buffeted 
from fancy to fancy, with a dark knowledge crying to me, 
eluding me, amid the confusion of my consciousness. I 
thought I had touched it, grasped it. . . 

And then again I heard the drums. . . 

I can’t tell you all that happened because it is blurred in 
my memory. I only know that I was instantly on my knees 
following behind the madman, who crawled slowly forward 
with a low whimpering, dragging his wasted legs behind him 
as though unable to lift them above the earth. I suppose the 
morning was beginning to break, for I remember having his 
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image duskily before me as we crawled on. The drums grew 
louder, more insistent, with a note of impatience and urgency 
that I hadn’t noticed before. We moved more swiftly as 
though afraid we should be late. The rhythm became rapider ; 
it lost its cold suggestion of inevitability, of inhuman law. 
I became intoxicated. I thumped at my companion to urge 
him more speedily forward. He turned his face and saw me 
following him. For a moment he shrank to the earth with a 
broken moan; then wearily he crept forward again. 

Before I realised it we were by the water, moving in the 
track of the Indian I had followed over night. We came to 
the buttressed tree, skirted it, and in the growing light of the 
morning we saw the Indians stretched upon the ground in 
every attitude of grotesque prostration. But I had no eyes 
for them, for in the midst squatted a man, shaggy and withered 
with extreme old age, beating monotonously on something 
which he gripped between his thighs. The bones of his knees 
showed up enormously against the wasted shins. His moving 
arms were as thin as a bird’s leg. His hands closed like claws 
about the tasselled sticks which rose and fell beating upon 
the drum. A puma skin hung over his shoulders and down 
his back, clasped at the throat with a great blazing ruby, but 
revealing his shrunken chest where the raised ribs were painted 
a violent yellow and the hollows between an inky black. 
His white hair was frightful with a grotesque array of feathers. 
His brow was striped fiercely into an expression of unappeas- 
able wrath. His lips were drawn into a snarling grimace 
above the few white hairs of his beard. His nose was hooked 
like an eagle’s. His eyes shone inflamed and red beneath his 
angry brow. His whole face, streaked with vivid colour, was 
lean and evil with the self-tormenting thirst of blood. It 
was easy to see what he was: a high-priest of the rites of 
pain, glutted with agony, yet lusting insatiably for the bitter 
food of human anguish. His eyes were upon us like a magnet, 
fascinating us as we advanced. He never shifted his attitude, 
but continued to beat. On the ground in front of him I 
noticed a long curved knife. . . 

Then for a moment the throbbing became uncertain. It 
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stopped, and began again; but the rhythm was broken. The 
spell that had drawn us snapped. We paused; I began to 
rise to my feet. The old priest was swaying where he squatted. 
He put out an arm to steady himself, and rolled over on the 
ground. He felt uncertainly for his knife, and found it. 
I saw him struggling to rise. He got to his knees, to his feet, 
and tottered a step or two towards us, brandishing his knife 
over his head. Then his legs gave way beneath him. He 
tried to speak, but the voice choked in his throat. He fell 
limply, his face working in a convulsion. For a moment his 
body writhed and twitched. Then he lay still. 

For a while neither of us moved. I gazed about me at the 
prostrate Indians; but they didn’t stir. Suddenly my 
companion sprang to his feet, looking quickly around him, 
He turned and saw me. “ Ah, you,” he said, “yes, you I 
have always. . . Never am I free. . . But these. . 
See, I am delivered. . . It is the white man’s fever. . . It 
is the Mother of God who has preserved me. . . She knows 
of the sacrifice I shall make. . .”. He crossed himself, and 
fell on his knees in a passion of thanksgiving; then leapt up, 
and screaming with malignant triumph danced and trampled 
on the prostrate corpses on the ground. 

And in the darkness of the chapel through the trees the 
Mother of God who had preserved him maintained the waxen 
inanity of her gaze. 


CHAPTER, Vili 


NEEDN’T enlarge on the matter. With the daylight I 
was myself again. I knew what I would do. I would stay 
by the water. A search party was sure to be sent for me, and 
sooner or later they would come my way, especially as Gabriel 
knew this place. Strangely enough it had no terrors for me 
now. Not even the dead bodies of the Indians, killed in the 
night by the white man’s fever, nor the vultures that began 
to gather for their horrible feast, had power to alarm me. 
I was still in a torpor from the racking strain of the night. 

There was fruit in abundance; but I knew I mustn’t touch 
the water. It was the water that had killed the Indians, 
that had killed the priest in the chapel, that had devastated 
the land. The white man’s fever. . . “ Yellow Jack.” .. 
I had stumbled on the thing that had frightened Maitland 
and Tony, that had made it imperative for us to leave the 
country. It seemed to me asacurious stroke of good fortune 
that the Captain had insisted on conserving the ship’s water 
supply, and that we had always filled our cask from the rain. 

My strange companion of the night became communicative 
as the morning wore on. He seemed to Jose his fear of me 
when he saw me in the daylight. “Ah, but no,” he said, 
holding my face between his bony hands, “ but no, it is not. 
. . . Adear friend of mine who is dead. . . You are so like 
him. ..I thought it must be...And you spoke of 
Red Pierre. os.0° 

“Tam Pat Floyd,” I answered him. 

He fell back from me, but recovered his composure. “ It 
is that you jest,” he said. ‘See, you are flesh and blood. . . 
Pat Floyd, he is a spirit. . .” He prodded me with a lean 
finger. 

“ But I am his son,” I retorted, watching him narrowly. 
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“ His son,” he exclaimed faintly. “‘ Ah, nowI see it. Yes.” 
He flung himself on my shoulders and embraced me with 
unction. I shuddered as though I were in the clutch of a 
skeleton. He kissed me with his bare teeth. 

““ My very dear friend, your father,” he began again. He 
spoke hissingly, but with a growing clarity of articulation. 
He launched into fulsome exaggeration. “I loved him; 
remember you of that. . . Always remember you of that. 
. . . He was as my proper heart. . .” 

I hated him because of his French accent. He had brought 
me one step nearer to Red Pierre, but had cheated me of the 
prize I had set myself to win. He ought to have been Red 
Pierre himself so that I could have killed him. I would have 
killed him with the dead priest’s knife. I was angry with 
him for disappointing me. 

He followed me about wherever I went. “ It is, see you, 
that I have been so solitary,” he explained. “ It makes fear 
for you, the forest. . . It says to you, ‘Remember you of 
what you have done.’ . . Yet I did not do it. No, I swear 
to you. . .” He broke off, with his hand upon his heart, 
shaking his head in fierce denial, till I thought it would topple 
from his lean corded neck. 

He tried to fondle me, but I drew myself away from him 
in loathing. His face peered at me like the memory of my 
own weak terror. He became confidential. ‘‘ Louis Sark, 
that is my name,” he told me. “ But ah, how that was long 
time since. . . Loo, they called me; Mad Loo. . . Even 
then I was possessed of my, how they say, temperament. . .” 

We sat down by the water while he told me frightful stories 
of the Indians, gazing at me with horror in his lidless and 
unblinking eyes, speaking with a hush in his voice that 
reminded me of Gabriel. “I could show you gold,” he said, 
“plenty gold. . . But do not touch it, you. . . The same 
though it lies at your feet. . . Not even that great ruby 
there, though it would buy you half the world. . . It costs 
blood, that... No, not blood; the desolation of the 
immortal spirit. . .” 


** Blood too,” I said. “ It killed my father.” 
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That stopped his chatter. He watched me furtively while 
we sat awaiting deliverance. 

It was Gabriel who found us. He spied me down the 
channel and came paddling towards me with a whoop of joy, 
just as the sky was darkening for a squall. He leapt ashore, 
and kissed me in his excitement. ‘‘ Oh, Gabriel,” I cried, 
“Gabriel . . .” I collapsed sobbing on his shoulder. I 
didn’t know till then how terrible had been the strain. “ For 
God’s dear love,” I said, “take me from this horrible 
place.” 

Loo was bowing and grimacing at my elbow. Gabriel 
suddenly saw him. ‘‘ What is this ? ” he asked in a whisper. 

“IT found it in the forset,” I answered. “It calls itself 
Loo, Mad Loo.” 

“Mad Loo,” Gabriel repeated, gazing at the appalling 
vision. 

‘Even such a friend was I to the spirit that is departed,” 
said Loo. “ Always remember you of that. . .” 

“ Pat,” Gabriel turned swiftly to me, “I told you. Now 
we can go. He will show us the way.” 

‘Even such a friend,” Loo repeated with a dry chuckle, 
the first sign of mirth he had yet displayed. 

The sky lit up with a vivid glare and crashed above us. 
A sudden memory made me rush for the canoe and drag it 
into safety. Hail fell in an instant deluge, and a huge wind 
roared and whistled through the trees. We took shelter in 
the forest and waited till the squall should pass. 

I told Gabriel something of my story, of the Indians, of 
the finding of Mad Loo. And in return he told me how 
anxious they had been for my safety. Tony was out now in 
the gig with Rab and Tam searching for me. The Captain 
had sent them. He refused to send the other gig. Tony knew 
the place well and would find me if anyone could. Besides 
there was work to do on the ship and he needed the English 
boys, and there was no-one else to send, as he might need 
Maitland at any moment. He thought the sky promised 
wind. Gabriel had been left with Maitland to pack up stores 
so that all should be ready if the wind came. “ But I knew 
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where you were, Pat,” he said. “So I slipped away and came 
to you.” 

The hail ceased'as swiftly as it had come, but the sky 
remained ragged with scudding cloud, and the wind still blew. 
Usually it grew calm again after a squall. I thought the 
Captain had been right in his forecast of wind. We pushed 
off in the canoe. ‘‘ We shall be able to sail,” I said. 

** You see,”’ Gabriel whispered to me, nodding at Loo, who 
stepped into the boat after him, “ you see; I told you.” 

We had paddled a few strokes when we heard a dull report 
in the forest close by. “The gun,” said Gabriel. But it 
wasn’t the gun. It was merely another of those exploding 
fruits—cannon-ball fruits, Tony called them—like the one 
that had startled mein the night. Gabriel realised his mistake. 
** But why don’t we hear the gun ? ” he said. 

“The gun?” repeated Loo. “ You have a gun? ” 

“ They’re to fire it when we’re to return,” Gabriel explained. 

“Tell me,” said Loo, gripping him by the arm so that he 
couldn’t work his paddle; ‘ this ship, it is not La Violette ?” 

“Tt’s the California,” Gabriel answered him. 

* Ah,” Loo released him, sighing in relief. ‘She was a 
cursed ship, La Violette. . . You spoke of a gun. . .” 

“Why don’t we hear it ? ” Gabriel repeated the question. 

We paddled with all our might. Somehow it disturbed us 
that they hadn’t fired the gun, for with such a wind blowing 
it was natural that we should be summoned immediately 
to the ship. 

As we steered into the open water by Turtle Beach we 
started in alarm to see the sails being run up on the schooner, 
to hear the anchor already clanking up out of the water. 

“ La Violette!” cried Loo. “It is La Violette! .. .” 

He sprang up in his emotion, nearly capsising the little 
boat. 

We paid no attention to him. We stood up too and shouted. 
It was a miracle we weren’t all toppled into the river. The 
schooner dipped to the wind, gathered way. We were being 
left behind, marooned on that frightful shore. We yelled 
after her in a frenzy; seized our paddles and beat at the 
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water in frantic desperation. It was useless. The schooner 
was gliding away from us, radiant and superb, mocking us 
with her beauty. 

We gazed after her in silent horror, unable to believe the 
fate that had overtaken us. We were marooned. I didn’t 
need the memory of Maitland’s words to assure me that that 
was the worst punishment a man could endure. 

“Tt is well,” said Loo. “She is a cursed ship, La Violette.” 

We landed listlessly on Turtle Beach and made our way to 
the deserted camp. We found Alan bandaging Maitland, who 
lay white and prostrate from a wound between the shoulders. 

We stared dumbly at the pair. “What does it mean?” 
I asked. 

“ Hallo, you back?” Alan turned to me. “If you ever 
see Tony again,” he added cheerfully, “ you’ll know him by 
a decoration of the right eye, which is zot a birth mark.” 

“Oh, Alan, you infernal fool,” I exclaimed, “ you’ve been 
using your fists against Tony. What did I tell you?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and continued his bandaging. 
“Tt is our English way,” he answered. 

I fell on my knees by Maitland. He opened his eyes and 
recognised me. “ Ah, that’s good,” he said. ‘‘ But how old 
you look, Pat,” he exclaimed, gazing at me. 

“ What is it?” I asked. “ What have they done to you ? ” 

“Nothing, Pat,” he answered with a faint smile. “I 
turned too soon for him. Flesh, merely. I have lost a little 
blood.” 

“It is well we have evaded her,” I heard Loo say. “She 
is a cursed ship, La Violette.” 

Maitland raised his head sharply and looked at him. 

“ Louis Sark,” I explained. “I found him in the forest.” 

“Well, that’s a good day’s work any way,” said Maitland, 
his head falling back weakly. 

“TI don’t understand,” Gabriel broke in. He pointed at 
Loo, ‘They have sailed without him,” he exclaimed in 
bewilderment. “I don’t understand.” . 

“Is this a new theory?” Alan asked. ‘ Or merely fresh, 
evidence for the hypothesis still under examination ? ” 
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“ He came to show us the way,” Gabriel answered testily. 
“They have sailed without him. I don’t understand.” 

A sudden whim sent him running to the shore, where we 
saw him push out in the canoe. 

Alan turned to me. ‘ You look as if you need the Docks: 
too,” he said, and began to rub some ointment on my wounds. 


GEAR ans be 


HE situation was none too pleasant, but it wasn’t as 

bad as it had seemed at first when we saw the schooner 
under way and thought we had been left behind. Although 
Maitland lay wounded there was strength and comfort in his 
mere presence. And it soon became clear that he had been 
right when he said he had received a flesh cut merely. It was 
a deep cut though, and he had lost a deal of blood, but it 
hadn’t touched his lungs. And Alan proved himself to be a 
skilled leach. He had thoroughly cleansed the gash, and even 
put a stitch or two in it, before he had bandaged it up. Before 
the day was out Maitland was well on the way to recovery. 
It was clear that it would only be a matter of time before he 
was quite restored again. 

Alan explained to me what had happened. Tony had evidently 
pretended to go searching for me. He had landed out of sight 
and made his way back through the forest behind the camp, 
where with Rab and Tam he had surprised Maitland and Alan. 
Maitland had been settled with a single blow of the knife, 
but luckily he had heard Tony just before he struck. He had 
turned swiftly and the knife glanced along his back instead 
of into his heart. He had tried to grapple with Tony, but had 
turned dizzy from loss of blood, while Rab and Tam had held 
him like a child till he swooned. He exonerated the Scotch 
brothers from any share in the murderous attack, though they 
had certainly been accessories after the deed. Alan had 
rushed in with his fists. He explained to me exactly how he 
had downed Tony with a blow in the eye. He was immensely 
pleased with himself. But while he was sparring with Tony | 
Maitland had fainted, and Rab and Tam were free to deal 
with him. They seized him from behind and implored him 
to attend to Maitland who would likely bleed to death if left 
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much longer. For themselves they had their orders to obey. 
They shook their heads dolefully, “ misdooting sair but ill 
wad come of it.” Alan had gone to Maitland, not even think- 
ing to put a bullet into Tony first, and the three had rowed 
off in the gig to the schooner, where the English boys and the 
Captain were already on board. 

The stratagem had been simple and effective, and had been 
made possible by the absence of Gabriel and myself coinciding 
with the rising of the wind. The downpour of hail-also had 
put Maitland off his guard for the moment. Moreover there 
hadn’t been a suspicion of treachery in the air. The Captain 
had been indubitably shaken by my absence. “I tell you,” 
he had informed Tony as he sent him out to search for me, 
“T tell you you must find him. That’s orders, eh? I daren’t 
let harm come to the boy.” Maitland would have staked on 
his being genuine in his protestation. He had been unnerved 
by the prospect of my coming to an untimely end in the forest. 
** And see here,” he had called to Tony as he was pushing off, 
“if it’s you have been playing your pranks. . . Well, find 
him, then, and I’ll say no more.” He had gone to the schooner 
shaken and disturbed, taking the English boys to do a spot 
of work. “It’s the on’y way,” he had said savagely. “ Work ; 
else you get seeing things. . .” 

It seemed to us, piecing the evidence together, that the 
sudden wind had put the idea into Tony’s head, and he had 
carried it out on his own responsibility, trusting to his hold 
over the Captain to make all smooth when the deed was 
done. But for all we knew the Captain might have been 
playing a deeper game than even Tony himself. Yet it seemed 
hardly possible. 

The wind blew steadily from the east for the rest of that 
day. Gabriel returned after a while saying that he had 
been as far as the Purupuru, as Tony had named the estuary 
into which we had first drifted. He had just been in time to 
see the schooner heading up stream. We were surprised, 
as we thought Tony and the Captain would make for the 
Amazons, but Maitland told us that the streams were so 
linked together that they could join the Amazons higher up, 
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and meanwhile escape observation. So they had embarked 
on the adventure of the hidden city, and we had been left 
behind. It was a tame end, I meditated bitterly, to such an 
adventure. 

Gabriel sat listlessly apart, eyeing Loo, and saying, “I don’t 
understand. You see, he came to show us the way. And 
they’ve gone without him. .'.” 

“Never do I go there again,” said Loo, catching something 
of the drift of Gabriel’s talk. 

“Come,” put in Alan, “expound the problem, Gabriel, 
and we’ll see if we can solve it for you.” 

But Gabriel shook his head. 

Loo began an incoherent disquisition on his own “ incredible 
unhappinesses.” He seemed by his manner to be warning 
us against ‘‘ the unblessed appetite for the gold.” He spoke 
with the fervour of an evangelist and a lunatic, fixing 
us with his unblinking eyes like a snake, clawing at us with 
his skeleton fingers like a bird. But his talk became less 
and less intelligible. I caught the mention here and there 
of “ that accursed ship, La Violette,” of floods and fires and 
Indian priests, which put me strangely in mind of Red Pierre’s 
story to my mother. I knew that Loo was possessed of a 
secret which it mightily concerned me to know, and I noticed 
Maitland’s eyes on him as he babbled on with growing 
incoherence, falling back into the medley of tongues I had 
heard in the forest. I thought it would be difficult to get 
his secret from him. I could only sit and listen, and piece 
together as well as I might the scattered scraps of his con- 
fessions. All at once he ceased, staring as though at 
something before his very eyes, fixed motionless in a 
trance. 

Alan spoke learnedly of the expedition of Gonzales Pizarro 
across the Andes to find the hidden city of the Incas. “ He 
was unsuccessful as you are aware,” he said. ‘ But I suppose 
this creature stumbled upon it somehow. Fools step in. . .” 
He broke off and asked me for the story of my “ nocturnal 
escapade.” 

I recounted it as well as I could, trying to make clear 
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something of what I had endured. Loo stirred in his trance, 
and commented with frequent ejaculations, “ Yes, yes, that 
ig it. .|--1t isiso sou’ feel... . 1 know it, I...” Gabriel 
awoke from his apathy, and, drew nearer listening intently. 
“Yes,” he broke in as I finished, “ Loo has come from the 
jungle as Tony came from the mud. And they have gone 
without him. . .” 

Alan patted me on the back and said, ‘* You'll do me credit 
yet, little Pat. You understand the first duty of the story- 
teller, to catch the exact colour of an emotion. Perhaps a 
little more dignity of vocabulary ...” He would have 
recommenced our lessons then and there. 

Maitland’s comment, spoken faintly, was that I had been 
a fine fool not to have remembered that the first law of the 
jungle is to keep a fire burning all night. 

Between the three of them I got little sympathy for all 
Thad suffered. It was only that hideous and pitiable madman, 
Loo, who understood. 

I spent most of the day watching by Maitland, distressed 
by his blue lips and pale cheeks. My mind was busy with 
the suggestions that Gabriel had put there. Again and again 
I found myself reverting in thought to Cedar Creek, comparing 
it with our present camping-ground. We were repeating 
that old adventure with such a curious exactitude. There 
were so many coincidences of appearance and events, 
emphasising with absurd redundance the affinity between the 
two places, their inseparable association with the destiny 
of the schooner. Yet now everything was on a mightier scale, 
was instinct with a more terrible significance. I became so 
obsessed with the thought as I brooded upon it that I couldn’t 
believe we were finished with the schooner yet. I began to 
share Gabriel’s perplexity as to why it had sailed without us, 
without Mad Loo, who was clearly the counterpart of Tony. 
The one was an emanation of the mud, the other an apparition 
of the jungle. They had come to us as symbols of the inherent 
treachery, the essential insanity, of the lands that had 
ensnared us. I thought I caught a trace of some mystic 
scheme of the providence that over-ruled the adventure, as 
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though somehow it was necessary that the spirit of the two 
places, where the ship had been built, for which she had 
been destined, should materialise in visible personalities 
before she could proceed on her way. I couldn’t rid myself 
of the infatuation. 

The wind was gentler the next morning, and by the evening 
had quite died away. The hours passed slowly in the grip of 
an immense heat. We lay under the shade of the forest, 
afraid to venture into the furnace outside where the hot air 
on the scorching sand seemed to strip the skin from our 
bodies. We wondered how the schooner was faring. We 
thought she couldn’t have travelled very far. 

Maitland was recovering more speedily than we had hoped. 
He urged us to get busy felling wood during the comparative 
coolness of the morning and evening. Our only way of escape 
was to build a small vessel and sail to the nearest port. 
Fortunately we had been left with a store of servicable tools, 
so we had nothing to fear if we chose to exert ourselves. 
But as the days passed the weather seemed to close in to a 
fiercer pressure, an intenser heat, and we couldn’t rouse 
ourselves to any violent labour. 

Yet through it all, raging with thirst as we were, we took 
good care to boil our water, though Alan had seen to the 
filling of the cask during the last downpour, and we weren’t 
drinking from the poisoned wells. But we were in a fear of 
the fever that threatened us in the heavy stagnation of the 
air, and we dosed ourselves with the quinine which Maitland 
had brought from the ship, feeling in it a sense of protection 
and security. “ It’s a queer thing,” Maitland admitted, “ the 
Captain was right. Yellow Jack has never been known here 
before. It runs through the niggers like a plague. Andi it’s 
not too kind to a white man if he doesn’t take care of himself.” 

Loo took to singling me out as Tony had done. He tried 
to fondle me, to talk to me about my father, “ my very dear 
friend who is now a blessed spirit.” I shrank instinctively 
from the cadaverous fellow, though as a matter of fact he did 
begin to put on a semblance of flesh, a tinge of colour. At 
least he could close his lips. But he would never close his 
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eyes again, not even when he was dead. And those lidless 
eyes haunted me, as though they had looked on something 
too terrible to forget. I shunned him, in spite of my desire 
to get at his secret, making it quite clear that I disrelished his 
attentions. And once he broke out into a petulant railing, 
“You hate me... Yes... You mistrust yourself of 
me. . . Very well then, I do not speak. . .” He fastened 
himself on to Gabriel, who, I think, was fascinated by his 
disgusting leanness, his imbecile grimacing, his terrible wounds, 
his frightful stories of the Indians who guarded their secret 
treasures and sacrificed to their bestial gods in an ancient and 
forgotten land. But I noticed that he avoided Maitland, 
though once or twice when they were alone I knew that 
Maitland had forced him into conversation. I used to come 
upon the pair, Maitland looking very grave and determined, 
holding Loo by the wrists, and Loo staring at him as though 
fascinated, ejaculating spasmodically as though his words 
were being forced from him against his will. He confided to 
me that he had a fear of that cold Englishman. “ He does not 
forget,” he said. “He does not understand. . . There is 
much weakness in the human heart... But he has no 
pity. . .” He paused, feeling at his loin-cloth in a way he 
had, and added on a sigh, “ But it imports not. . . I will 
make sacrifice to the Mother of God. . .” 

At night he reverted very much to the mad creature as I 
had first known him. He crouched over the camp fire, never 
daring to sleep, hugging his knees, gabbling insanely, and 
sometimes creeping up to me, cursing me, imploring my pity, 
crossing himself and beseeching me not to persist in haunting 
him. Then he would fall into a profound torpor, as though 
the silence of the jungle had possessed his soul, and for hours 
together would neither move nor speak. 

The meaning of all this was terribly clear. I didn’t need 
Maitland to tell me that this was another of the party. “I 
don’t understand where they’ve been hiding,” he said. 
“IT couldn’t come on the tracks of any of them. I had given 
them all up for dead.” 

“Are there any more?” I asked. 
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“ Just the usual following,” he answered me. “But I 
never learnt their names. And in any case they don’t count.” 
I guessed he had been talking to Loo to some purpose. But 
he was unwilling to enlarge on the matter. “I’m not clear 
yet,” he said. “ But we mustn’t let Loo slip through our 
fingers. Remember that, Pat.” He stressed the necessity. 

I knew that Loo was guilty in a measure of my father’s 
death, but he seemed too pitiably insignificant to strike, 
unworthy of the dignity of vengeance. I was after Red 
Pierre. Somehow it seemed all the more essential to my peace 
of mind that I should settle with him because he had not 
only killed my father but had called his accursed ship by my 
mother’s name. I thought Loo might be useful in helping 
me to find him, for I realised now that I had lost the chance of 
finding him by myself by being separated from the ship. The 
ship seemed to have such an instinct for nosing out the 
scattered members of that old band. Surely it would find the 
very author of all, the man who had given it being, who had 
implicated it in his evil designs. But since I had lost that 
chance I might make use of Loo. One day I approached him 
boldly. “If you loved my father,” I said, “ you must help 
me to find Red Pierre.” 

He broke from me with a cry. “ But no,” he exclaimed, 
“‘ you must not even speak that name. . .” 

“Do you know where he is?” I asked. “ Did he go after 
that treasure too ? ” 

I seized him by the wrists as I had seen Maitland do, but 
he wrenched himself free of me with incredible strength. 

“No,” he cried. “No, you must be satisfied. . . He did 
not go... You have my parole. .. He is safe... You 
must not ask more. . .” 

He stole away from me with his finger to his lips, whispering, 
“Hush! ... Hush! . . .” the veriest picture of an idiot. 

I was all the more puzzled why the schooner had sailed 
up the Amazons. I was as obsessed as Gabriel himself with 
the belief that she was fulfilling her destiny. But why had 
she sailed without Mad Loo? Why wasn’t she on the track 
of Red Pierre? There was a sense of miscarriage, of frustra- 
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tion, of thwarted purpose, which I couldn’t reconcile with all 
that had gone before. 

When Maitland had recovered, I suppose in about four 
days time, we struck camp and found another site by the 
junction of our little river with the Purupuru. We would 
have wished for a situation on the very coast so that we 
might have hailed some passing ship, but we couldn’t find a 
place convenient. As it was it meant several journeys in our 
little canoe transferring our tools and stores to the new camp. 
Our idea was to build a vessel, but in the mean time there 
was always the hope of being picked up by another ship, 
which would beimpossible in our present position. Gabriel 
wanted us to construct rafts, canoes, anything that could be 
made hastily, and paddle after the schooner. She couldn’t 
have gone far, as after the first day there had been no wind. 
But of course Maitland wouldn’t hear of the scheme. “ They 
have rifles, and a gun,” he said. If it hadn’t been for that 
I believe he might have been prepared to make a bid for over- 
taking the schooner and recapturing her. I thought he had a 
desire to fall in again with Tony. 

We changed camp over night, and the next day passed in 
such a torpor of heat as I have never anywhere else experienced. 
We were prostrated, beaten down, crushed as though the 
very forest were piled upon us. The pressure of the atmos- 
phere was enormous, and even when we thought we had come 
to the limit of all endurance it increased upon us still. The 
evening gave little relief. Even the creatures of the forest 
felt the burden of the heat, and hardly roused from their 
day-long apathy. Scarcely a monkey howled, scarcely a 
parrot screeched. Only the mosquitoes sang maliciously 
about us, and feasted on our blood. We were too indolent to 
care. We lay where we were, and let the night close over us, 
fetid and torpid, like an immense stone sealing up a tomb. 

We awoke to a tumult which once more carried me back in 
memory to Cedar Creek. The earth and sky were in an 
uproar of storm. The water surged turbulently in the river, 
carrying down whole trees which had been torn from the 
shore. The rain fell in a deluge, driven aslant by a roaring 
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wind. The heavens were gashed with lightning, loud with 
reverberating thunder. We sat in the shelter of the trees 
looking out across the water, blinded, deafened. More than once 
a jagged barb of fire leapt out of the blackness and set some 
towering tree into a burst of flame. It fell with a crash that 
seemed to rack the whole earth, and was dragged away by 
the insatiable river. At any moment one of the monsters 
that protected us might be stricken, might crush us in the 
ruin of its fall. We sat and looked upon it all. There was 
nothing else to do. 

The day began to break, and little by little the storm 
abated. The rain slackened, the gale fell to a steady wind. 
The thunder rumbled away and became an echo from the 
distance. 

Maitland went down to the river, which was still running 
dangerously, and scanned the heavens. He came back to 
say that the sooner we got clear of the land the better. The 
wind had changed. The river was rising. The wet season 
was settingin. ‘‘ Some weeks before its time,” he said. He 
marched us off on a search for suitable timber to fell for 
our ship. 

But I knew that ship would never be built. I could have 
foretold the whole course of the events that were to follow. 
Merely I had to remember what had already happened and 
work by analogy, as Alan would say. Once again it was 
Gabriel who burst into our midst crying, “‘ The ship, the ship, 
She is coming. . .”’? We raced back to the river-side, and 
there in truth she was, bearing down upon us, her top-sails 
furled, but her main and fore sails set, with the wind behind 
her and the current driving her on. As she approached we 
began to notice something curious about her, something 
missing. There wasn’t a soul to be seen aboard her. She was 
moving merely to the urge of the current and the wind. We 
guessed she had broken her moorings while her crew were 
taking shelter on the shore. We stood gaping at her in 
bewilderment. It was amazing to see her without pilot or 
helmsman steering her course unerringly through the shoals. 

Loo broke out into a wail, “ La Violette! She is come for 
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me...It is the curse...” Maitland turned quickly 


tome. “ Pat,” he said, “ see that Loo doesn’t escape.” He 
pushed the canoe into the surging water, and leaping in 
paddled for the open stream. Once again I saw his boat 
trampled under the bows of the schooner while he swung 
himself into the bob-stays and so on board. He made his 
way aft to the helm, but not to report for duty this time, 
and steered the ship in-shore where the current ran less 
violently. He flung us a rope, and while he hurriedly lowered 
the sails we brought her to a standstill. Loo screamed, and 
made a dash for the forest. I seized him and swung him 
back. He came face to face with me, and fell on his knees 
in terror. ‘‘ Ah, you,” he cried. “ You have come for me, 
you. «. YOu_haveono “pity...” Heé- ‘fell. into. ai -sapid 
and unintelligible chatter in the insanity of his fear. Maitland 
launched one of the gigs and rowed over to us, and in a few 
minutes we were all scrambling in beside him. ‘“ Don’t 
forget the water-cask,” he said, and we put that in too. As 
I jerked Loo in before me he started into a violent protes- 
tation, biting and kicking and screaming: “It is a cursed 
alin. Lucres 19 ideath there... 1 will onot gon? 
Maitland without more ado stunned him with a blow of his 
fist. “I need him,” he said shortly. Reaching the schooner 
we hoisted him aboard like a bale of cargo. “I don’t intend 
to lose him now,” said Maitland. “It’s your job, Pat, to 
see he doesn’t escape.” 

We found the Captain prostrate on the poop, moaning 
faintly. Tony was in the cabin, the rest scattered about the 
ship, all collapsed and helpless. A glance told me what had 
happened. They had drunk the contaminated water, and 
were down with yellow fever. The storm had surprised them 
at the moment of their impotence. I knew than that there 
was such a thing as fate. 
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CHAPTER. .4 


W: quickly slipped our cable and ran up the sails, while 
Maitland at the wheel steered the ship to the chart he 
had already made of the river. And it was well that he had 
foreseen the probable necessity of a chart, for the water 
was thick with silt, and it was impossible to see the sand 
banks under the surface. It wasn’t long before we were 
out in the open sea where we were safe from the huge trees 
which the river bowled down in its course menacing us per- 
petually till we had steered clear of the.current which ran 
strongly far into the very ocean. And there the storm caught 
us again. It didn’t overwhelm us with its usual sudden 
violence, but during the afternoon the wind grew steadily 
till it was driving behind us at gale force, and towards evening 
the rain came down in a deluge, and the thunder set the 
whole sky in a roar. 

I don’t intend to describe all that to you. For three days 
it blew tremendously from the west, backing gradually to 
the south-west, and we fled before i. unable to turn in our 
course. The wind never ceased, but the storm circled us 
about like some terrible bird of prey, swooping upon us, 
and sweeping away to the distance where the thunder came 
to us in a low muttering and the lightning showed as the 
reflection of a tremendous fire. It seemed to be watching 
over us, keeping us to our course. It was like a black angel 
of destiny, an enormous hound of fate, baying on our track, 
rounding us in to our appointed path if we attempted to stray. 
The sea ran mountains high, and we laboured up the immense 
billows like an insect crawling up a wall, and dropped into 
the hollows like a bucket lowered into a well. It was absurd 
that we should live through such a sea, yet I don’t remember 
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feeling afraid. There were so few of us to work the ship, and 
consequently so much to do, that I hadn’t time to give way 
either to the nausea of sickness or the demoralisation of fear. 
But I think what sustained me through it all was the dark 
certainty that the ship couldn’t succumb till she had accom- 
plished her destiny. Through the noise and the swaying and 
the killing labour at the pumps the knowledge was always 
with me that the wind and the sea had no power to harm us. 
The master of our fate was their master too, and wouldn’t 
be balked from the determined issue. 

Little by little the first violence abated, and we began to 
have spells of calmer weather, till at last we came out into a 
profound peace, broken only by spasmodic squalls, like the 
aftermath of the storm. Again we experienced the monotony 
of the doldrums, the weary glare of the sun, the level expanse 
of the ocean, the cloudless dome of the sky. It was a relief 
to watch for the squalls, to see the little speck on the sky-line 
which swelled with such incredible rapidity till it covered 
the whole heaven, to feel the first cool puff of the wind, to 
hear the first stirring of the water, and then for an hour to 
be enveloped in a riot of rocking and tumult. The 
squalls came twice a day, sometimes more frequently ; 
and between whiles we had no wind to fill our sails. We 
were helpless. 

Only once Maitland attempted to put the vessel’s nose 
round so as to run parallel to the coast. I think this intention 
was to make for the nearest port and lay a charge of murder 
against Loo and Tony and perhaps Seaman George. But 
the wind carried him further to the open sea, and it was 
impossible to take bearings, or to gauge his position even by © 
dead reckoning. It was on the last day of the storm that he 
told us to stand by while he tried to manceuvre the vessel 
towards the south-east, first lashing himself to the wheel 
before he attempted the hazardous experiment. The sick 
men were all below, where we had given them what scant 
attention we might, and it was with something of the effect 
of an apparition that we saw the Captain’s wasted figure 
appear above the cabin companion and signal frantically to 
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Maitland on the poop. The sea was running tremendously, 
and the wind shrieking through the sheets. It was impossible 
to hear what the Captain was shouting. We only saw his 
head violently moving, his arms excitedly gesticulating. 
Maitland seemed to take little heed of him as we watched 
him intently for orders. He began to put the wheel over, 
and the ship tilted ominously before the wind, swerving round 
to her new course. We clung to the rigging to steady our- 
selves on the sloping deck. The Captain staggered, clutched, 
still stood wavering stupidly with one fist shaking at Maitland. 
I couldn’t conceive what it was he wanted. I thought he 
was suffering from delirium. We rose to a tremendous sea 
which nearly laid us on our beam ends, sank sickeningly into 
the trough of the waves, running almost parallel between 
two towering walls of water. The sky darkened; an immense 
mass loomed above our starboard quarter. It seemed to 
crumble over us, topple uncertainly, then fell upon us with 
a splintering smash. We were drenched, blinded, washed 
under. We clung to the stays for dear life, gasped, blinked, - 
our ears echoing to a hollow and confused roar. I looked 
aft, relieved to see Maitland still at the wheel. But the Captain 
had gone. The ship lurched suddenly to port and fled before 
the wind. I saw the Captain as a floating speck high on the 
water on our port beam. I saw his pale face, his hands, 
his body dark and distorted like a shadow under the wave. 
I thought I heard him shout. The ship swinging round 
seemed to plunge her nose into the hollow beneath him, 
staggered, and came up dripping like a dog. The Captain 
was clinging to the bow-sprit. He swung a leg over, 
drew himself up, and clambered back on board. It 
was impossible, but it happened. He tumbled on to the 
fo’c’sle before we could stir from the stupor of our 
amazement, and was soon on deck. He didn’t attempt to 
make his way aft, but vanished down the fore companion. 
I thought I heard a scream, which was instantly stifled. 
I had no time to question the meaning of it. There 
was work to do on deck. ‘The rudder had been washed 
away. 
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“You see,” said Gabriel, clinging to me so that he could 
shout into my ear, “ the ship saved him. . .” 

“Tt saved Maitland too,” I yelled back. 

“But that was different,” he insisted; “ that was very 
different.” 

I didn’t know where the difference lay, yet I felt it myself. 
Perhaps it was the incredible miracle of the Captain’s salva- 
tion which distinguished it from the earlier affair when 
Maitland had gone over the side with the masts. Maitland 
had saved himself by his own coolness, his own courage. 
The Captain had been tossed back by the sea itself. As we 
laboured to clear the deck my mind was in a turmoil of dark 
speculation. I remembered how Maitland had told me that 
my father’s ships would obey him like a horse, follow him 
like a dog. A dog would follow a bad master as well as a 
good. This ship which had been built by Red Pierre was 
loyal even to its master’s friends. For somehow the saving 
of the Captain settled the long doubt for me whether he 
were guilty or not of my father’s death. The ship had 
betrayed him by snatching him back from the sea. She had 
sacrificed her rudder to save him. She drove before the wind 
without control, without direction, except the sure guidance 
of her destiny. 


We had had little time to look after the sick men. The 
Captain and Tony had been kept aft at Maitland’s orders, 
and the rest berthed in the fo’c’sle cabin, where we laid them 
in the hammocks and made them as comfortable as the 
weather permitted. Maitland was emphatic on the necessity 
of keeping Loo from sight of Tony and the Captain. Loo 
for the most part cowered below deck, trembling at the 
bellowing thunder and stabbing lightning, shading his lidless 
eyes with his thin hands, cursing us for having brought him 
aboard. “It is a cursed ship, I tell you; it is a cursed ship. 
..°» There is death aboard. : . Yes,-I*tell’ you. there: is 
death. . . I know it, I. . .” he would jabber half to us, 
half to himself, shuddering in a corner, occasionally creeping 
out and clutching us unexpectedly with his claw-like hands, 
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trying to convince us of the tragic folly of sailing in such a 
vessel. But we hadn’t time to listen to him. Besides, what 
could we do? 

Maitland took the precaution of disarming all the invalids, 
and locking away the rifles and ammunition. He armed 
Alan and myself with a knife and pistol apiece, but wouldn’t 
trust Gabriel with a weapon. He thought it might too easily 
be forced from him. We never learnt what it was that had 
brought the Captain on deck that day, but as far as we 
could gather he had come to himself and had discovered the 
loss of his weapons. Even his clasp-knife had gone. It had 
enraged him, perhaps alarmed him, and he had leapt up to 
find out under whose authority he was sailing. But that is 
more or less conjecture. It was more disastrous that he 
should have gone below by the fore companion, as he came 
upon Loo, who immediately recognised him and sprang 
from him with a yell of dismay. The Captain promptly 
gripped him by the throat, and examined him at his leisure. 
We never knew what had taken place after that; but the 
two were together for a long time, and the Captain must 
have come to a pretty shrewd understanding of what was 
brewing for him. He was wise enough never to mention his 
lost weapons again, which seemed an ominous sign. And 
Loo became a more confirmed lunatic than ever, losing what 
little flesh he had put on at Turtle Beach, pining and wasting 
till we were unnerved by his horrible emaciation. We otfered 
him clothes, tried to take away his loin-cloth. But he 
screamed and shrank from us, cowering into corners by 
himself. He wouldn’t even wear a bandana as we had taken 
to doing to keep off the sun. But then he scarcely ever 
appeared on deck till the evening to share the comfort of the 
galley fire. 

After the Captain’s first appearance on deck Maitland 
resigned the nominal command of the ship, and always made 
a point of reporting everything to the Captain as though 
he were only temporarily in authority. He didn’t know how 
much Loo had betrayed, and he wanted to allay all suspicions 
of his own knowledge and intentions. But he didn’t report 
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that during the first spell of calm weather he had rechristened 
the schooner with her rightful name. Doctor Alan reverted 
to Dauber Alan, and we slung him over the bows while he 
erased that spurious title, the California, and painted in 
La Violette. “It always was unlucky,” said Maitland, “ to 
change a ship’s name. Now perhaps fortune will be kinder 
to us.” 

When the weather cleared we rigged a jury rudder, but it 
wasn’t too successful, and once during a squall it was carried 
away, and we had to rig another in its place. The whole 
ship too seemed strained and leaky from her fierce buffetting, 
and once more it looked necessary to land as soon as possible 
and put her to rights. But we weren’t near land, and there 
seemed little prospect of setting a new course until the wind 
changed. With such an uncertain rudder it was impossible 
to dispute direction with the storms we had been sustaining 
and the violent squalls. 

And then one morning we spied land. We were amazed, 
because with the first clearing of the weather Maitland had 
immediately taken his bearings, and according to the chart 
there was no land nearer than the shores we had lately left. 
We thought it was a mirage. But as the day advanced we 
were convinced against our better judgment that it was 
really land. It shaped itself before our eyes like the nose of 
a promontory, then as a small island, a tiny thing in the 
enveloping immensity of the sea. A squall fell upon us and 
drove us nearer. Then the air sank into a profound tran- 
quility, through which we could hear the faint booming of 
the surf on the distant beach. We were perplexed. We 
leant over the rail watching the land grow distinct as the 
heavy swell carried us towards it. A low beach glistened 
white between two rocky cliffs. We could distinguish the 
glimmer of wings as the sea-birds moved in flocks above the 
water. The shore about the cliffs seemed strewn with boulders, 
boiling with foam. But between, the beach promised the 
harbourage we needed for our damaged ship. It was fitting, 
I thought, that our wanderings which had drawn us ever 
further from reality should bring us at last to this nameless 
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and uncharted island, so small, so lonely, that with its twin 
peaks glistening and with the level white run of its shore line 
it looked like a ship blown out to sea, the wraith it might 
have been of our own schooner. 

We were all on deck except Tony who hadn’t yet put in an 
appearance. The rest had already been able to leave their 
hammocks during the quieter spells, but Tony seemed afraid 
to show himself, though Alan ascribed his bashfulness to his 
discoloured eye. We didn’t mention the matter of our being 
deserted on Turtle Beach, though the English boys looked at 
us askance, and often seemed about to speak. It was clear 
that they were thoroughly ashamed of themselves, and if 
we had given them an opening they would have been down 
on their knees in profuse apologies. But we preferred to 
pretend that nothing out of the ordinary had happened. 
If they chose to broach the subject they could do so at their 
own time. But the previous day Rab and Tam had gone to 
Maitland and bluntly confessed to their part in the action. 
It was as Maitland had thought. They had assumed Tony 
was under orders from the Captain, though they had never 
suspected that blood was to be shed. But orders were orders. 
It wasn’t until they had got on board that they had discovered 
their mistake. The Captain had raved about the poop 
like a lunatic, while Tony had watched him saying, “I guess 
you an’t got no option, George.” The thing had been 
manceuvred by Tony, and the Captain had been forced to 
toe the line. Maitland accepted the apology, and nothing 
more was said. 

_ Now while we watched the island growing larger, taking 
colour and form as we drifted nearer, I noticed the English 
boys in talk with Gabriel, and presently Jack came up to me 
and holding out his hand said, “ Look here, old man, we’ve 
een wanting to tell you. All that business was a mistake. 
t won’t happen again.” He nodded towards the island, 
nd I took him to mean that if we landed there I needn’t 
ear another treacherous attempt on their part to maroon me. 

e shook hands, and the three gathered about me and 

ecame voluble on the whole matter of the desertion and the 
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adventures that had followed. The fever had attacked them 
on the third day, and though they had struggled against it 
it had increased its grip upon them. When the storm broke 
the Captain was the only one who was at all fit for duty. The 
ship had been torn from her moorings and whirled out into 
mid stream where she had been carried down with the current 
beam ends on. They had made an effort to get her under 
control, but had collapsed. The Captain had made shift to 
hoist sails and get the ship running before the wind, intending 
to draw in shore at the first convenient spot; but the fever 
had been too strong for him, and he had fallen at his post. 
They told the story excitedly. “ We’re really frightfully 
pleased, you know,” Jack ended. “ We didn’t like the idea 
of your being left behind.” 

We were all fast friends again. 

The Captain went to the poop and assumed command of 
the vessel, Maitland remaining at the wheel. The Captain 
still looked unsteady from the fever, but he tried to face out 
his weakness, and sometimes, except for a betraying thin- 
ness and pallor might almost have been the same bold figure 
that had stood there so defiantly during the storms and gales 
we had experienced on our first putting out to sea. But he 
was only the shadow of himself. The square face and tilted 
chin were the mask merely of an inner hollowness. There 
was a gloom on his brow, a twitching of the drooping lips, 
which told not so much of physical debility and nervous strain — 
as of the rot that was wasting his soul. 

We wanted a wind, another squall even; we usually had 
two in the day; but nothing came. The ocean swell was 
carrying us slowly towards the shore, but it became increas- 
ingly clear that we were making for the rocky cliff to the left 
instead of for the open beach. As evening gathered over us we ~ 
realised that at the present rate of progress we should never | 
reach land during daylight, and if we did so at night we should 
be pounded to pieces on the boulders at the cliff’s foot where — 
we could see by the foam and spray how fatal it would be to 
touch there. We lowered the gigs and tried to tow the 
schooner to starboard, but the fever had left our companions 
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frightfully weak, and we ourselves were tired. We made no 
impression on the direction of the ship, which now seemed to 
be in the grip of the land current, and was drifting with 
increasing speed towards the rocks where the booming of the 
breakers sounded like thunder growing out of the distance, 
becoming ever louder and more menacing. It was impossible 
to steer clear of the current. The rudder was useless unless 
we had a wind. There was only one thing to do, to drop 
anchor and wait. We took soundings, but the water was too 
deep for the anchor chain. We had drifted close in, and the 
sky was already darkening before the water was shallow 
enough for the anchor to hold. Towards the end we had been 
travelling so swiftly and had drawn so close in shore that we 
had got out the boats ready to abandon the ship, thinking 
we should be dashed to pieces on the rocks. But the disaster 
was averted, and for the time at least we were safe. But the 
thundering of the surge, and the savage appearance of the 
coast in the gathering gloom, spoke ominously of what was 
to follow. x 

A low level haze had spread over the space of beach, but 
the coast was still visible when Loo came up from below, as 
was usual with him in the evening. He saw us at the rail 
where we stood looking at the angry and threatening shore. 
He pressed up behind us, and with a thin cry fell to the deck. 
We carried him below unconscious, with nothing to explain 
to us the meaning of his sudden prostration. It was later 
in the evening as we were gathered round the galley fire, a 
talkative company with much to relate and much to speculate 
on, that we heard a terrible shriek from below. Someone 
seized a lantern, and we hurried down in a body to find Loo 
with his hands gripped about Tony’s throat, screaming with 
frenzied laughter. It needed our united strength to disengage 
his clasp. He fell back weeping and complaining. There 
had evidently been something of a struggle, for his loin-cloth 
was torn away. He stood before us a frightful figure in his 
utter nakedness. Tony was gasping and feeling at his bruised 
neck, choking for breath. “Guess you didn’t warn a guy 
you'd got a lunatic aboard,” he managed to say, and slowly 
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shuffled off. ‘ But no, I will not,” Loo was muttering. 
“Never do I go there... Never do I tell the way. . .” 
He felt at his naked waist, and suddenly leapt after Tony, 
crying frantically, “ But he has taken it . . . for which I 
gave my immortal spirit...” We seized him and held 
him. Someone picked up his barbaric loin-cloth and handed 
it to him. He took it, and let it fall to the floor. “ But he 
too must pay,” he went on. “ But it is that he has no soul, 
that most perfidious man. . .” 

He fell to chattering, but we couldn’t understand him. He 
became more than ever like the spectre I had seen in the 
forest. His lips shrank back and showed his teeth. His 
cheeks were sunken, his temples hollow. His wounds stood 
out in livid blue cords across his naked back. It was a marvel 
that any life could be maintained in such a skeleton. It was 
clear that he was suffering from a terrible fear. The Captain 
had frightened him, the island had frightened him; and now 
Tony had come from his hiding place and put the final touch 
to his terror. He made for me, and began stroking my hand 
with his lean hard fingers. “See you,” he said, “ they do 
not comprehend, these... But you have known it too, 
the fear. . . The ship, see you, and the island, and these 
bad men. .. Ah, but it is a dream. . . And they would 
make me return there. . . But no, never do I go... The 
Good God will bring it to an end... It is, see you, that 
I cannot endure longer. . .” I couldn’t bear to look upon 
his nakedness. I picked up his loin-cloth and fastened it 
about him, realising as I had never done before his incredible 
emaciation, for I found I could span his waist with my fingers. 
Suddenly he gripped my hands as I touched him, then relaxed 
again. “So,” he muttered, “ it was a sacrifice to the Mother 
of God... But it imports not... She will know the 
thought of my heart. . . She will have pity of me in the 
infinitude of her mercy...” I didn’t attempt to under- 
stand him. He talked on so, while I sat down, constrained by 
my compassion, and let the words slip over me touching here 
and there at my consciousness, dimly realising the havoc 
in the soul of this man who was so overwhelmed by the 
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horror of his deed that he couldn’t endure to look upon its 
inevitable consequences. It wasn’t, I felt darkly, the Good 
God who would bring it to an end, but the relentless and 
inseparable necessity that attaches to every action like its 


shadow, and knows nothing of our comforting human fables 
of penitence and absolution. 


CHAPTER iT 


A LIGHT breeze had sprung up during the night, but had 
died down with the morning as though to mock us. The 
Captain was violently angry at the lost opportunity. If there 
had been some signal, some light, on shore to steer by through 
the dark we could have hoisted anchor and run aground. 
But there had been nothing to guide us to the beach, and the 
coast was far too dangerous to risk a landing without being 
able to see our course. But we hoped for a wind during the 
day. And meanwhile we made preparations to camp ashore. 

Maitland was left in charge of the ship this time. “ You 
trust me not to run away?” he put the question ironically 
to the Captain. 

“See here, mister,” was the reply. “I guess you an me 
has a little score to settle. I reckon you won’t lose sight 0” 
me till that’s put square. An I know it an’t much use my 
ordering you ashore .. .” 

““ Because I wouldn’t go,” Maitland put in. 

“‘ Because you wouldn’t go,” the Captain repeated heavily. 
“You an’t such a fool. Wall, I go. That’s how it is. I 
guess I know what’s in a guy’s mind when it’s writ clear on 
his forehead.” - 

He smiled grimly, and leaving Maitland in charge of the 
ship with orders to bring it in as soon as the wind was favour- 
able he ordered a gig to be lowered, and he with Tony and 
Loo set off as an advanced guard. “ ‘Guess P Ul rid you of this 
madman,” he said. I was surprised to see how docilely Loo 
followed. I thought he would have had something to say about 
landing on the island which I knew held a terror for him. 
But he had fallen into an apathy. As he passed me he looked 
up and sighed. “ You see,” he said, “it imports not any 
more. .. The ship, the island. It is as you English 
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say, between the devil and the deep sea... It is the 
Blessed Virgin who will intercede for me. . ”’ He shrugged 
his bony shoulders and dropped over the side, huddling 
himself into the boat between the two men he feared, looking 
for all the world like a condemned wretch on the way to 
execution. He had put his trust in the Virgin, in the waxen 
image that had gazed impassively down at her agonising 
priest, her last worshipper in a wasted land, unshaken by the 
misery, unresponsive to the appeal. . . 

The English boys were still none too strong after their 
prostrating fever, so Rab and Tam with Gabriel and myself 
got busy with the other gig, carrying stores across to the 
island. It was no easy matter pulling against the current, 
and we had to take care as we drew near the beach because 
the combers in the heavy swell towered tremendously above 
us, and a slip in steering would have been fatal. 

Once ashore I remained there. For one thing I wanted to 
keep an eye on the Captain and his party. There seemed 
something perplexing in his abandoning the command to 
Maitland and rowing away with Tony and Loo. I wanted to 
know what they were up to, what their business was with 
Loo. But they didn’t seem to be up to anything. The Captain 
marked the site of the camp, and while Rab, Tam, and Gabriel 
rowed back and forth with stores, he and Tony set things in 
order. Loo lay utterly inert like a creature that had done 
with life. As for me I set off with an axe and cord for some 
trees that grew across a flat space of shrub, white with 
albatross, a little inland. I wanted to make certain that there 
would be a plentiful store of firewood in case there was no 
wind during the day. I didn’t want Maitland to be left in 
that treacherous sea for another night, nor to run the risk 
of steering on the rocks for want of a good blaze to guide him. 
I had already made a couple of journeys or more with my 
loads of timber and was back again among the trees, when I 
noticed the sky rapidly clouding over. I ran back for the 
beach as quickly as I could, frightening the birds, which for 
the most part were so tame that I could almost touch them 
before they stirred. But my hurry alarmed them. They 
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pecked at me as I crashed among their nests, and spreading 
enormous wings sailed away. But when I reached the beach 
Rab and Tam weren’t there. I saw them already on board 
the schooner hauling the gig into the davits. They had seen 
the squall coming on and were preparing to get the ship under 
way when the first fury had passed and it was safe to hoist 
anchor. I would have taken the Captain’s gig and joined 
them, but he shouted to me to leave it alone. Aud as a matter 
of fact it would have been too dangerous to have attempted 
the journey by myself, especially as the squall was about 
to break. I took shelter in the camp with the Captain’s 
party, and watched the schooner. Suddenly the lightning 
cut across the clouds, and almost immediately the thunder 
roared overhead. A tremendous wind seemed to shake the 
whole island. The schooner was whipped from her moorings. 
I saw the anchor chain snap and twist in the air like a snake, 
but I couldn’t hear the sound of it because of the wind and 
the thunder. I sprang up in dismay. The schooner seemed 
to leap like a frightened horse, and raced through the water 
making for the rocks. But a sail was run up, and she swerved 
a point to port and vanished round the cliff into the open sea. 
I heard the Captain break into an oath, but I paid no heed 
to him. I beat my way through the deluge of the rain and 
the straining wind till I had gained the top of the cliff. I 
wanted to see what had become of the schooner. But it 
wasn’t till the rain had lessened that I could make her out a 
white speck far in the distance. I watched her as the wind 
fell and the sky cleared. Maitland had turned her in her 
course. But the wind soon dropped. Already the air had 
fallen into a profound calm while she was still a white dot far 
across the water. 

I looked about me. If she made for land now she would 
strike the island on a more difficult coast. There was only 
the least space of sand for her to run on, and the shore beneath 
me was ruggeder than the one on the other side of the cliff 
before which we had anchored. But there was only one 
thing to do. I raced back and informed the Captain. As 
I expected he sent me back to watch by the further coast, 


ed he 
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while he remained where he was. If the schooner couldn’t 
make land before nightfall we were both to light fires to guide 
her through the dark, so that she would be safe at which- 
ever side of the island she happened to be. I was forced to 
abandon my watching of the Captain. I hurried away, 
cutting across an angle of the island behind the cliff. It was 
terribly hot, so hot and still that I thought we should have 
another squall before very long. But I had my work to do. 
I spent the afternoon gathering wood on the little space of 
beach I had seen from the cliff. But as on the previous day 
no second squall came. 

In spite of the heat, which grew more and more oppressive, 
it was good to have work to do, otherwise the loneliness and 
suspense would have been terrible. Whenever I returned with 
a bundle of wood I tried to determine whether the schooner 
was making headway. I decided that she was, and became 
alarmed, because I could feel no wind, and it seemed to me 
that currents must set towards the island from every direction. 

Eventually I thought I had gathered enough wood. I sat 
down by the pile for a Jittle rest and watched the schooner, 
but I was so weary with my labour, and the air was so close 
and heavy, that I nearly fell into a drowse. To keep myself 
awake I took to building up the timber into a pyre which 
I thought would give a good blaze. As the afternoon drew on 
the heat seemed to increase rather than diminish. The horizon 
became luminous with a faint flashing, and I thought I heard 
a distant muttering of thunder. It was either the heat 
speaking, or there was a regular storm brewing somewhere. 
I was afraid the ship might be driven ashore during the night 
whether she would or no with her rudder damaged and no 
anchor to stay her. Or she might be whipped far out to sea. 
I didn’t know. 

The evening fell with a deepening haze that lay low along 
the beach. There had been a haze the previous night, but we 
hadn’t felt it as it didn’t reach to the deck. Now I was in it, 
and it was clammy and oppressive. I delayed lighting the 
fire till the last moment, partly to save wood, and partly 
because the prospect of more heat was intolerable. But 
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eventually it became necessary. I thought then I had left it 
too long, because the haze had damped the wood, and it was 
some while before I could get a spark to catch. By the time 
I had succeeded the night was already dark about me. There 
was nothing more to do but to keep the fire burning. The 
haze increased to a mist which lay in a level sheet all round 
me. It seemed to be rising slowly as I watched like the tide 
of a waveless sea. It came up to my elbows, my shoulders, 
my throat. I was afraid that if it rose much more it would 
hide the glow of my fire. I piled on more wood. When I sat 
down again the mist was over my face, covering me like a 
lake of warm water. I sprang to my feet to keep my head 
above it, because it blinded and choked me. The horizon 
was in a continuous flickering glow. I was sure I heard 
thunder. Then to my left where the cliff stood I saw a fire 
burning. 

I looked at it in dismay. It was well above the mist. It 
would be seen from sea, whereas I began to realise that my 
fire would be hidden. Yet it wasn’t so high that it would 
appear to be shining from the cliff. And with a treacherous 
haze over the water Maitland might easily be deceived and 
steer for the rocks. I piled on as much wood as the fire 
would bear, and set off through the darkness to find out 
what that other fire meant. I thought it was some treachery 
of Tony’s and the Captain’s. I fingered my pistol as I ran, 
fervently hoping that they hadn’t had some secret store of 
weapons unknown to Maitland. It was essential that that . 
fire should be extinguished, and I was prepared to kill anyone 
who attempted to keep it burning. 

It was a difficult journey, and I fell more than once. But 
the distant flickering of the sky lent me a certain amount of 
illumination. I reached the rise of the cliff, and skirted along 
the foot among the boulders, deafened by the roaring surf, 
drenched, and sometimes slipping up to my knees, my hips, 
in water. As I got nearer to the fire I became more cautious. 
It was a little above me, and I had to climb. I seemed to 
have struck a kind of track sloping gradually up the cliff, 
and after that the going was more easy. Then rounding the 
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corner the air was bright before me. I shrank back against 
the wall of the cliff. I could hear voices. One became dis- 
tinguishable. It was Tony speaking. 

I crept on again and found myself by the mouth of a low 
cave. The glow of the fire still came from beyond. I guessed 
there was another cave there too. I advanced a step, and 
noticed a slight opening in the cliff at my side. A faint glow 
shone through it as though reflected from within. I 
thought it might lead to the main cave where the fire was 
burning. I pushed through with difficulty, and at last found 
myself where I had expected, in a narrow fissure at the back 
of the cave I was seeking. Tony was still talking. ‘“ Guess 
it’s like this,” he was saying, “ this guy’s got the holy horrors 
and an’t to be relied on. Calc’late if you’d let the de-funct 
bury their own God-darned corpses and sign on for a new 
contract of love and friendship, you could put us on the trail 
of a gold mine that ud knock spots off Golconda.” 

The Captain’s voice broke in harshly. “It wasn’t us as 
put you here, any way. It was this lunatic cuss what can’t 
do nothing but stare and jabber. You an’t got nothing 
against us, I reckon.” 

_ “ And for guarantee of our fi-delity,” Tony went on, “ we 
an’t so much as brought a gun.” 

That reminded me of what I was there to do. I gripped 
my pistol and was pushing forward into the cave; but I 
stopped paralysed where I stood. For there at last was 
Red Pierre. 


"CHAPTER III 


I DON’T know how I recognised him. I saw him only by 
the light of the fire. His hair straggled to his shoulders. 
His beard fell in tangles to his breast. But there was some- 
thing about his face as unmistakeable as it was elusive, 
perhaps in his bright black eyes, perhaps in his sneering 
lips; I can’t say. But my mother had told me to remember 
that face, and it had become stamped on my memory, all 
the more indelibly for the terror that his name had always 
aroused in my heart. He was facing me, and for all I knew 
he might have seen me, but I was unable to stir. There 
was something fixed, almost vacant, in his gaze, which 
puzzled me, as though the savagery had become a mere con- 
ventional grimace which had lost its meaning. I forgot the 
brewing storm, I forgot the schooner, I forgot the fire I had 
come to extinguish. I was conscious of nothing but the face 
of Red Pierre, painted scarlet as it were on a background of 
wavering shadow. j 

Someone moved in the darkness almost at my feet, and that 
brought me back to the realisation of my position. I looked 
down, and could dimly make out the white face of Loo staring 
up at me. But he turned away without making a sign. I 
thought he had heard me, but I was hidden in the narrow 
cleft of the wall, wedged in much as I had been between 
the ribs of the schooner, and he hadn’t seen me. I remained 
motionless, and gradually took in the rest of the scene. The 
Captain and Tony were squatting by the fire almost with 
their backs tome. They were talking, but for a time I didn’t 
hear what they said. My attention was riveted on Red 
Pierre who still gazed towards me as though the chatter 
about him didn’t concern him in the least. 

Gradually words and phrases began to have meaning for 
me. Tony and the Captain were arguing with Red Pierre, 
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or arguing rather with his unheeding silence. They were 
exculpating themselves, putting the blame of his marooning 
on Loo. It seemed ridiculous, but it might have been true. 
I thought perhaps it was. They didn’t seem to have known 
where Red Pierre had been hiding till Loo had appeared on 
the scene. And what Loo might have been capable of in 
other days I couldn’t tell. But all that I would never rightly 
know; nor did it matter. The business in hand seemed to 
be to persuade Red Pierre to join himself with his old asso- 
ciates and once more attempt the enterprise of the hidden 
city. Loo knew the way, but had the “ holy horrors,” and 
couldn’t be persuaded to return there. Red Pierre, I took it, 
was the only man living who could guide them. They touched 
him, shook him, spoke coaxingly, threateningly. He sat 
with his eyes fixed vacantly on the blackness of the cave. 
I tried to reckon out how long he had been alone on this island, 
marooned for the secret he possessed, which perhaps even 
then he had refused to part with. It was five or six years, 
I thought; a terrible time to have been shut in with the 
memory of his frightful deeds, with the name he had made so 
famous. It had left him with a countenance set like a mask of 
rage and malice, but with a heart within dry as the ashes of 
an old spent fire. 

Tony tried to rouse him. “ Guess it an’t no story-book 
talk,” he said. “ This’ll show you the size of the prap’sition 
we’re setting afore you.” He paused with his hand in his 
pocket, and slowly drew out a circlet of immense rubies, 
dangling them where the fire-light set them in a blaze. Red 
Pierre turned towards them and held out his hand. Loo 
suddenly sprang up and tried to seize them, but Tony put 
out a long arm and flung him violently back at my feet. 
He babbled brokenly in a pitiful whimper: “It is that I 
would make a sacrifice, see you, to the Mother of God. . .” 
Dimly I understood him. Tony in an hour had smelt out the 
jewels about his waist which in many days I hadn’t even 
guessed at. But I had no ears for him. Merely his moaning 
mingled dolorously with the sad booming of the surf, like an 
undertone of pathos to a tragedy growing to its climax. 
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Pierre still held out his hand for the rubies, but Tony kept 
them doubtfully from him. Pierre shook his hand with the 
first sign [ had seen of his old impatient spirit, and Tony let 
him have the gems. He gazed at them fixedly, then slowly 
set them about his brow. They shone there like an emblem 
of blood, like the sign my mother had spoken of as though in 
a vision she had foreseen this moment. He sank back into 
his lethargy. The symbol on his brow, the fierce cruelty of 
his set countenance, seemed bitterly ironical in their contrast 
to the withered energy of his evil spirit. 

Loo was once more on his feet. He began to wring his 
hands, to whine, to complain, gesticulating towards the 
rubies. He touched Tony on the shoulder, and was again 
flung aside. He moved towards Red Pierre, but turned away 
in terror. He apostrophised the fire and the darkness and the 
melancholy night without, echoing sorrowfully through the 
cave with the subdued thunder of its waters. I saw his pallid 
face in the fire-light, wasted as I had seen it in the forest. 
He fell on his knees, lifting his lean arms to heaven. He 
sprang up and cursed, wailed, broke into a sobbing, cowered 
and shuddered on the floor of the cave. The Captain and 
Tony talked apart. J watched them, while Loo’s antics 
played before my vision like reality asserting itself through 
a dream. “Too much have I suffered,” his complaint came 
tome; “it is altogether too much. It imports not. And it 
was not I that did it. No, it was he. Demand of him. He 
will assuredly tell you. It is a thing that makes the tongue 
speak. And I did not advise him. Let me confess it to you. 
And you devised that he should die. He knew, see you. It 
was blood that you had shed. Because you would purchase 
the secret. And he would have betrayed you to the others. 
And you devised to kill him. And I was his very dear friend, 
and because I had fear of you I did not speak. . .” 

I seemed to be listening to a very old story that I had 
heard somewhere and had forgotten. It was fitting that the 
truth should come to me from the lips of this pitiable madman 
who thought to atone for a deed once done by making sacrifice 
to his waxen Virgin. I began to feel a desolation over- 
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shadowing these men. There was a sense of missed direction, 
of weary straying, of forlorn abandonment, of powers sapped 
and spent. It wasn’t to any swift and terrible retribution 
that their blood-guiltiness had brought them, but to a dearth 
and a bewilderment of spirit. Loo’s voice came to me in its 
broken wailing, “ Ah, but it is good to confess.” Red Pierre 
sat inert, with the rubies on his brow. The Captain rocked to 
and fro by the fire, waving feebly to try and silence Tony, 
who was demonstrating half audibly the necessity of violent 
action. Even the Captain had been reduced to an ineffective 
gesticulation, all the challenge and defiance gone from his 
manner. It was Tony alone who bore up under the burden 
of his guilt; but Loo had said he had no soul, that most 
perfidious man. It was all one whether they had struck the 
blow, whether they had consented and left it to another, 
whether they had stood by afraid to intervene to save even 
a very dear friend. Their end was the same. They were 
beggared of their manhood, self-consumed by the fretting 
memories that had wasted them from within. They were 
husks, shells, things drained of their vital substance. They 
had passed beyond punishment even. ‘They were fit only 
to be tossed to the oblivion of time’s discarded misconcep- 
tions. 

I didn’t much care what the truth of it was. I gathered 
that Red Pierre had committed murder before the enterprise 
had been set afoot, and had so come to the possession of the 
secret. It was my father who had learnt of it, had threatened 
to betray him to his fellows, to those others who Maitland 
had told me didn’t count. There was only one thing to do, 
to put my father out of the way unless he would promise to 
keep quiet. Seaman George suggested a bullet in his head, 
Tony would have thrown him in the swamps; but he had 
been left to Red Pierre to settle. How Loo came into the 
affair I didn’t know, but he had stumbled on the plot somehow 
and had been afraid to speak. I gathered too that he had been 
present at the end, whatever the end had been, compelled 
to be so by Red Pierre as an added torment to my father 
showing him that even his friend had abandoned him. It 
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was very vague and horrible, and my mind was too sick and 
weary to piece it all intelligibly together. 

There seemed no air in the place, but only a pressure of 
atmosphere burdened by the coming storm, scorched dry 
by the fire. A puff of wind filled the cave with smoke, so 
that the figures before me showed through a haze as in some 
fantastic and unreal vision. The sound of the surf and the 
thunder came muffled and hollow, as though the cave were 
an enormous shell echoing sadly of the sea. I was strangely 
dispirited. I hadn’t foreseen such a meeting as this. I had 
thought to find Red Pierre in the full vigour of his passions 
so that I could have killed him in the consciousness of his 
guilt. Now the affair was in other hands than mine. It 
would have been like cropping a dead weed to have stricken 
down such an impotent and inert thing. My legs seemed to 
give way suddenly beneath me, but the walls of my narrow 
hiding-place supported me. I relaxed and leant against them. 
Loo danced before me like a wraith of smoke. His voice 
mingled shrilly with the singing in my ears, 

The Captain spoke more sharply, pointing to the fire. 
I caught the name of Maitland, some obscure reference to 
the schooner. “Guess we don’t send a wreath to that 
funeral,” Tony replied. ‘‘ Guess there’s timber on this island 
to serve our turn. Calc’late we an’t no need of Maitland to 
show us how to build a ship.” The Captain muttered some- 
thing about baptising an expedition in blood. It caught at 
a memory in my mind, and roused me from my growing 
torpor. I realised I had nearly fallen asleep. My purpose 
in coming to the cave took life again. Tony had foreseen 
the danger to Maitland, was calculating on it to rid himself 
of his enemy. I gripped my pistol and was once more moving 
from my hiding-place when Loo’s words arrested me. “It 
was in his proper ship that he killed him. He buried him 
in his proper ship,” he was saying. The Captain swung round 
with an oath, and even Tony turned and looked at him. He 
became very confidential, stepping furtively up to them, 
hesitatingly touching the Captain on the shoulder. “ But 
yes,” he went on, gesticulating like a spectre in the blue haze 
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of the smoke, “it was that he deceived you. And I, I was 
afraid of him. I dared not speak.” He pointed to Red 
Pierre who seemed to be stirring from his apathy. The figures 
by the fire became shadows in the filmy atmosphere, with 
the red glow of the flames outlining their cheeks as they 
turned and gazed at Loo. Only Pierre’s face shone scarlet 
with the fire full upon it, with the rubies blazing from his 
brow. “ It was in the morass he told you, even as you devised. 
But he did not throw him in the morass. I tell you it was in 
his proper ship. And because of my transgressions I saw it, I. 
He set him there, so, between the timbers.” Loo drew 
himself up stiff and straight as he spoke, dramatising the 
horrible scene, his head tilted, his arms close to his sides, 
while it came to me with a shock of understanding why my 
appearance in the jungle had so terrified him. “And he 
nailed on the planks. He nailed them over his feet. He 
nailed them over his knees. He said, ‘ If you do not promise 
not to betray me I will nail them over your breast. I will 
nail them over your head. And the rats will eat you while 
you are yet alive.’ And see you, there was a cloth upon his 
mouth, and there were cords around his body. ‘If you nod 
the head I will set you free,’ he said. And all this I regarded 
with my proper eyes. I fell to my knees and supplicated him 
to nod the head. It was so facile, see you, such a little thing 
to do. But he did not nod the head. And he was my very 
dear friend. I tell you. . .” 

The horrible picture shaped itself before me. I could see 
my father propped up between the ribs of the ship, for I had 
stood there too when I had hidden with Gabriel. But he 
was alone, gagged and bound, with a frightful death menacing 
him. And in his Irish stubbornness he wouldn’t give the 
sign, and Red Pierre had built him in and left him there with 
the rats. Built him living into the body of his own ship. 
His own ship. . 

My mind refused to focus itself all at once to the new 
revelation, to all that it implied, to the changed significance 
it gave to the whole bewildering drama. It was my father 
who had built the ship. I tried to understand that first. 
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But there was such a noise in the cave that I couldn’t steady 
my amazed and wandering senses. The Captain was on his 
feet, cursing Red Pierre with a blasphemous and hysterical 
energy, laughing with a mirthless bitterness at the imbecile 
folly of attempting to sail in a ship with the corpse of its 
murdered builder buried in its very frame. He gulped as he 
spoke, breaking almost into sobs. Loo was perplexed at the 
outbreak. ‘ But yes,” he insisted, “ it was so, as I tell you. 
But I dared not speak. And the others, they knew nothing. 
Ah, the happy souls. . .” 

A vision of the schooner came to me in her grace and 
beauty. It was my father who had built her. I wondered 
how I had ever come to believe the lying suggestion of Tony 
that such a ship could have been built by Red Pierre. Even 
Maitland in restoring her had damaged the subtle loveliness 
of her proportions. Ina surge of emotion I realised how fitting 
it was that she should bear my mother’s name. But my whole 
reading of her nature was changed for me. I had thought of 
her as an evil but loyal dog who had scented out its master’s 
friends and would assuredly scent out its master. Now she 
seemed to me as a hound on the blood-trail driven on by m 
father’s spirit. He was there on board. I had felt him 
there. He would never rest in peace till his vengeance was 
accomplished. 

A sudden silence fell upon the distracted figures in the 
cave. The thunder became more audible. The lightning 
quivered through the glare of the fire. Dimly I remembered 
Maitland on the schooner steering for the rocks. But I was 
in the grip of a destiny that I couldn’t alter or avert by any 
action of mine. And yet I knew I hadn’t stumbled there by 
chance. The conviction came to me like a flush at my soul 
that I had a part to play. I felt I had been shaped and fitted 
by my sufferings for this moment. I knew now why I had 
always felt it was a moral conflict I had been engaged in. I 
was being tested, moulded, for the task that had been allotted 
me. There was something I could do, something I had been 
brought here to do, which could be done by me alone and 
by no one else in the world. I was lifted out of myself in a 
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strange exaltation. Behind the human tragedy of these men 
I seemed to catch a glimpse of an austere purpose moving to 
its assured end. The Captain, Tony, Loo; there was some- 
thing significant in these three of the elements that had 
shaped the destiny of the schooner; the sea, the swamps, 
the jungle. There was a mystery here which teased me like 
a peep into an unexpected chamber through a swinging door. 
No sooner had J seen than the vision was shut away from me. 
I tried to reconstruct it in my mind, and found myself dazed 
by a mystery even more perplexing. They symbolised for 
me now ideas more shadowy and abstract still. They were 
the savagery, the perfidy, the madness, which were so terribly 
blended in the character of Red Pierre. I didn’t understand 
it all. I was bewildered. I only knew I had been granted a 
vision of things too high for me to comprehend, as some 
men have been granted a vision of God. I had seen some- 
thing of the delicate and intricate workings of the necessity, 
so mystic yet so mechanical, which lies at the heart of life, 
and which by contrast makes our blundering human justice 
look so clumsy and incomplete, with its absurd adjustments, 
its sentimental mercies, its savage retaliations. And the 
vision had been granted me so that I might understand my 
own part in the drama. I was no mere tool in the hands of a 
fate too powerful to resist. I had thirsted for vengeance, and 
I was there that I might satisfy my craving; but far other- 
wise than I had foreseen. First I had had to shed my boyhood. 
I had been purged by my sufferings till there was no malice 
in my heart, no pity even, as I looked upon these prostrate 
men, stricken silent for the moment before the appalling 
realisation of their own guilt. I could strike ruthlessly but 
dispassionately. My sufferings had purged me of all cruelty, 
of all weakness ; my sufferings at sea, in the swamps, in the 
jungle... 

Suddenly Loo awoke to life and leapt towards me. I 
thought he had seen me, but his back was set to me. He 
stood in the narrow opening just in front of me and drew 
himself up straight. So shrunken was he that I could see 
well over his head. “ Even so,” he cried, as though he had 
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still to convince an obstinate unbeliever. ‘‘ Even so, I tell 
you. I have seen him, oh, it is many times. And for that I 
remembered me of his murderer and set him here in this 
island. Yes, it was I that did it, because he had killed my 
very dear friend. But always I would see him, standing so, 
as in the ship. And it was in the forest that he came to me, 
like a spirit, and spoke no word, but that he said J was not 
Red Pierre. Yes, he is seeking for you. Be assured of it. 
Ah, but you shall see him too, all the same as I...” He 
fell to the floor in a bitter wailing. He had suffered too much, 
but he would sacrifice to the Blessed Virgin who compre- 
hended the weakness of the human heart. And the Blessed 
Virgin for whom he had stolen the rubies in the wretchedness 
of his remorse had delivered him into the snare of the waiting 
schooner, had made of his penitence a path to lead him to 
his doom, had set his blood-offering for a sign on the brow of 
the man marked down for judgment. . . Suddenly he rose 
and sprang for the jewels, but cowered back afraid of the 
withered husk of the man he had once had the courage to 
capture and maroon. He complained bitterly that the rubies 
had been stolen from him, in spite of the awful price he had 
paid for them so that at last he might make atonement for 
his many transgressions. “ But ah, you do not know,” he 
pleaded, “‘ you do not know the horror. Always they pursued 
me. And it was not my blood they demanded of me. It was 
my immortal spirit. . .” 

Red Pierre paid no heed to his tumultuous supplications. 
He was staring towards the crevice where [ still remained 
concealed. There was the suggestion of awakening in his 
fierce eyes as though Loo’s standing there had stirred an evil 
memory in his soul, the memory of my father as he had built 
him in living between the ribs of the schooner. Loo must 
also have observed his agitation, for he broke into a shrill 
mocking laughter, hysterical and vindictive, and fixing him 
with a tremulous finger cried maliciously, “ Yes, you too, 
you too shall see him, all the same as I.”” And indeed Red 
Pierre half started from his seat with his hand to his brow as 
though the horrible deed were in reality being enacted afresh 
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before his very eyes. And suddenly, with the memory of 
Loo’s terror in the jungle beating in my mind, I knew that 
the moment of my vengeance had come. I realised exactly 
how terrible was the blow I was about to inflict, but I felt no 
elation, no compunction. J wrapped my bandana about my 
mouth like a gag, and moved forward into the opening till 
the firelight touched my face; and stood silently gazing at 
Red Pierre through the filmy atmosphere, not closing my 
eyes, not breathing. . . He staggered to his feet, crossed 
himself with a trembling hand, then with a. shriek leapt 
through the fire and into the night beyond. 

Tony shouted, “Stop him! The rubies!” and followed 
by the Captain sprang after him and disappeared. Loo turned 
and saw me. He fell back screaming, ‘‘ Ah, it is he. : .” 
and vanished after the rest. In an instant I was left alone. 

Outside I heard Tony hallooing and the Captain cursing. 
I forgot my part in the drama of destiny, rehumanised by 
the excitement. I was immediately at the mouth of the cave 
and scrambling down the cliff. The night was black about 
me except for the glow of the fire which showed as a dull red 
glare on the rocks to either side of my own immense shadow. 
I made for the shouting ahead. 

Suddenly the sky split across with lightning, burst into 
thunder like the cry of an outraged and avenging god. In the 
instant glare I saw the confused mass of their huddled figures 
as they struggled with Red Pierre. I saw something more, 
and they saw it too, falling back with hands raised against the 
coming retribution. For a huge white form seemed to leap 
out of the water, looming over their heads. I heard their 
horrified cry, “ La Violette!”? She must have seemed like 
an apparition from the ocean, as she hung above them for a 
terrible moment, the name on her bows showing clear in the 
vivid glare of the lightning. The darkness closed with a 
roar over the instantaneous picture. I shrank back aghast 
against the cliff, deafened by the smash of the falling schooner 
as it mingled with the bellowing thunder, pierced to the soul 
by the agonised cries of the men as she trampled them beneath 
her on the rocks. . . 
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I heard voices hailing out of the darkness, and I hallooed 
with allmy might. The play of the lightning became incessant, 
and I saw the figures of my comrades scrambling over the 
bows. They fought their way up to me through the surging 
breakers, gasping and distraught. I seized on Maitland and 
tried to pour my story into his ears. He seemed to under- 
stand what had happened without my telling him. Rab and 
Tam caught the pitiful screaming of the crushed men, and 
made to rescue them. Maitland put himself in front of them, 
and with spread arms barred the way, shaking his head. He 
pointed up the cliff where the fire still burnt at the mouth of 
the cave, and pushed us on before him. We fell about the 
fire, shrinking up towards it because of the terrible chill at 
our hearts. For one voice still came to us from the wreckage 
in a shrill and ceaseless wail. I knew it for the voice of Red 
Pierre. The rest had fallen with little more than a single 
cry, smashed almost instantaneously. But the lightning 
showed us Red Pierre caught by the knees. He raised his 
body to his arms, lifted his shaggy head and howled like an 
animal, and was beaten flat by the pounding waves. Even 
I was touched with pity. In the last resort it was I who had 
set him there. My visions of the cave had melted like shadows 
and left me face to face with the ugly consequence of my 
deed. But Maitland guarded the mouth of the cave and 
wouldn’t let us go to him. “It is an act of God,” he said. 
Alan drew out his pipe, and spreading his tobacco to dry was 
soon enveloped in his own smoke. Gabriel crept up to me 
and lay at my feet. Maitland remained at his post like an 
executioner set to watch by a dying wretch. The rest huddled 
about the fire, and for all I knew fell asleep. 

All night long the storm raged, and shrill above the thunder 
came the wail of Red Pierre. It rose to a shriek, it fell to a 
moan; but it never ceased till the morning. It was with us 
through all that terrible night, haunting the darkness like the 
cry of a man already dead, given over to a barren eternity of 
torment. It was so utterly without hope, without end. 
Gabriel shrank closer to me, and we sat listening till the very 
spirit sickened at the sound and we stopped our ears in horror. 
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In the morning my father’s body was recovered from the 
vessel and laid in the earth. I kept aloof till he was covered 
from sight, then stood by the grave with the others while 
Maitland pronounced the service of the dead. We buried 
the rubies with him, for no one was willing to appropriate 
those unhallowed stones; and we set the name-board of the 
schooner over the tomb, fixing it to an upright in the form of 
a cross. But otherwise we didn’t mark the spot. And if 
anybody has strayed there since he must have been as 
bewildered with that enigmatic sign as we had been with the 
whole perplexing adventure. “La Violette,” he would read, 
and could sit down by the grave and reconstruct a story to 
account for it. But the story wouldn’t be so incredible as 
the truth. 

For the rest, the waves and the sea-birds saw to their 
obsequies. 

Alan pronounced judgment. “ You will be glad to know,” 
he said, “ that I have examined Gabriel’s hypothesis in the 
spirit of scientific investigation, and have decided that it 
has no foundation whatever. In the first place it starts from 
a wrong premise. The ship wasn’t even built by Red Pierre. 
The whole thing is explicable with reference to natural causes” 

It wasn’t Gabriel who refuted him, but Maitland. ‘ When 
you’ve lived longer on the sea,” he said, “ you’ll begin to 
understand a few things, may be, which at present you don’t 
seem to have an inkling of. The world’s a mighty mysterious 
place. Life’s a queer business altogether. . .” He seemed 
to have more to say, but he shrugged and left it unspoken. 

We saved what timber we could from the schooner, and 
constructed a little craft which took us to Para. But you 
won’t want to hear all that. We reached California, and we 
found gold. For myself I returned home at an urgent request 
from my mother. Félise had run away in a huff with a fellow 
my mother described as “a cocked hat and a walking cane.” 
But with what words she greeted me I daren’t confide to 
paper. : 

It was with my mother that the story began, with my 
mother and Red Pierre on a night of storm ; and it is fitting 
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that with her it should close. And so it would do if it weren’t 
for a promise I made to Alan, who by the way has remained 
a confirmed bachelor, except that he is more married to his 
pipe than most men are to their wives. Or to his pipes, 
I should say ; for he has a harem of them, and declares they 
quarrel for his favour like concubines. “ When you write 
that story, little Pat,” he made me promise, “ you must end 


with the words, At the heart of every tragedy in the world: 


you will always find a woman.” 
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